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North America’s technical and _ scienufic 


facilities enable you to render a complete 


agency servic e to your customers and prospec ts. 


Fire Prevention technicians, Industrial 
Safety specialists, and Marine Service men 
are available to help you whenever knotty 


technical questions or safety problems arise 


Assigned to many Service Offices conven- 
iently located throughout the country, these 


trained technicians help vou in getting new 


specialist is 
hrake efliciency o 
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business by making analvses and valuation 


studies of your prospects’ insurance needs 


The pictures on this page show North 
America’s Safety Specialists at work. The tech- 
nical and scientific assistance available to you 
as a North America Agent is another in a long 
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Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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192 c~——— 1963 > 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 

January 31 171.4 191.7 198.6 209.5 

February 29 168.9 184.7 194.7 203.1 

March 31 a 172.4 193.5 

April 30 waias 170.7 185.2 

Se Ee essccase 176.0 189.4 

June 30 184.3 198.2 

July 31 ; 184.0 201.7 

August 31 187.2 198.8 

September 30 . 185.4 194.9 


Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 


October 31 a 187.8 
November 30 ‘ 196.8 
December 3! ... 204.2 


194.7 
203.8 
211.0 




















SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 
friends, executives and agents. 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


BUILDING COST INDEX 


ue 48 «650 


Jan. Avg. 

1953 1939 
Boston 210 573 Minneapolis 202 
New York 219 574 Kansas City 209 
Buffalo 205 598 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 198 578 Atlanta 186 
Philadelphia 196 563 ~——Dalilas 171 
Pittsburgh 219 559 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 209 546 Denver 195 
Cleveland 206 568 Seattle 195 
Chicago 205 537 San Francisco 183 
Indianapolis 206 580 Los Angeles 167 
Detroit 208 594 — 
Milwaukee 209 605 National Average 200 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under norma -y conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings 


Furnished through the courtesy of American Appraisal Co 
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INSURANCE STOCKS VV) eT ht) ae ®: WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
Bid Prices as 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1953 Range Feb. 
High Low 27, 1953 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 113 108%, 111% 
Aetna Insurance Company ..... bocce, ae 57% 57% 
Agricultural Insurance Company .. F 91% S4 
American Alliance Insurance Company ose + 33 32 oF 
American Automobile Insurance Company 52% 7% 47% | WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 7 ELECTION OF 1840 
American Equitable Assurance Company. . 30% 2 30% Ninth President; born Febr 9 & was an exciting affair. Tyler, elected 
American Insurance Company .... 26% 1, 24% 1773; died April ‘4, 1841, bay r= & 0 Vice-President became President 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 38% 364 37% | days in office. upon Harrison's death 


American Surety Company .............. 6414 59, sol, 
Sie 93 Rs b Se © ane Ne 
-4 


Automobile Insurance Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance acisaschie 58 e 57 

Boston Insurance Company . 89% 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 

Continental Casualty Company 

Continental Insurance Company 

Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company 

Federal Insurance Company ..... 

Fidelity & Deposit Company of Mary land 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 14, 

Fire Association of Philadelphia .. y 70% 70%, THE FIRST TELEGRAPH . BUNKER HILL MONUMENT 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 1, 58k, 5 line was constructed in 1844. e was dedicated in 1843 

Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 

General Reinsurance Corporation . 3914 : 39%, eeeeeeeee ee @eeeeees eee 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 3 hy wis, 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 5% | AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY + + + when 

Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company they join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial. They know that 

Great American Insurance Company these two companies do everything possible to help them 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company .. build volume. They can depend upon Hawkeye-Security and 
Industrial to provide prompt settlement . . . every sales aid 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boller Inspec. & Ins. Co and skilled field representatives to work closely with 





Home Insurance Company 2% 387 ’ them at all times. 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 


Maryland Casualty Company 

Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd ‘ 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co 


National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


J 
Northern Insurance Company ...... ROL, f 
North River Insurance Company : 33 $ 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford ’ 
Northwestern National Insurance Co 3 1 | ) S) ($5 22) p) 
> 
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Ohio Casualty Insurance Company 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company .... - 
Providence Washington Insurance Co , 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. Cony. Pfd ‘y § NEW YORK 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York . 
Republic Insurance Company—Texas 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Seaboard Surety Company ........... a 
Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

U. 8S. Fire Insurance Company 

U. S. Guarantee Company i 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 


ssontniomsscc = =| ne ont CAMALTY 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Ce O14 5614 A 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 50 f 5 C 

Life and Casualty Insurance Company : 2 284 OMPANY 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia .. b 4 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co.. 
Travelers Insurance Company 

















View of St. Louis 


On that day, by Act of the Missouri Legislature, 
there was incorporated in St. Louis, gateway and 
capital of the then Western Wilderness, a new prop- 
erty insurance company, now named the American 
Central Insurance Company, with the purpose of 
providing protection to that young community in 
its economic struggle to predestined greatness. 
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Fe bruary 23, 1953 ~ Centennial Anniversary 


of the 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of St. Louis, Missouri 


A Bulwark of Protection 


Grown sweng in the A pioneer company, proud of its heritage of service 


confidence of Insurers by to the local community that has become the St. Louis 

wo Teens soscdion chidiaaing teaeniie aaiaagees tienes 
of Honorable Performance now, a century later, the Public and Business World 
in local communities and great cities all over the 
United States and its territories, as well as in several 


Canadian provinces. i 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS | 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments | 


throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ALABAMA Admitted 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd. ........... 
Northwestern National Casualty Co. .. 
Preferred Ins. Co 


.Auckland, N. Z 
Wilmington, Del 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
..Miami, Fla. 


ARIZONA 
Harbor Ins. Co 
Insurance Company of Texas 


Admitted 
¢n¢eheehbteserh 6hsdsess sae Ge 
.Dallas, Texas 


ARKANSAS 
Admiral Fire Ins. Co 
Provident Fire Ins. Co 
Universal Security Ins. Co 


Admitted 

5 Houston, Texas 
..-Concord, N. H. 
.. Memphis, Tenn 


CALIFORNIA 


Admitted 
Estate Ins. Co. eared 


Wilmington, Del 


CONNECTICUT 
Illinois Fire Ins. Co 


DELAWARE 


Provident Fire Ins. Co 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Allied Fire Ins. Co 


Admitted 
INDIANA Licensed 
Meridian Mutual Ins. Co ndianapolis, Ind 


Examined 
of Barton Co I 


KANSAS 
Farmers Mutual Ins. Co 
Farmers Mutual Ins. Co 
Farmers’ Mutual Ins. Co 


vice 
AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
SURETY & FIDELITY BONDS 
ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
AVIATION 


— 
NA ON. wiye 


lit wood, Kan 
Holvrood, Kan 
..Marysville, Kan. 


eee 








KENTUCKY Admitted 
Birmingham Fire Ins. Co. ...... 
Employers Casualty Co. ... 
Northland Ins. Co. ae 
Southern Fire and Marine Ins. Co 


.Birmingham, Ala 
...DVatlas, Texas 
oeeee- ot. Paul, Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga 


Withdrew 
American Motorists Fire Ins. Co. .. Chicago, Ill 
Merged 
Indepen@ence Ins. Co. .2.cccccsessccseee Louisville, Ky 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Cee eee. OO GM, sesdecdseecesccerecnd Philadelphia, Pa 
ON. MR BAD, 00 cccccevcteonsces ss000see weee, lad 
GUD vacadnnceednedetuessoboerd Chicago, Lil 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co. bee 
frinity Universal Ins. Co. 


.. Burlington, N. ¢ 
Dallas, Texas 


MINNESOTA 
Chicago Lake Fire Ins. 


Licensed 
Assn. . Center City, Minn 
MISSOURI Licensed 
Automobile Owners Safety Ins. Co Kansas City, Mo 
NEBRASKA Examined 
Antelope County Assessment Assn. . 
Elkhorn Mutual Ins. Co. 
German Mutual Ins. Co 
Leigh Farmers Ins. Co. .. ie 
National Plate Glass Mutual Ins. Co 
Pierce County Farmers Mutual Ins. Co 
Universal Surety Co. 


Neligh, Neb 
Noriolk, Neb 
Scribner, Neb 

> Leigh, Neb 
..Falls City, Neb 

Pierce, Neb 

Lincoln, Neb 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
American Title and Ins. Co. Miami, Fla 
OHIO Admitted 


Foremost ins. Co Grand Rapids, Mich 

Examined 
jieGeus -Columbus, Ohio 
Salem, Ohio 


Mayflower Ins. Co. ..... 
Ohio Mutual Ins. Co. . 
PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 
rri State Mutual Ins. Co Palmyra, 

Examined 
Capitol Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
City Mutual Ins. Co 
Fidelity Interstate Casualty Co ad 
Fidelity Interstate Mutual Casualty Co 
Granite Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Guardian Mutual Ins. Co 
Lebanon Mutual Ins. Co. 
Susquehanna Mutual Ins. Co 


Pittsburgh, 
Lebanon, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 

. . Philadelphia, 
. . Philadelphia, 
......Lebanon, 
.. Philadelphia, 


RHODE ISLAND Licensed 
Newfoundland American Ins. Co., Ltd 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Admitted 
Bituminous Fire & Marine 


Ins. Co Rock Island, Ill 
TEXAS Licensed 
Dallas Ins. Co ‘ ; 
Fidelity Southern Fire Ins. C« 
Protective Lloyds Ins. Undrs 


Dallas, Texas 
.....-.Houston, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


WASHINGTON Admitted 


Carolina Casualty Ins. Co Burlington, N. C 


WYOMING Admitted 
Cimarron Casualty Co., Inc 
Motor Vehicle Casualty Co 


Cimrron, Kans 


.. Elmhurst, TIl. 


HAWAII Admitted 
Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd 


‘ London, Fne 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd 


London, Fne 
MANITOBA Admitted 
British Pacific Ins. Co Vancouver, B. ¢ 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Travelers Indemnity Co 


Admitted 


Hartford, Conn. 
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CITIZENS CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


(A Stock Company ) 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


U. S. Government Bonds 


$ 876,320.13 
1,371,628.00 
1,820,622.70 

462,981.46 
11,605.00 
4,023.09 
16,175.64 
361,070.67 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Stocks ........ 
First Mortgage Loans .. . 

Real Estate 

Accrued Interest 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


Total Admitted Assets $4,924,426.69 


Securities carried at $1,111,940.20 in the above 


Bonds and stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Ex- 
pense 

Reserve 
Liabilities 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Funds Held Under Reinsurance 
reaties 

Capital 

Surplus . 

Policyholders’ Surplus 


Total ... 


statement are deposited ax required by lau 


LIABILITIES 
$1,789,726.00 


348,033.24 
890,077.37 


545,833.19 


750,756.89 
1,350,756.89 


$4,924,426.69 





Home Office 
116 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


MARCH 


American Mutual Alliance, insurance conference, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Conference of Mutual Casualty Companies, underwriting 
(auto & general casualty) meeting, Hotel Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

National Association of Insurance Women, Region 4 annual 
convention, Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 

National Association of Insurance Women, regional meeting, 
Hotel Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas. 

National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, mid-year 
meeting, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi Associations of 
Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meetings, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Greater New York Safety Council, annual convention, Hotel 
Statler, New York, New York. 

Mississippi Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, spring meeting, Hotel 
Vanderbilt, New York, New York. 

San Diego Insurance Day. 

New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, 
meeting, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. 
National Association of Insurance Women, regional meeting, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

National Association of Insurance Agents, Far West con- 
ference, Clift Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


mid-year 


APRIL 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Zone 5, 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Western Underwriters Association, annual meeting, Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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8-10 
8-10 


Pacific Insurance & Surety Forum, annual meeting, Santa 
Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara, California. 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bureau, inland marine un- 
derwriting conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Florida Association of Mutual Insurance 
meeting, Hotel Soreno, St. Petersburg. 
lowa Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Savery, Des Moines. 

National Association of Surety Bond Producers, annual meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, New York. 
Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, mid-vear meet- 
ing, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 

Milwaukee Insurance Day. 

National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, mid-year 
meeting, Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore, Maryland. 

National Association of Insurance Agents, Rocky Mountain 
territorial conference, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

Mutual Agents Association of New York State, annua! meet- 
ing, Syracuse. 

National Association of Insurance Agents, eastern agents 
conference, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

New York Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse. 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Zone 4, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Zone 3, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ohio Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Neil House, Columbus. 

Virginia-D. C. Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
nual meeting, Chamberlain Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Vir- 
inia. 

National Board of State Directors, mid-year meeting, and 
National Association of Insurance Agents, southern agents 
conference, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. 


Agents, annual 








Ween Inljand Marine Prospects 
ane"on the line”... 


HARTFORD representatives have the 
facts they need in the handy Visi- 
guide . . . a quick-reference, always 
up-to-date sales guide for Inland 
Marine and many other allied fire 


insurance coverages. 


This unique, patented sales aid has 
proved, time and again, to be the 
direct route to more prompt and 
efficient service .. . and, conse- 


quently, to more business! 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





*** Once each year some of the chief executives of 
insurance companies comment on the condition of 
business generally and their own fields of insurance in 
particular in their annual reports to stockholders. With 
the thought that many of our readers do not have ready 
access to these comments, we present, beginning on 
page 14, selected paragraphs from a number of such 
reports. Additional Executive Comments in April. 


**xk Every once ina while, although all too infrequently, 
a paper is prepared which obviously is destined to 
become part of the permanent literature of the insur- 
ance industry. Such a thesis is The Multiple Line 
Concept which begins in this issue on page 18. Due to 
the length of the paper and to our reluctance to cut any 
part of it, the article will appear in three sections. 


**x* Tn the event that a casualty claim goes to litigation, 
the Adjuster’s Best Friend and one of his most impor- 
tant tools is the signed statement. In view of this fact, 
it is surprising how many such statements are poorly 
constructed and inadequate. On page 25 is suggested 
why such a condition exists and what can be done to 
remedy it. 


*kk An educational program which has far-reaching 
potentialities has recently been launched in California 
It will attempt to bring to the citizens of that state a 
better understanding of the problems facing our indus 
try and thus ensure a more friendly reception of our 
actions. We believe this constitutes an important step 
in the progress toward better relations with the general 
public as further outlined in 4 Sympathetic Approach 
on page 29. 


x*k* The great new force in the propagation of ideas 
today is, of course, television. It is being used to sell 
soap chips and to record the outstanding current events. 
There is no reason why it cannot also be used to place 
an insurance agency in its best light to its neighbors 
Some good ideas on the Use of Television are given in 
the article on page 33. 


**x* In certain respects the administration of an acci 
dent and health policy for Trusteed Groups differs from 
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that of a policy covering the employees of a single firm 
On page 35 are considered the installation of a trusteed 
group insurance plan, the necessary accounting and 
other administrative procedures, the contract itself and 
claims under the policy 


*** In attempting to cut down the shameful carnage on 
our highways, considerable emphasis has been placed 
on driver instruction, traffic law enforcement and vehicle 
‘inspection. However the highway pavement itself can 
be an important factor in the increasing fatalities suffered 


in automobile accidents. Safe Highways is on page 39 


*** Many people outside of the insurance ranks place 
a much greater reliance on the infallibility of statistics 
than do those who work with them and are more aware 
of the realities. The latter know that, in the making of 
rates for instance, a leavening of judgment is essential 
One of these, although not technically an 
man, presents some interesting observations on Losses, 
Expenses, and Profit on page 47 


insurance 


*** Good public relations is basically a matter of con 
ducting our business operations in a manner befitting 
a good citizen and making sure that the public is aware 
of such conduct. An Informed Public can be depended 
on to support business organizations that are being 
operated fairly. On page 53 the insurance industry is 
analyzed on the basis of its policies, its prices, its method 


of operation and the attitude of its management 


*** Our February issue included the first part of an 
article on Awards and Compensation in liability insur 
ance cases. !n it the trends of a broadening concept of 
liability and higher judgments are projected into the 
future. The second and concluding installment of this 
comprehensive study is on page 57 


**x* Recentiy a complete insurance study was made of 
one hundred small and average-size companies located 
from coast to coast to determine the adequacy of their 
coverage and its amounts the sai‘ent facts 
resulting from this study are reported in /nsurance and 
Credit on page 61. Although the report is directed 
specifically to credit men, the conclusions will be equally 


Some of 


valuable to agents, brokers and insureds 


*** Within certain limitations, any intelligent salesman 
can enlarge his capacity for creative work. He will find 
such a development rewarding far beyond the increased 
monetary benefits which will ensue. The article on page 
67 briefly points out the essential differences to be found 


in Creative vs. Routine Selling 


*k* With the legislatures of forty-four states in active 
session this year, a considerable volume of bills dealing 
directly or indirectly with insurance is to be expected 
On a summary of the highlights of such 


The 


page 83 is 
measures which have already appeared in this, 


Leatslative Season 




















AM writing this letter, which | 

hope you will publish, in protest 
to the article which you allowed to 
besmirch your excellent insurance 
magazine. The article which I refer 
to is “New Insurance Contracts” by 
a W. Edgar Porter. 

Who am I? I ama reserve officer 
called back to active duty in the 
Navy and I am serving in the In 
surance Branch of the Office of 
Naval Material. I have been in the 
insurance business since 1947 as a 
casualty and property agent. In other 
words I am an insurance man not a 
government employee trying to pro- 
tect myself. I am very interested in 
keeping the agency system and the 
insurance industry strong and when 
I get out I intend going back to the 
insurance business. 

I object to the article because of 
the reason it was written. The pur- 
pose of the article could only have 
been to make the wild accusations 
contained in the first three para- 
graphs as the rest of the material has 
been covered many times before, 
more intelligently and by more com 
petent writers. I think that his dis 
gusting comments as to the fitness 
of the insurance personnel working 
for the government was in very 
poor taste. Oh yes, I know that he 
was trying to paint the picture of 
what would happen if the govern- 
ment would take over the insurance 
industry. To present this idea by 
such uncalled for and ignorant state 
ments concerning the insurance per 
sonnel working for the government 
is very offensive to me. Of course 
Porter may make some legal mumbo- 
jumbo that he was only talking about 
if the government would take over, 
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but never-the-less the remarks are 
extremely disparaging to the present 
personnel. 

I have worked closely with the 
Department of Defense insurance 
personnel and have had some contact 
with personnel in the insurance de- 
partments of the other branches of 
the government. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I think that the insurance 
industry is very fortunate to have 
such men working for the govern- 
ment. All of them are good insur- 
ance men believing in the principle of 
private ownership of the insurance 
industry. These men now work in 
close conjunction with the insurance 
industry and it is I believe to the 
mutual benefit of the insurance in- 
dustry, the government and the coun- 
try as a whole. If Porter had had 
the common decency to check on 
what he was trying to talk about, he 
might have had a better chance to 
write an intelligent article. 

[ am also surprised that you would 
publish such articles as I have a high 
regard for the magazine usually. 

Very truly yours 
William S. Mortimer 


pores article in the “Office Effi- 
ciency” section of your January, 
1953 edition, entitled How to Keep 
the Boss Happy has been the subject 
of much discussion among a group 
of seasoned secretaries for whom I 
have been named spokesman in pro- 
test. To state that your article is em- 
phatically one-sided and prejudicial 
is to put it mildly and we wonder 
vaguely if it is not designed as a 
mechanism for lowering the morale 
of the average intelligent individual 
whose chosen life-work, far from be- 


ing a goal to strive for, seeks no 
higher standard than your idiotic 
author’s “More than housewife” 
“Less than housemaid” portrayal, a 
sad one indeed. 

We suggest you now set forth in 
your able manner and with equal 
emphasis the other side of the pic- 
ture as published in Nation’s Busi- 
ness, February 1952 edition, page 96, 
sub-titled : Eight Rules for the Boss: 
1. Treat your secretary as a person, 
not as an automaton; (She is one). 
2. Recognize a job well done and 
praise her when others are around ; 
(Why not, you like praise). 

3. Give greater consideration to 
ideas she presents; (They just 
might be good). 

4. Make her feel that you would 
rather have her working for you than 
anyone else; (She has to put up 
with you). 

5. Don’t work your secretary at 
breakneck speed to make up for lost 
time and try not to keep her after 
working hours except emergencies ; 
(She has a home life too). 

6. If new office methods are insti- 
tuted, explain them to her fully; 
(She shouldn’t be the last to know). 
7. Regard her as capable of assum 
ing responsibilities; (She shouldn't 
be on the job this long if she wasn’t). 
8. If you notice a mistake, try to 
straighten it out in private; (You 
don’t build esteem for yourself by 
tearing others down). 

Obviously we cannot place our 
selves in jeopardy by setting down 
our much as we abhor 
anonymity—in such a just cause that 
would be our preference. 

Sincerely, 
Elisabeth Rice 
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Ask “By” and Jim Turnbull 


Doing business from the agents’ point of view has always been the Ag’s policy. How 


we measure up is for agents to say—particularly those who have rubbed shoulders 
with us a good many years. Both By and Jim Turnbull qualify. They're partners 
in the B. E. & J. B. Turnbull Agency, a Utica, N.Y. firm founded by their dad in 


1866, with the Ag as the first company. Here’s what they write: 


** The Agricultural has been in the family We particularly like Ag’s confidence in 
for almost a century, and we've never had us. And when we want help the Ag has 
a bit of friction; always found the services always been on the job, with fieldman, 
outstanding. The company is sound— engineering and home office services.” 
settles losses and pays claims promptly. 


Fifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with us! If you'd like 


to learn more about us, we're easy to write to. 


J[gricultural mpirc Stak 
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HE YEAR 1952 presented many 
fo eereer contradictions to 
the underwriter. Fire 
losses continued to climb. Fire rates 
continued their downward trend but 
generally in an orderly fashion. 
Severe hurricanes and windstorms 
were localized. Hence the insurance 
companies derived some benefit from 
increased rates for windstorm and 
hurricane insurance coverage as ap- 
proved by regulatory authorities 
following the big wind of November, 
1950 which cost the property insur- 


insurance 


ance companies so dearly. 

Ocean marine insurance results 
continued to worsen during the year. 
The year 1952 produced more seri- 
ous maritime disasters of proportion 
than any other post World War II 
year. Notwithstanding these, our 
ocean marine operations produced 
an underwriting profit during 1952 
but at a narrowed margin 

Fidelity, casualty and _ surety 
operations for the year 1952 showed 
considerable improvement over 1951 
but not enough to avoid a statutory 
underwriting the year’s 
operations. The classes contributing 
principally to the unfavorable results 
were automobile bodily injury, auto- 
mobile property 
liability 
tion ‘ 

During the year some relief from 
the third party 
burden was afforded by increased 
premium rates granted by the regu- 
latory authorities of several states 
The full effect of such increases and 
those recently obtained or to be 
granted remains to be reflected in 
future earnings. Whether the infla 
tionary spiral which contributed so 


loss on 


damage, general 


and workmen’s compensa- 


oppressive claims 


materially to the woes of the casualty 
insurance companies has been ar 
rested and whether other corrective 
have effective, re- 


measures been 


mains to be seen. In any case, the 
real lasting benefit to all concerned 


will follow a substantial abatement 
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of accidents by effective prevention 
methods, however drastic. As stated 
last year, we are cooperating with 
and supporting many, worthwhile 
efforts of private business arid vari¢ 
ous governmental agencies earnestly 
seeking elimination of the basic 
accidents. In general, 
there are certain reliable signs of a 
trend toward less unfavorable results 
in the casualty insurance business. 


causes of 


Throughout the vicissitudes of the 
casualty business during recent years 
we have not for a moment lost faith 
in the ability of the business of 
insurance ultimately to arrive at a 
sound solution to its problems. 
Meanwhile, we have not faltered "in 
our obligations to our producing 
forces and to the insuring public as 
them. There has been no 
precipitate action which could do 
violence to the long-term interest, of 
our companies. We have held to 
our traditional underwriting policy 
of accepting from established sources 
business which conforms to our 
standard underwriting requirements. 
This has been done in the belief that 
distress stemming rate in- 
adequacy, or from the impact of 
inflated awards and verdicts, is not 
the fault of either the producer or 
the insured but is a condition which 
must be met by prompt and vigorous 
action by the underwriters in con- 
junction with the rate-making bodies 
and regulatory authorities. We feel 
that such a policy of meeting our 
obligations is realistic and will, in 
the long term, inure to the lasting 
benefit of all concerned 

The management of the America 
Fore 


we see 


from 


Companies has steadfastly 
maintained that the yield upon fire 
and casualty insurance company un- 
derwriting operations must, year in 
and year out, be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to induce investors to expose 
their capital to the uncertainties of 
the business of insurance quite in- 
dependently of the ebb and flow of 
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market quotations for securities and 
the investment income therefrom. 

Tigroughout the last forty years 
the tock fire and casualty insurance 
companies have averaged only 1.76% 
profit on underwriting operations. 
While the rate structures for most 
classes of insurance are pitched to 
a higher percentage of underwriting 
profit, catastrophes and unforeseen 
contingencies have had the effect 
of modifying the anticipated under- 
writing profit to a fraction of what 
might reasonably be expected in 
respect of a venture involving the 
risk inherent in the operation of 
fire and casualty insurance company 
underwriting —F. A. Christensen, 
president, America Fore Insurance 
Group. 
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HROUGHOUT THE years, the in- 
pecans business has been a 
highly competitive one and healthy 
rivalry has brought many benefits 
to the insurance-buying public. The 
insurance companies which have 
survived the searching test of com- 
petition have won the faith and 
confidence of their policyholders. 
They have sought only modest re- 
turns, offering dependable protection 
at the fairest possible price. And, 
by the very nature of their business, 
they have returned to the public a 
great part of the money they have 
taken in. Its assets are not only the 
possessions of a corporation. To a 
large degree, they represent the 
savings, the thrift and the fore- 
thought of their policyholders to 
whom and for whom they will be 
distributed. An insurance organiza 
tion, indeed, reflects and takes part, 
in full measure, in the society in 
which it lives. 

But the way in which an insurance 
company shares in and contributes 
to the life of our economy and our 
society is not limited to the claims 
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it pays and the way in which it 
designs its wares to meet changing 
times. Take the matter of invest- 
ments. Every dollar taken in as 
premiums must be “put to work.” 
On the average business day, the 
Aetna Life companies now invest 
about one and a half million dollars. 
Since organization, they have in- 
vested almost $5 billion in the 
future of America. These invest- 
ments have helped finance the gov- 
ernment in peace and in war; they 
have built schools, churches, roads 
and homes; they have enabled 
transportation and public utility 
companies to extend their services 
to new areas ; and they have financed 
industrial expansion. There is prob- 
ably not a section of the country or 
a segment of the population which, 
directly or indirectly, has not been 
benefited by these investments. 

In other ways, too, the companies 
have contributed to the economy: 
Through the payment of $220 
million in federal, state, county and 
municipal taxes; and, in addition to 
commissions paid to the thousands 
of agents throughout the country, 
the companies have paid almost 
$600 million to salaried employees 
throughout the years. 

On the eve of the 100th Anni- 
versary of the founding company, 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
stand the achievement not of a few 
men, nor even a generation of men, 
but of all who have labored in their 
behalf ; grateful for the free economy 
which permitted growth to be 
earned; proud to have taken part 
in the onward march of the last 100 
years ; and rededicated to the Ameri- 
can principle of initiative and reward 
which has so well served the best 
interests of their stockholders, em- 
ployees and policyholders, and the 
public at large. 

Two years ago I commented upon 
our unprofitable experience in com- 
pensation, liability and in automobile 
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business generally. In spite of gen- 
eral rate increases and careful under- 
writing, the experience in these lines 
continued unfavorable during 1951. 
I am glad to report that in 1952 
results showed a substantial im- 
provement. The Aetna Casualty 
had for 1952 an underwriting profit 
of $3,577,286 compared with an 
underwriting loss in 1951 of $2,170,- 
023. The underwriting experience 
was favorable in all lines under- 
written by The Automobile Insur- 
ance Company and The Standard 
Fire Insurance Company.—M. B. 
Brainard, president, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. 
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AREFUL and selective underwrit- 
ing held the increase in premium 


volume to 7.4%, almost entirely the 


effect of rate increases. On this in- 
crease we have incurred such ex- 
penses as commissions, state and 
local taxes, and other operating costs 
but have not yet earned the pre- 
miums to offset these expenses. 
Practically all of the year’s under- 
writing loss is attributable to this 
factor, commonly termed the in- 
crease in “stockholders’ equity” in 
the unearned premium reserve. 
Thus, in 1952 our insurance opera- 
tions broke even, and the reported 
loss represents the cost of financing 
the increased premium volume. Both 
claim and other expenses were be- 
low the ten-year average, while the 
loss ratio is still on the high side. 
The principal improvement in loss 
ratio came, as would be expected, 
in the automobile lines, where we 
have reflected in earned premiums 
a part of the benefit arising from 
the rate increases effective in 1951 
and 1952. At the 1952 loss ratio 
the automobile lines were still un- 
profitable, but the loss, on a per- 
centage basis, was cut almost in half 
compared with 1951. Claim costs 





continued to rise in 1952. Our es- 
timate is that the average cost per 
property damage claim was about 
12% to 13% higher than in 1951, 
and for bodily injury there was a 
rise of from 5% to 8% over last 
year. Our collision experience was 
profitable in 1952. 

We have net yet secured the full 
benefit in earned premiums from 
the recent automobile rate increases, 
which on our distribution of busi- 
ness we estimate at 21.2% in 1952 
and 14.8% in 1951, or a total in- 
crease in the two years of around 
39%. Approximately a third of the 
total increase has already been 
earned — leaving a _ substantial 
amount to be earned in 1953. On the 
assumption that claim costs do not 
rise more rapidly than in 1952, it 
appears that we should make a mod- 
est profit on bodily injury and ap- 
proximate the break-even point on 
property damage. 

We also have an unprofitable loss 
ratio in workmen’s compensation. 
While rates were increased on the 
average around 8% in 1952, in- 
cluding 3% for increases in benefits, 
the bulk of these increases came in 
the latter months of the year and 
had very little effect on earned pre- 
miums. The increase in loss ratio 
over last year was due primarily to 
additions to reserves for this line in 
keeping with our conservative re- 
serve policy. We look forward to an 
improvement in our compensation 
loss ratio. All other casualty lines 
continued to be profitable. The 
bonding lines also continued to be 
profitable. 

The 1952 claim expense ratio for 
all lines was 9.6%, a full point better 
than the ratio for 1951 and somewhat 
lower than the ten-year average of 
9.9%. All other expenses, with a 
ratio of 36.3%, was the lowest ratio 
in the last ten years and compares 
with the 1951 ratio of 36.9% and 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


the ten-year average of 38.5%. As 
to the expenses which vary directly 
with volumes such as commissions, 
premium taxes and allowances, the 
ratio remained practically un- 
changed, so the improvement came 
with premium volume increasing 
more than operational expenses. 
[he company has fewer employees 
than one year ago. This reduction 
has been brought about partly by 


a reduced work load and partly by 
improved methods, procedures and 
training. Of great importance to 
the company’s progress is its ability 
to select and thoroughly train old 
and new employees to adequately as- 
sume the responsibilities inherent in 
each job and to provide for advance- 
ment to higher places in the organi- 
zation as need develops. Instruction 
is available to all employees in both 
the fundamentals and practices of 
our business special 


and many 





“Selling LIFE 


improves my general insurance business” 


Oscar Serlin (left), 175 W. Jackson Blud., Chicago, Illinois, at a sales 
interview with one of his regular clients 


“I sell LIFE insurance, too,” says Oscar Serlin, general 
insurance man, “because LIFE service improves my regular 
business. Now that I offer LIFE, my insurance service is 
complete. No one can offer my clients a better service. And 
those extra Life commissions make a substantial addition to 
my income—$2,035.42 in 1952, to be exact.” 

Let Prudential serve as your LIFE DEPARTMENT. We'll 
make it easy and profitable for you to sell Life along with 


your regular business. 


For full details on how you can bring your clients a broader 
insurance service, call your nearest Prudential Ordinary 


\gency or... 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





' 
Brokerage Service l 
The Prudential, Newark 1, N. J. | 
Show me how Prudential’s | 
LIFE DEPARTMENT plan | 
will improve my general in- | 
surance business. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


4 mutual life 


insurance company 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Ont. 
Southwestern Home Office: 
Houston, Texas 
Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





courses are in use for those in the 
higher levels of work. The results 
of this training over the years have 
been of material advantage to the 
company in furnishing a large group 
of qualified people to care for its 
needs as the business has grown. 
We can summarize the year’s in- 
surance operations by pointing out 
that while our loss ratio exceeded 
what we term our break-even point, 
expenses were below their break- 
even point by almost the same 
amount, therefore, the reported un- 
derwriting loss was the result of the 
penalty accompanying the increase 
in the unearned premium reserve. 
This loss was much more than offset 
by investment income, and the year’s 
results were not much below the 
average of the past ten years. Due 
to the nature of the casualty busi- 
ness, earnings from underwriting 
have shown wide fluctuations. On 
the other hand, the investment earn- 
ings have shown a very steady up- 
ward trend.—R. H. Platts, presi- 


dent, Standard of Detroit Group 
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HE YEAR’S underwriting results 
were satisfactory. A substan- 


tial underwriting profit was returned 
by our fidelity and surety lines. The 
experience in nearly all of our casu- 
alty lines also was satisfactory and 
contributed to our underwriting 
profit for the year. Our expense 
ratio for 1952 was lower than for 
1951. 

Our automobile liability experi- 
ence showed marked improvement 
over 1951. The benefits of the rate 
increases which have been granted 
in most states in the last two years 
should now be more fully reflected 
in our results. We have reason 
to believe that, barring any sharp 
resumption of the inflationary spiral, 
there should be a continued improve- 
ment in our automobile experience. 
Also, it is hoped that some reduction 
in the number of traffic accidents will 
be brought about by the current 
increased efforts to promote street 
and highway safety by the entire in- 
surance industry as well as by state 
and federal authorities, safety coun- 
cils and many civic groups through- 
out the country. 

The workmen’s compensation bus- 
iness also showed improvement over 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Ind advertisement 
is appearing currently in the 
following national magazines: 
@ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST @ TIME 


@ NEWSWEEK @ LIFE @ FORTUNE 
@ NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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N THIS paper it is planned to 

discuss the relation of the marine 

insurance concept of insurance to 
the multiple line problem of the in- 
surance business in the United 
States. There is no phase of the in- 
surance business that has more dyna- 
mite connected with it than does this 
question of how to use the multiple 
underwriting powers now available 
to fire, marine and casualty compa- 
nies. The reason for this is that the 
problem cuts across the whole fabric 
of the insurance business. Enough 
has been done in the preparation of 
new forms under multiple power 
legislation to indicate that this is so. 


Cutting Across Boundaries 


Statistics and their relation to 
rates are involved. The combining 
of what has been known as different 
kinds of insurance in a single policy 
may cut across the well-established 
boundaries of various underwriting 
arid rating organizations. The merg- 
ing of hazards which were formerly 
covered under separate policies and 
which carried different rates of ac- 
quisition cost direct the problem to 
the middleman’s most sensitive nerve 
—his pocketbook nerve. Enough has 
been done within the last two or 
three years to indicate that all of 
these problems—and many more— 
are involved. 

We do not need to look further 
than the recent homeowners’ form 
proposed by the Pacific Fire Rating 
Bureau to observe the sort of chain 
reaction that follows the suggestion 
of a broad new form of policy. As 
I am a retired insurance executive, 
if my suggestions seem to be too 
drastic for the present mental state 
of the insurance business, they can 
be dismissed as the brain storm of 
an aging—but I still hope of an open 
—insurance mind. 
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WILLIAM D. WINTER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


It is not possible to understand the 
present problems of the insurance 
business unless we have a very clear 
understanding, first, of the origin 
and development of insurance and, 
second, of the progress of insurance 
in the United States, particularly 


An open insurance mind 


since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury when its development was to a 
very considerable degree controlled 
by what been known as the 
“Appleton Rule” in the New York 
State Insurance Law. It will there- 
fore be worth while to examine these 
developments before we face the 
picture as it presents itself today in 
the insurance world in the United 
States, following the general enact- 
ment in most states of multiple 
power underwriting laws. 

Let us then go back to the begin- 
ning. We can eliminate the earliest 
type of indemnity, known as general 
average, because this was devised 


has 


to cover a particular situation—that 
of jettison of cargo in connection 
with maritime ventures. The first 
real attempt to give broad protection 
against the hazards to which prop 
erty is subject appears in the bot- 
tomry and respondentia bonds. used 
at the beginning of the Christian era. 
These bonds were issued in connec- 
tion with loans to finance maritime 
ventures. In the case of the collateral 
being the hull of the vessel, the bond 
was known as a bottomry bond. 
When the collateral was cargo, it 
was called a respondentia bond. 


Only on Safe Arrival 


These bonds were not issued by 
insurance companies but by bankers 
who were quite ready to lend money 
on ships and cargoes. However, the 
borrower was in the unhappy posi- 
tion where perhaps his whole assets 
were tied up in a single venture and, 
if misfortune overtook it, he would 
not be in a position to repay the loan 
to the banker on the due date. So 
the interesting scheme was devised 
by which the loan was repayable 
only in the event of the safe arrival 
of the ship and its cargo. If misfor- 
tune overtook the voyage and the 
ship and its cargo were lost or seri- 
ously damaged, then the loan was 
either fully extinguished or the bor- 
rower was called upon only to pay 
the difference between the amount 
of his loss and the amount of the 
loan. 

There is no evidence in connec- 
tion with these interesting bonds to 
indicate that there was any limita- 
tion as to the cause of loss which 
would extinguish the obligation. In 
general average a single cause of 
loss was the heart of the conception 
of general average—the jettison of 
cargo. The value of the cargo jet- 


(Continued on page |24) 
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MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


ON ALL CLASSES 
OF OCEAN AND 
INLAND MARINE 
INSURANCE 
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MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


Member Companies: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OR nearly a quarter of a cen- 

tury the State of New York 

has been trying to rid its roads 
of the financially irresponsible mo- 
torist. Despite all efforts between 
200 and 400 thousand motorists 
continue to operate their vehicles 
without insurance. Each year they 
kill, injure and destroy the property 
of thousands of innocent victims 
without being able to respond in 
damages. Each year they cause 
losses running into many millions 
of dollars. 


Not Enough 


Although the Financial Responsi- 
bility Law and the Safety Responsi- 
bility Law have been on the statute 
books for many years, it is clear 
that indirect compulsion is not 
enough. Certain motorists will not 
insure their motor vehicles unless 
they are forced to do so. Everyone 
agrees that they constitute a social 
and economic problem which re- 
quires a simple, direct solution. The 
only question is the method by 
which they shall be forced to meet 
their obligations to their fellow 
citizens. 

After nearly three years of study, 
the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Unsatisfied Judgment Fund and 
Compulsory Insurance recently filed 
its report with the Legislature and 
sponsored the introduction of two 
bills designed to implement its con- 
clusions. The first bill, the “Motor 
Vehicle Financial Responsibility 
Act” will require everyone who 
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ALFRED J. BOHLINGER 


Superintendent of Insurance of New York 


owns a motor vehicle registered in 
the state to show proof of financial 
responsibility through insurance or 
otherwise before his vehicle can be 
registered. 

The second bill, the “Assigned 
Case Plan” will require all automo 
bile liability insurance companies 
licensed to do business in New York 
State to establish a plan by means 
of which the innocent, injured vic 
tims of hit and run drivers, unin 
sured non-resident motorists and 
others will be able to recover for 
their damages. 

The first bill solves the major 
problem—that of getting all motor- 
ists insured. The second bill pro- 
vides protection against the law 
violators and others. Both bills, in 
their purpose clauses, affirm that it 
is the intention of the Legislature 
to leave undisturbed the present 
methods of carrying on an insurance 
business in the state. Both bills were 
very carefully drafted to guarantee 
to all the people of the state all of 
the benefits of the private enterprise 
insurance system. 

The proposed mandatory automo- 
bile insurance bill will make no 
change in the way automobile lia- 
bility insurance rates are established 
in New York. Rates depend upon 
the frequency and severity of acci- 
dents, not upon whether insurance 
is mandatory or voluntary, Despite 
what the spokesmen for special in- 
terest groups say, there is no inter- 
relationship between mandatory 
automobile liability insurance and 
rates. 


They contend that mandatory 
auto liability insurance inevitably 
results in increasing the cost of in- 
surance. In a vain attempt to prove 
this contention, they state that auto- 
mobile bodily injury rates between 
1927 and 1952 rose 38.4 per cent in 
Massachusetts and 8.6 per cent in 
New York. This argument not only 
is specious but also distorts the 
figures in that there is omitted the 
last automobile insurance rate in- 
crease in New York. Giving effect 
to this increase in New York the 
difference in percentages would have 
been 15.7 rather than 29.8. Sig- 
nificantly enough, moreover, twenty- 
seven states had rate increases 
greater than Massachusetts during 
the same period. For example, in 
California rates rose 149.2 per cent 
without compulsory insurance. In 
Mississippi rates rose 131.2 per cent 
without compulsory insurance. In 
Wisconsin rates rose 164.9 per cent 
without compulsory insurance. 
Similar examples can be taken from 
other states. 


Preserve Not Destroy 


Because they do not establish a 
tax supported fund, these New York 
bills preserve, not destroy, private 
enterprise in the automobile liability 
insurance field. In this connection it 
should be noted that the principle 
of mandatory automobile liability in- 
surance is not new in New York. 
The fact is that the present Safety 
Responsibility Law now compels 
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ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES 


A. Objections to compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance: 


1. The very essence of the social 
problem arising out of the use of au- 
tomobiles is safety. Compulsory in- 
surance, contrary to impressions 
held by some of its advocates, is not 
a safety measure. Under compulsion 
there is constant pressure toward 
laxity in driver licensing and car 
registration. Emphasis on compul- 
sory insurance diverts attention 
from safety. 


The Financial Gap 


2. Compulsory insurance is advo- 
cated as a means of closing the so- 
called “financial gap” as to persons 
injured in automobile accidents by 
financially irresponsible drivers. Ac- 
tually, that gap is relatively small in 
New York, though some hardship 
cases do arise therefrom. About 
95% of New York motorists are 
now insured. In addition, under 
present law, over $1,300,000 is de- 
posited each year by uninsured 
motorists, and over 22,000 releases 
are filed each year in uninsured 
cases. Additional feasible, prac- 
ticable and proven safety measures 
will narrow the gap to the vanishing 
point. 

3. Massachusetts enacted a compul- 
sory law over twenty-five years ago 
when safety responsibility laws of 
the New York type were unknown. 
No other state has followed its ex- 
ample. On the contrary, after ex- 
haustive study twenty state legisla- 
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tive commissions have since rejected 
compulsion, and forty-two states in 
all have enacted security safety re- 
sponsibility laws of the New York 
type. Every province of Canada 
after like exhaustive study has re- 
jected compulsion except one—the 
socialistic Province of Saskatche- 
wan. 

4. A compulsory law applicable to 
registered cars cannot cover: 


(a) Out-of-state cars; the present 
New York law, on the other hand, 
applies to accidents and injuries 
caused by automobiles in New York 
irrespective of whether New York 
cars or out-of-state cars are in- 
volved. 

(b) Hit-and-run drivers. 

(c) Stolen cars and cars uséd with- 
out permission of the owner. 

(d) Cars used without insurance in 
violation of law. All these (a, b, c, 
d) are outside the reach of a com- 
pulsory law. 


Out of State Accidents 


5. The Massachusetts law applies 
only to accidents upon the public 
ways within the state. It may be 
that a compulsory law could be made 
applicable as well to off-the-high- 
way accidents within the state. There 
is grave question, however, whether 
any state can or should compel its 
citizens to carry liability insurance 
effective outside the state. On the 
other hand policies now purchased 
voluntarily, which do meet all re- 
quirements of New York law, also 


apply generally to accidents any- 
where in the United States and 
Canada. 

6. The policy in Massachusetts un- 
der the compulsory law is an “ab- 
solute policy”; meaning that the 
injured party can recover against a 
company irrespective of breach of 
condition or failure of the insured 
to cooperate with the company. This 
leads inevitably to fraudulent claims, 
particularly in connection with guest 
occupants and members of opera- 
tors’ families, and to nullification of 
the system of classifications on which 
rates are based. In brief, honest in- 
sureds must suffer, rate-wise, be- 
cause of the dishonest insureds. 


Pressure on Rates 


7. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance leads inevitably to re- 
peated and unrelenting political 
pressures on rates. The experience 
in Massachusetts has been as fol- 
lows: 

(a) In 1928, the insurance commis- 
sioner was compelled to resign be- 
cause he refused the governor’s de- 
mand to promulgate rates which the 
commissioner considered inadequate 
(b) In 1931, a special session of the 
legislature was called following the 
promulgation of automobile rates, 
due to legislators’ demands for rates 
lower than the rates officially pro- 
mulgated. 

(c) In 1936, guest occupancy cov 
erage was excluded in order to re- 
duce the rates. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(d) In 1937, an appeal was taken 
to the courts because of inadequacy 
of the rates promulgated. 

(e) In 1950, there was a state ref- 
erendum to obtain a statewide flat 
rate. 

(f) In 1952, companies again ap- 
pealed to the courts because of in- 
adequacy of rates. 

8. Political pressures are inherent 
in a compulsory law and are pres- 
ent irrespective of how rates are 
made, whether by the commissioner 
or by the companies. Political pres- 
sures arise from the very fact of 
compulsion itself upon owners of 
automobiles, whether they be a mil- 
lion and a half people in Massachu- 
setts or four million people in New 
York. This situation presents an 
irresistible temptation to many can- 
didates for public office to hold out 
the promise of reduction in rates. 
This has occurred in Massachusetts. 
There is no reason to believe it will 
not occur in New York. 


Inadequate Rates 


9. Political pressures on rates neces- 
sarily result in inadequate rates. In- 
adequate rates result in a reluctance 
and unwillingness of companies to 
write insurance, thus resulting in a 
restricted market for insurance buy- 
ers. This, in turn, inevitably leads 
to demands for the establishment of 
a state fund in competition with or 
to the exclusion of private enter 
prise. No matter what form com- 
pulsory legislation might initially 
take this would be true. New York 
has already created the precedent of 
competitive state funds 

10. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance results in a flood of legis- 
lation. In Massachusetts between 
1931 and 1939 almost six hundred 
bills concerning the compulsory law 
were filed. In 1951 alone, thirty-six 
bills were filed. In 1952 alone, fifty- 
four were filed. Governor Herter in 
his message this year to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature said “The op- 
eration of our compulsory automo- 
bile insurance law has been a source 
of constant vexation to the people 
of the Commonwealth “ 

11. Under a compulsory law there 
is a tendency for people to purchase 
only the coverage required by law. 


» 


Fewer people in Massachusetts pur- 
chase limits in excess of the limits 
required by law than in the other 
states; fewer people in Massachu- 
setts purchase medical payments 
insurance (which is not a required 
coverage under a compulsory law) 
than in the other states. Thus, less 
insurance protection is afforded in 
a state having a compulsory law than 
is afforded in a state where the pro- 
tection is purchased voluntarily. 


B. Alternative measures 


1. Impoundment. Impoundment of 
uninsured cars involved in accidents 
has been proven to be highly effec- 
tive toward increasing the number 
of insured cars. It affords 
additional financial relief in many 
cases to insured motorists and the 
public injured by the uninsured car. 
It applies only to the uninsured mo- 
torist. Impoundment provisions 
have been in effect in a number of 
Canadian provinces for some seven 
years have met with public 
favor. 

2. Unsatisfied judgment fund. As 
before indicated, whatever gap exists 
under present New York law can be 
reduced to the vanishing point by 
additional, proven, safety measures. 
Whatever small gap might then re 
main (or even any gap now existing 
under present law) fully 
closed by an unsatisfied judgment 
fund law. Such a fund is created 
through a small contribution by in 
sured motorists and a_ substantial 
assessment against uninsured motor- 
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ists. All uncollectible claims against 
financially irresponsible motorists 
are paid from the fund within cer- 
tain limits. It is not discriminatory 
since all insured motorists and their 
families are fully protected, while 
uninsured and their families, if in- 
jured while riding in or operating 
uninsured automobiles, have no re- 
course to the fund. Such a law would 
be wholly practicable in New York 
and in any state where the laws re- 
sult, as in New York, in a high per- 
centage of insured cars. It would: 
(a) Provide a means whereby the 
insured motorist and the public could 
be paid when hit by the uninsured, 
financially irresponsible driver, driv- 
ers of stolen cars, hit and run driv- 
ers, etc. 

(b) Aid present law in removing 
the uninsured motorist from the 
road until he had met his liabilities. 
Result in an increase in the 
presently high percentage of insured 
drivers. 

(d) Create increased governmental 
interest in better highway legislation 
and its enforcement. 

(e) Result in a keener interest by 
the press and public in accident pre- 
vention measures. 

(f) Eliminate any demand or need 
for compulsory insurance. 

g) Constitute a bulwark against 
the state going into the insurance 
business. 


(c) 


A Sound Solution 


An unsatisfied judgment fund law 
in New York, coupled with existing 
law strengthened by additional 
safety measures, would provide a 
sound solution of the financial as- 
pect of the social problem which 
arises out of automobile accidents in 
this state. It would avoid the grave 
evils inherent in any compulsory 
law. It would save New York citi- 
zens from the “constant vexation” 
of compulsion. 

Such funds have worked well in 
Canada over a period of years, and 
in the State of North Dakota, de- 
spite deficiencies in that state’s 
safety responsibility law and inade- 
quate enforcement thereof, resulting 
in a comparatively low percentage 
of insured cars. 

New Jersey in 1952 rejected com- 
pulsory insurance and enacted an 
unsatisfied judgment act. 
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Making Friends... 


Poul H. Miers (right) and 
William D. Miers (left) dis- 
cuss rotes applicable to a 
newly constructed build- 
ing with Harry W. Brown, 
Fire Association - Reliance 
Fieldman. Pau! Miers, in 
the business since 1916, 
has been President of the 
Lehigh Association of 
Insurance Agents, and 
Director of the State Asso- 
ciation. Son William is 
present Secretary of the 
Lehigh Association. 


“INFORMED ... WILLING .. . DEPENDABLE”... 


Comments like these from successful, enterprising agency 
men are gratifying to Harry W. Brown, Fire Association - 
Reliance Fieldman. But he knows such confidence can be 
inspired only by prompt, reliable, and efficient counsel and 
cooperation. He knows, too, that a good field man works 
for the industry as a whole, and he now serves as President 
of both the Anthracite Field Club and the Fire Safety 
Association of Pennsylvania. 

Beyond their demonstrated ability, Fire Association - 
Reliance Fieldmen have a special talent for making friends. 
There are several reasons, but most of the men they contact 
will agree on one. It’s because they represent companies 
that will never grow too large for “family” feeling . . . 
companies that have high regard for personal relationships, 
making every effort to retain them through the years. Why 


Fieldmen 


not find out how the Fire Association - Reliance Fieldmen 
can help you? 

Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 


Fire Association 
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“The Trial of John Peter Zenger—1735." Zenger is largely credited 
with establishing freedom of the press in America. Publication of 
protests against the British governor's ty es brought tr 
libel. He was acquitted. (Illustration courtesy Intertype Corpo 


American rights 


Freedom of the press is one of the several hard-won liberties that 
Americans prize so highly. Another is the right to acquire and 
own property. With respect to the latter, the Great American 
Group of Insurance Companies for eighty-one years has been 
issuing contracts of insurance to protect the interests of prop- 
erty holders. 


The scope of protection offered by Great American is broad 
and varied. Its widely distributed staff of more than 17,000 
agents is organized to render prompt and efficient service. You 
are invited to consult with the one in your community—or, if 
you prefer, you may deal with Great American through your 
own broker. 


Great American Group 
of Insurance Companies 


GREAT AMERICAN ~ GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY - AMERICAN ALLIANCE + AMERICAN NATIONAL + DETROIT FIRE & MARINE - MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE + ROCHESTER AMERICAN 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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ADJUSTER’S BEST FRIEND 


N THE 


casualty 


investigation of any 
claim, the adjuster’s 

most important tool and his best 
friend in the case of litigation is the 
statement. As the liability 
of most cases hinges upon “a ques- 
tion of fact,” the adjuster can only 
assess the value of each case by 
reliance on testimony which he 
knows will be given at the time 
of trial. The only way to know what 
testimony will be given is to obtain 


signed 


a signed statement from the poten 
tial witness. 
statement is of little value unless the 
witness has held to a 
Contrary to popular 
belief, the benefit of a signed state 
the 
hostile to 
7 he 
a signed statement is 
the 
set of facts which can be 


However, the signed 
been given 
set of facts. 
whether 
gives a story favorable or 
the adjuster’s 
test of 
this 


a given 


ment 1s not witness 
real 
“will 


witness to 


interest 
statement hold 


changed in no essential detail at a 
later date?” In light of this stand 
ard, it is plain to see that the value 
of the signed statement depends en- 
tirely upon the completeness with 
which the pertinent facts involving 
an accident are covered. 


Not All the Answers 


\ completely detailed story from 
a witness is an essential. As a rule, 
the signed statement in a liability 
case should be concerned only with 
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J. O. HOLBROOK 
Casualty Claims Manager 
Boston Insurance Company 


the facts preceding and accompany- 
ing an accident. Statements about 
events following the accident, or 
leading up to the chain of events 
which caused the accident, have little 
or no relation to the question of lia 
bility. A statement need not have 
all the answers to be a good state 
ment, but all important points must 
be covered either positively or nega 
tively in order to give it value 

The number of harassed claims ex- 
aminers who throw up their hands 
when reading signed statements sub 
mitted by the field is legion 
and again, an adjuster has failed to 
“sew up” the 
facts which cannot be changed 


Time 


witness to a set of 
rhe 
examiner is not looking for a story 
favorable to his interest. The at- 
torney relying on the statement in 
the defense of a court action does 
not care what the testimony of the 
witness is. Both men are concerned 
with knowing, in advance, the story 
the witness will testify to on the 
witness stand. 

It seems ironic that the adjuster 
gives such poor treatment to his best 
friend. Is this because the adjuster 
has not been properly trained in the 
taking of signed statements, because 
he is not properly versed in ques- 
tions of liability, or is it because he 


loses his perspective in the presence 
[ rattled 
overlooking important points 


of a witness and is into 


Two Causes 


In the opinion of this writer, there 


are two causes for such a tremen 
dous preponderance of poor state 
ments—(1) inadequate training and 


Phis 


article cannot deal with the training 


(2) inadequate supervision 
even if the 
thoughtful 
ind alert supervision, if demanding 


problem However, 


original training is poor, 
IVE the adjuster the 
to take a 
ment that will stand up under the 


enough, can 


“know how” signed state 


most searching cross examination 


Proper supervision will eliminate 


statements which are actually only 
glorified narratives or reports which 
would be acceptable as newspapel 
accounts of an accident 

office 


managers 


ind 
othece 


Branch 
claims 


supervisors 
and home 
claims examiners cannot be unaware 
of the 
court on a signed statement which 
has been poorly taken. In this day 
and age of plaintiff-minded juries, 
how can a defendant hope to win a 
verdict if the facts upon which he is 
relying have only the substance of 
sand? If claims departments are 
going to do their part in holding 
down the velocity of the unfavorable 


consequences ot relying in 
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Loss Logic—Continued 


trend of verdicts against casualty 
insurers, it seems essential to wage 
a concentrated, aggressive and con- 
tinuous war to improve the quality 
of the statements taken. 

There are words which have no 
place in a signed statement. Some of 
these are “fast,” “near,” 
“close,” “short,” “some,” “approach- 
ing,” etc. We know that the aver- 
age witness cannot give us good, 
clear, concise, accurate measure- 
ments of time and distance, but we 
do know that we can get almost 
any witness to tell us in approximate 
“feet” what he means by “near” or 
“far,” and in approximate ‘miles per 
hour” what he means by “slow,” 
“fast,” etc. The signed statement 
which says, “as I was approaching 
the intersection” is of no value. By 
taking time with the witness and 


“slow,” 


questioning him, we can find out 
from the witness what he means by 
“approaching” and our statement 
will then read “when I was within 
ten or fifteen feet of the near inter- 
section line.””’ Thus we have a specific 
statement of fact which cannot be 
changed at a later date. 


Specific Phrases 


Statements containing such spe- 
cific phrases as “I saw for the first 
time” are worth their weight in gold. 
If the witness establishes in this 
specific manner when the claimant 
was first seen, he cannot at a later 
date testify in court to seeing the 
claimant at some other time with- 
out being confronted by his signed 
statement. 

In taking a signed statement, the 
investigator, like the salesman, must 
be “the man with a plan.” He must 
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The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
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have an outline so firmly fixed in 
his mind that he automatically fol- 
lows it when taking a statement. 
That is, he must be thoroughly fam- 
iliar with the mechanics of taking a 
statement. 

For example, let us suppose the 
adjuster is taking a statement from 
the insured’s operator who has be- 
come involved in a serious pedestrain 
accident. The starting point of a 
good statement must be a diagram. 
With a rough diagram (which be- 
comes a part of the statement) be- 
fore them, the adjuster and operator 
should go over the entire accident, 
filling in the details on the diagram. 
Time, speed, distances should all be 
covered and the diagram should 
show the position of the car when 
the pedestrian was first seen, at the 
point of contact, and at the point 
stopped. By using a diagram, the 
details of the accident become clari- 
fied, the story given by the witness 
is kept consistent, containing no 
obvious contradictions, and the ad- 
juster is able to write very rapidly 
a clear and orderly statement. 


Introduction 


In the introductory section, after 
briefly giving the name, age, occupa- 
tion, and driving qualifications of 
the operator, the adjuster should 
mention the date and time of the 
accident, weather, lighting and road 
conditions. If it was raining, were 
the windshield wipers working? If 
snowing, what about chains, snow 
tires, or treads on tires? If dark, 
what about headlights, etc.? Next 
comes a brief description of the 
locus, the operator’s direction, the 
nature of the neighborhood (thickly 
or sparsely settled), type of inter- 
section, traffic control, parked auto- 
mobiles, etc. 

This introductory section of the 
signed statement will be short or 
long depending upon the seriousness 
of the accident and the relevancy of 
the physical location to the acci- 
dent. If the points to be covered are 
firmly outlined in the adjuster’s 
mind, he will put them in their 
chronological spot and so include all 
important points. 

Following the introduction, the ad- 
juster starts into the body of the 
statement. Where was the insured 
when he saw the pedestrian for the 
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first time? At what speed was he 
going and how many feet was he 
from the right-hand curb? Then 
it is necessary to know where the 
pedestrian was in relation to the 
position of the insured. How many 
feet was he ahead of the insured? 
How far was the pedestrian from 
the curbstone, crosswalk, trolley car 
track, or from some other easily 
identifiable object? What was he 
doing when first seen,—-walking or 
running? In which direction was he 
going and where was he looking? 


What Did He Do? 


The adjuster should then state 
what the operator of the car did be- 
tween the time he first saw the 
pedestrian and at the point of con- 
tact. What was the path of the auto- 
mobile and what were the path and 
actions of the pedestrian? Did he 
continue straight ahead, did he stop, 
did he run? What part of the auto- 
mobile came in contact with what 
part of the pedestrian? Where did 
the automobile stop,—how many feet 
past the point of impact, how many 
feet from the right-hand curb, facing 
in which direction? After the acci- 
dent occurred, it is necessary to 
learn where the pedestrian was lying 
in relation to the insured’s car and 
to the right-hand curb or some other 
easily identifiable point. The meas- 
urement and position of any skid 
marks left by the insured, as well as 
the exact location of any mark in 
the street which indicated where the 
pedestrian landed or was hit, should 
be clearly stated. If the pedestrian 
spoke immediately after the acci 
dent, what did he say ? 

If the adjuster obtains the above 
information in measurements,—the 
elapsed time in seconds, the speed in 
miles per hour, the position of the 
automobile in feet, then he has his 
“best friend,”—a statement of fact 
which cannot be changed at a later 
date. As indicated above, exact 
speeds, time or distances cannot al- 
ways be established, but it is essen- 
tial to have a statement containing 
a qualified speed or time. The state- 
ment should say “when I first saw 
the pedestrian he was approximately 
fifty feet in front of me” or “when I 
first saw the pedestrian he was from 
forty to sixty feet in front of me”; 


“two seconds after I saw the pedes- 
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trian he came in contact with my 
car” or “the contact occurred within 
two or three seconds after I saw the 
pedestrian” or “‘the traffic lights had 
been green for approximately five 
seconds by the time I entered the 
intersection.” 

The concluding section of the 
statement should not be a catch-all 
for points previously omitted. It 
should contain 4 description of dam- 
age done to the automobile, and 
should include a very brief descrip- 


tion of the injuries observed and 
period of unconsciousness, if any. 
The witness should write in his 
own handwriting, commencing on 
the concluding line of the statement, 
“T have read the above statement 
on —— pages, understand it and 
find it is true” or some other similar 
wording and sign his name. All 
pages of the statement should then be 
signed on the bottom line by the 
witness. Corrections on the state- 
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He Helps Prevent Loss 


He Surveys ond Analyzes 7 
His Clients’ Needs 


Another in the series of advertisements high- 
lighting the most important and distinguishing 
qualities that determine a good insurance agent. 


This series is based on literature prepared by, 


the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


Through careful surveys he is able to 
recommend essential coverages in adequate amounts. 
He points out that the only sound protection 


is enough protection. 


Agents of The American Insurance Group 
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is THE AMERICAN FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN. 
Your American Field Representative will be glad 


to show you this client-tested plan. 
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OST public relations men 

who discuss their profession 

are usually tempted to begin 
with a definition of the term pub- 
lic relations. Usually they select a 
very broad expression that will give 
the flavor of meaning and not al- 
ways a practical definition of just 
what they do. So many 
associated in some manner with the 
business are quick to rationalize what 
they have so long practiced. Per- 
haps rather than giving a quick 
euphonic definition, they would be 
wiser to first categorize the over-all 
activities into two sound phases 
which are elementary to any real 
understanding of the profession. 


who are 


Two Phases 


I believe that these two phases 
could well be called basic public 
relations and physical public rela- 


tions. And now for the definitions: 


Basic public relations is the attention 
we give to our business which predi- 
cates our integrity. While physical 
public relations is the art of securing 
the cooperation of normal people 
through the ethical use of mass psy- 
chology and communication. 

One phase without the other ob- 
viously will not provide a successful 
result. And I believe this statement 
is most evident when one looks at 
the situation of the casualty insur- 
ance industry. During my short as- 
sociation with the casualty and sur- 
ety business, I have become con- 
vinced that the industry has dem- 
onstrated its basic integrity through 
its service to the public. I believe 
that even with increased regulation 
from government, the companies 
have measured up and have oper- 
ated advantageously in the public’s 
interest. Most companies are and 
will continue to progress in the han- 
dling of claims. They have also done 
their best to satisfy the growing de- 
mand for large and small compre- 
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hensive policies—therefore provid- 
ing greater coverage for all. And 
until recently the casualty and sur- 
ety business held down to a suffer- 
able extent the prices the public had 
to pay for protection. It wasn’t until 
the losses became so great and event- 
ual recovery questionable that prices 
were increased. 

Undoubtedly there are innumer- 
able other instances which could be 
cited to prove that our business has 
strived as earnestly and completely 
as it is humanly possible to render 
the public the kind of service that 
is reasonably needed and expected. 
So, in all fairness we should rec- 
ognize the fact that our basic pub- 
lic relations has been sound and in 
many respects superior. Naturally, 
we cannot say that our business is 
perfect nor that there is not room for 
improvement. But in recent years 
this business has been receiving in- 
creasing amounts of criticism and 
abuse. And most of these attacks 
have been unjustified and unsound. 
It has hurt the business and in the 
final analysis, it has hurt the public. 


Physical Public Relations 


Now, we come to the other phase 
of public relations—the physical 
public relations which I have defined 
as the art of securing the coopera- 
tion of normal people through the 
ethical use of mass psychology and 
communication. Here is where we 
have failed. Without physical pub- 
lic relations, the attacks against our 
business will continue. The public 
will continue to criticize and abuse 
unless we give them information 
that will qualify or nullify these 
attacks. We just haven't told our 
story, our good deeds, to the pub- 
lic. Most impressions of the insur- 


ance-buying public are based on 
what they have read and heard 
most of this has been misinformation 
that emanates from biased, selfish or 
uninformed critics 


and 


| believe such 


the 


organizations as 
Casualty and 
Surety Corapanies have done a re 
markable job in informing insurance 
leaders of the problems, misunder- 
standing and misinformation that has 
occurred because of the lack of phys- 
ical public relations. But we must 
now realize that it is up to the com- 
panies individually and in groups on 
an industry-wide basis to solve the 
problems, correct the misunderstand- 
ing and supply adequate information 
to the public. Such efforts can be 
done on whatever geographic basis 
one wishes, but the job must be 
done. Currently Western Insurance 
Information Service has begun a 
program on a_ state-wide basis 
throughout California. Perhaps 
other states will follow suit. Others 


Association of 


may combine to operate on a sec- 
tional scale. We cannot be sure as 
yet how large an area can be suc- 
cessfully dealt with in one operation 
or with the funds available for such 
a program. We have no reference 
for our program. It’s never been 
done before 

I'd like to refer to a statement of 
the general manager of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Com 
panies, J. Dewey Dorsett when he 
said: 


“Let us not, however, spend the 
precious months and years that lie 
ahead, worrying about omissions in 
the past. There is too much at stake 
The future still belongs to us and 
our great free enterprise system if 
we have the courage and vision to 


take it. I believe we have, so let us 
keep our eyes fastened upon the 
future, determine that we shall not 
repeat errors of a past that belongs 
only to history, provide the sound 
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insurance protection the public 
wants and needs, and tell the story 
of this business to the world. If 
we do, we shall have nothing to 
fear from the people, our ultimate 
judges, and we shall discover new 
fields of business whose fertility will 
bring us all abundant reward.” 

But before attending to the busi- 
ness of telling the story, it would be 
wise to elaborate momentarily upon 
our approach in the dealing of our 
physical public relations. 


The Art of the Practice 


Despite the fact that physical pub 
lic relations will ultimately be con 
sidered a disciplined science, there 
will always be full scope within the 
scientific discipline for individual 
personality and talent. Perceptive 
ness, imagination and creativeness 
in full measure are demanded as in 
no other profession. They constitute 
the art of the practice. Each organi 
zation has these qualities in its work 
ing members in varying measure 
and applies them with varying skill 
in putting past training and experi- 
ence to use. Nothing can supplant 
them. In dealing with the public, one 
of the most important characteristics 
of one’s work is in its reflection of 
compassion for humanity. This is 
obvious—yet occasionally people get 
too absorbed in techniques, forget- 


ting that these techniques are applied 
to people. Every public relations 
move involves humanity, and can 
not be well executed without a sym- 
pathetic approach to men and what 
concerns them. 

Opinion surveys reveal what men 
think, but an insight into why they 
think and feel requires real com- 
passion. The good public relations 
man must drink deeply from the 
same streams that water the rest of 
mankind, Intellectualization by it- 
self never solves a human problem. 
Since men do not move by logic 
alone, the syllogism must be accom- 
panied by sympathy in arriving at 
most public relations solutions. 

For example, can you visualize a 
good housewife’s pride, imagine her 
betrayal, by a cake that fails her 
before her bridge club—then share 
her frustration, annoyance, embar- 
rassment? Then you have the feel 
of consumer relations. Or can you 
picture an old man, bored with re- 
tirement, magnifying small events to 
fill his days, impatiently waiting for 
the postman and an expected letter 
or check, and his chagrin when it 
fails to arrive? Then you have some 
understanding of relations with 
stockholders whose number includes 
many people of that kind. Or can 
you project yourself into a worker’s 
home when a blue slip arrives with 
the paycheck? Endure the blow to 
his ego, the disruption of family 
plans, the fear of the future that 
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infuse the whole household? Then 
you are better equipped to handle 
a lay-off notice. 


I have presented these examples 
in the hope of emphasizing the dif- 
ference between an approach that is 
hit and miss, that lacks that human 
approach, and that which distin- 
guishes a program which encompasses 
with greater depth the problems with 
which we are and will be faced. We 
can never overlook any individual 
situation in our work today. It may 
provide the answer to a mass prob- 
lem of tomorrow. Awareness of in- 
dividual reaction is important in a 
profession whose distinguishing 
characteristic is its concern with 
people en masse. Our knowledge of 
how one or several individuals will 
react in a given situation may aid us 
in handling a mass situation. When 
we aim at what we believe to be the 
center of our target, our awareness 
of many individual reactions may 
enable us to place a few shots around 
the periphery without detracting 
from our main effort. 


Our Main Effort 


And now to the matter of our 
main effort. We have set the objec- 
tive of Western Insurance Informa- 
tion Service to inform the public 
of the business of casualty insur- 
ance, its functions and services, so 
that our business will be better un- 
derstood and accepted; and as a 
result, its position as a free and pri- 
vate enterprise system of operation 
strengthened. We have recognized 
that support must come from all 
segments of the industry and have 
extended a blanket invitation to all 
companies. The immediate formu- 
lation of the present program had 
its origin at a meeting of the Pacific 
Insurance and Surety Conference in 
Santa Barbara last March. Out of 
the present eighteen members of 
Western Insurance Information 
Service, sixteen were represented at 
that meeting. Currently the com- 
pany members are soliciting others 
to join. Each company joining the 
organization has been asked to fi- 
nance the overall budget proportion- 
ate to their casualty writings in the 
State of California. A $500 mini- 
mum and $5,000 maximum fee has 
been requested. 
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We have set before us some spe-, 
cific aims which we feel will help 
us in reaching our objective. Nat-| 
urally there are many other aims 
which we will seek as time pro- 
gresses, but believe the most 
important and necessary at this 
point to be the following : 


we 


1. Improve press relations by per- 
sonal contact and by distribution of 
more and better information dealing 
with insurance activities. 

2. Prepare the public for rate in- 
creases—emphasizing loss costs as 
related to premiums. Items of par- 
ticular interest are legal costs, medi- 
cal costs, large contingent fees re- 
sulting from tax-free jury verdicts 
and repair costs. 

3. Emphasis on relative increase of 
insurance costs compared with cost; 
of living. 
4. Better understanding of the re- 
sponsibility of insurers in property 
damage claims. 

5. Explain the problem of surcharge | 
on drivers under twenty-five years | 
of age, encouraging professional | 
driver training programs. 

6. Circulate articles of interest em- | 
phasizing tragedy of automobile ac- | 
cidents. 

7. Point out the evils of compulsory | 
insurance. 





Plan of Operation 


Those are the current aims or| 
immediate objectives. And this is 
how we plan to realize our program: 

| 


| 


1. Our state-wide speakers program | 
has recently begun operation with 
ninety speakers distributed through- | 
out the state. These speakers are| 
culled from personnel of member 
insurance companies and appear be- 
fore service clubs, associations, un- 
ions, etc. We provide the speakers | 
with speeches that are primarily to| 
be used as reference material, pre- | 
senting the industry viewpoint on| 
whatever subject is requested. We 
use the press and radio to announce 
the speaker’s appearance and again 
use the various media of communica- 
tion in quoting significant parts of 
his message. 

2. Periodic news releases are also 
sent to daily and weekly newspapers, 
radio, television stations and the 
trade press depending on the im- 
portance or significance of the sub- 
ject matter. Although we are bound 
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How To 
INCREASE 


THE 


NET INCOME 
of 
Your Agency 


ost methods of increasing the 
M income of a fire-casualty agency 
or brokerage firm also involve increasing 
expenses. An exception to this has been 
found by those representing Connecticut 
Mutual. Hundreds of agents and brokers 
have added thousands of dollars to their 
Why? 


does so 


with us. 
Because Mutual 
much of the work which, in the fire and 


incomes by working 


Connecticut 


casualty lines, you have to do yourself 


or pay to have done in your office. 


Even fire-casualty men who for years 





have represented another life insurance 
and haven't written much 
the 


company 


business have been amazed at 
volume of commissions that results from 
the help and cooperation given by The 


Connecticut Mutual. 


From this experience of ours with your 
kind of office we have evolved methods 
that will work for you, and have trained 
our home office staff and fieldmen to 
understand the special problems you 
have, All this has béen condensed into 


a plan that you should know about. 





The 16-page booklet shown above tells 
about these special facilities. Here are 
some of the subjects it deals with: 


e Why it is profitable for a fire-casualty 
agent or broker to handle life insur- 


ance, 


Details of Connecticut Mutual’s plan 
to help you sell, 


Why Connecticut Mutual is a good 


jor you, 


He 


OVER = 
100% 
4 


company 


Why Connecticut Mutual is a good 


company for your client. 


Examples of what other fire-casualty 
agents and brokers have done in 
dollars of 


terms of thousands of 


additional income. 


A copy of this new booklet is yours for 
the asking, without the slightest obliga- 
tion on your part. Send for yours today 

it may well guide your agency toward 
a material increase in 


net income 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut Dept. 81-3-3 


I am interested in selling life insurance so please send 
me, free and without obligation, your new booklet “A Plan 
to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 


Name 


Street 


Town 
or City 


(please print) 
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can be attributed to a small group of men who have devoted their 
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and, through experience, arranged contracts which adequately 


prov ide necessary protection. 
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NSURANCE agencies through- 

out the United States have be- 

haved in a conspicuously cool 
fashion towards television as an ad- 
vertising or policy-sales generating 
device. Much of this apathy can be 
traced directly to the “deep-freeze” 
on the construction of new television 
transmitters during the past several 
years. But, with the lifting of this 
“ban,” smaller communities have 
hopped on the television bandwagon 
and are now playing host to tele- 
vised entertainment, for the first 
time in months. Hence, insurance 
agencies have found it both profit- 
able and pleasurable to “project” 
numerous programs for the televi- 
sion future which lies “just ahead,” 
on the insurance policy-merchandis- 
ing course. 


Imaginative Program 


One such agency has made it a 
point, and a profitable one, to present 
“Mr. Industry,” a ten minute per- 
sonally conducted Cook’s tour of a 
different local manufacturing plant 
every Monday morning, bright and 
early, from six fifty through seven 
A.M. A commercial photographer 
visits a different factory every week 
and takes a number of candid camera 
“shots” of workers engaged in the 
various processes which combine to 
make production of widely diverse 
products possible. The factory em- 
ployees are actually members of the 
all-star cast used for each such ten 
minute film, a composite affair pro- 
duced especially for “videocasting.” 
The commercials stress the fact that 
any worker will “toil at peak effi- 
ciency if he knows that he is carry- 
ing entirely adequate fire, theft, auto- 
mobile and accident, insurance. 
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Every manufacturer, regardless of 
the size of the plant or the species of 
products which are turned out, will 
be more than welcome to participate 
in this type of television offering. 


“Fire Fighters” 


Another equally television-minded 
insurance agency offers a unique 
TV presentation known as “Fire 
Fighters.” Again, a local photogra- 
pher personally visits the main, as 
well as all branch firehouses, and 
fire stations of suburbs and regional 
towns. He makes a film which shows 
closeups of fire-fighting equipment 
and he records interviews with fire 
fighters in the course of which a 
number of their more interesting 
experiences are related. This film 
is offered every other week, the first 
and third Fridays, from six fifteen 
through six-twenty-five when the en- 
tire family is gathered at the evening 
dinner table. 

The commercial segment of this 
program emphasizes the fact that 
modern fire-fighting equipment, fire- 
fighters, and fire insurance, form a 
“threesome” which is most desir- 
able from the viewpoint of the 
workers’ peace of mind. 

Then, on the television horizon, 
one insurance agency has had ex- 
ceptionally fine fortune with a pro- 
gram known as “Hi, Housewife.” 
This agency is of the opinion that 
the housewife is the power behind 
the insurance purchasing throne, She 
it is who decides in many instances 
whether the “budget” can stand 
more insurance of one species or an- 
other, and if she is the possessor of 


' 
children, she is extremely apt to be 
insurance conscious. This program 
is “heard and observed” every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday evening 
between the hours of six fifty-five 
and seven P.M. During this thrice- 
weekly, five minute interval, not one 
but three short and to the point sug- 
gestions dealing with homemaking, 
housecleaning technique, kitchen lay- 
out, room and home modernization, 
are all presented. These may be sent 
in, or brought in, by any and all 
housewives within the community. 
Such brainstorms must be concise, 
to the point, and definitely on the 
practical side. Two dollars apiece 
is paid for each one accepted, and 
one of the hint-submitters is se- 
lected every program to act as 
“Guest Commentator.” This house- 
wife who is chosen for this activity, 
is paid five dollars for her commenta- 
ting, and announcements are inter- 
spersed between such suggestions, 
kept in the ultra-friendly woman to 
woman vein. The result is a pro- 
gram which is intensely interesting 
and at the same time, extremely 
economical. 


A Typical Home 


This self-same agency has re- 
ported extremely satisfactory results 
with a program known as “Housing 
Newsreel.” A local photographer 
selects a typical home with an equally 
ordinary family dwelling inside. 
Every week, on Thursday, from six 
twenty through six thirty P.M., this 
family is interviewed, with every 
member from Junior to Great 
Grandmother, discussing in highly 
informal fashion, their hobbies, 
sporting interests, and leisure time 
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pursuits in general. The entire in- 
terview with the various members 
of this family is compressed into ten 
fleeting moments, and the commer- 
cials consist of a reminder to the 
effect that any family can run smack 
dab up against an emergency when 
least expected, such as fire, theft, 
automobile accidents, and like events 
of an unfortunate as well as unex- 
pected nature. Hence “family peace 
of mind” can be materially acceler- 
ated by carrying at all times a sub- 
stantial amount of insurance. The 
family thus selected will receive ten 
dollars for their posing pains. The 


photographer charges the insurance 
concern little or nothing for his 
photographic activity inasmuch as he 
invariably sells duplicate prints of 
pictures taken to family members for 
their own photographic albums or 
scrapbooks, 


Best Time and Days 


In a recent survey undertaken of 
all insurance agencies who have ex- 
perimented considerably and consist- 
ently with television as a sales stimu- 
lant, it has been effectively deter- 
mined that the best possible times 
for telecasting are, between six 
and seven thirty A.M., if factory 








workers’ attention is to be garnered ; 
from ten to eleven A.M. if Madame 
housewife is the television target, 
and from six fifteen through seven 
fortyfive P.M., if the entire family 
is to be the guest of honor in their 
own home, while they dine round 
the supper table, watching television 
on the extension screen viewer. 
Monday and Thursday, the same 
survey reveals, are best days of the 
television week from the standpoint 
of gttracting a maximum TV audi- 
ence. This, then, is the story for 
insurance executives to thoughtfully 
ponder over, while considering their 
advertising maneuvers for the ensu- 
ing months. 
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UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 


Securities 
Deposited 
os Required 
by Law 


American & Foreign Insurance Co. $ 440,487 $19,574,500 $20,014,987 


“The British & Foreign 
Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


Globe Indemnity Company 


*The Liverpool & London & 
Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 


Newark Insurance Company 

Queen Insurance Company of America 
Royal Indemnity Company 

*Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Star Insurance Company of America 


*Thames and Mersey Marine 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Virginia Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 


1,047,299 
1,101,102 


1,403,728 
717,762 
834,157 

1,159,566 

1,354,507 
440,827 


1,044,230 


492,614 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 





Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


Other 
Admitted 


Assets Liabilities 


11,164,231 
81,044,280 


12,211,530 
82,145,382 


42,476,901 
25,211,543 
64,881,983 
88,666,571 
49,481,589 
22,173,570 


43,880,629 
25,929,305 
65,716,140 
89,826,137 
50,836,096 
22,614,397 
6,379,335 7,423,565 


6,974,592 7,467,206 


$12,369,720 


7,237,211 
56,154,034 


28,286,775 
16,460,374 
41,633,478 
62,433,128 
33,133,188 
14,592,067 


4,301,531 


4,643,576 


(Includes Capital) 


Market 
Value 
Basis 


Annual 
Statement 
Capital Basis 


$ 7,158,955 


$1,500,000 $ 7,645,267 


4,663,407 
23,702,890 


4,974,319 
25,991,348 


500,000° 
2,500,000 


14,386,399 
8,890,821 
22,327,418 
25,097,517 
16,560,370 
7,487,837 


500,000° 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 

500,000* 
1,000,000 


15,593,854 
9,468,931 
24,082,662 
27,393,009 
17,702,908 
8,022,330 


500,000* 3,122,034 2,954,906 


1,000,000 2,823,630 2,693,802 


* United States Branch. The amount shown under “Capital” is the 
statutory deposit required to transact business in the U.S.A. 


CASUALTY — SURETY — FIRE — MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL INSURANCE 


GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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TRUSTEED GROUPS 


T MAY be well at the outset to 

briefly outline the general sub- 

jects which will be considered. 
First, the installation of a trusteed 
group insurance plan; second, the 
accounting and other administrative 
procedures ; third, the group insur- 
ance contract; and fourth, claims. 
With each of these subjects, I will 
emphasize the differences between 
trade association and labor-manage- 
ment trusteed plans, 


Economic, Flexible and Sound 


The ultimate objective in adminis- 
tering trusteed plans is to provide 
the maximum benefits which the 
money available will purchase. This 
can only be done by keeping ad- 
ministrative costs at a minimum, The 
administration must be economic, 
flexible and financially sound. Flexi- 
bility refers to the ability of adminis- 
trative procedures to adapt to 
changes which are constantly oc- 
curring. By financially sound, | mean 
the plan should be installed and 
administered in such a manner that 
continued payment of benefits is 
guaranteed regardless of fluctuations 
in the fund’s assets or income. 

Let us assume that a trusteed 
trade association or labor manage- 
ment group insurance case has been 
underwritten, sold, and enrolled. 
What do we do now? We have de- 
veloped a detailed check list which 
contains all of the data necessary 
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to completely process, install, and 
administer cases of this type. Space 
will not permit the naming of each 
item on this list, but I will indicate 
the type of information for which 
we ask. The first general type of 
information which we ask for on all 
trusteed cases includes the schedule 
of benefits, eligibility and termina 
tion requirements, basis of employer 
contribution, and what plans if any 
have been formulated to handle the 
enrollment and installation of the 
cases. Also in this category, we ask 
for a copy of the trust indenture. 

Second, if it is an employer trade 
association plan, we ask for com- 
plete information about the associa 
tion itself. We particularly want to 
know where the members are located 
and whether or not there is much 
seasonal employment, transfer of em- 
ployees from one employer to an 
other, and whether or not there are 
any other over-lapping organizations 
or associations. We also ask for a 
copy of the association’s by-laws. If 
the plan is a joint labor management 
welfare fund established by collec- 
tive bargaining, we like to have 
a copy of the collective bargaining 
agreement particularly the welfare 
provisions. 

Much of these data have alreacly 
been obtained while underwriting 


and selling the case. As soon as 


possible, the interested parties should 
meet to provide this pertinent in- 
formation and to make necessary de- 
cisions regarding the administration 
of the case. Interested parties are 
the carrier, broker, union representa- 
tives, employer representatives, and 
possibly consultants and legal coun 
sel of labor or management. Every 
effort should be made to obtain 
specific answers to the items on the 
check list particularly regarding the 
eligibility and termination provi- 
sions, accounting and claims proce- 
It is desirable to keep a 
record of information received and 


dures. 
decisions made at such meetings. 
rhere aré usually practical consid- 
erations which make it difficult to 
obtain all of the information and 
decisions which are necessary. How- 
ever, countless hours of effort, and 
considerable amounts of money can 
be saved if this information is avail 
able to the insurance carrier before 
the fund actually goes into opera- 
tion. Once these data are available, 
the administrator's office may be or- 
ganized and the accounting and ad- 
ministrating procedures put into 
operation along with the claims pro- 
cedure. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion during the last few years as 
to who does what in trusteed plans 
and how they will be compensated 
for their efforts. Therefore, it will 
be wise to devote a few minutes to 
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a review of the legal status of this 
question. I have found four items 
which have a bearing on the subject. 
Section 302 of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, better 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
section of the Act, among other 
things, makes it unlawful for an 
employer to pay money to represent- 
atives of employees and for those 
representatives to receive the money 
unless the payments are held in trust 
for the purpose of paying specific 
benefits and there is joint labor man- 
agement administration of the fund. 
This Act of course applies to labor 
funds where 
interstate commerce is involved and 
does not apply to trade association 
trusteed plans. 


management welfare 


District Judge Ganey gave the 
following opinion in Upholsterers 
International Union versus Leather 
Craft Furniture Company (82 Fed- 
eral Supplements, 570 District 
Court, Eastern District Pennsyl- 
vania, 1949): “Union welfare or 
trust funds, as far as case law is 
concerned, is something new in the 


law. Despite the rarity of decisions 
involving them, however, the light 
in which the courts will view them 
has already appeared. As seen in 
United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica versus Jacob Reed’s Sons etal 
(DCED Pennsylvania, 83 [ederal 
Supplement 49) the court considers 
such funds as rather sacred, and it 
is the purpose of the law that they 
available when due under the 
contract. Therefore, whenever the 
trustees use, or attempt to use, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the fund for a 
purpose other than for the sole and 
the exclusive benefit of the em- 
ployee members, this court, when 
called upon, will enjoin the trustees 
from making the improper expendi- 
ture. The burdening of the fund 
with undue administrative expenses 
or lush salaries for union officials will 
not be tolerated; excessive restric- 
tions, either in the insurance policy 
or the by-laws and regulations, or the 
providing of small benefits to the 
employee members in proportion to 
the amount contributed by the em- 
ployee parties or the premiums paid, 
taking into consideration the risk 
involved, will cause more than a lift- 


be 


ing of the eyebrows. A provision in 
the by-laws or regulations denying 
the employee members the right to 
resort to the courts to protect their 
beneficial interest in the fund is of 
no legal effect. If such a provision 
appears in the collective bargaining 
agreement or is permitted by it, 
which is not the case here, the fund 
cannot be properly called a trust 
fund.” This is an interesting deci- 
sion which as far as I know is still 
legal precedent. I have trust 
indentures which deny the employee 
members the right to legal recourse 
to protect their In the 
light of the judge’s dictum, this type 
of provision would appear to have 
little legal effect if any. 


seen 


interests. 


Administrative Compensation 


An opinion dated July 16, 1952, 
given to all authorized insurers un- 
derwriting group life and group 
accident and health insurance by 
Raymond Harris, Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Counsel of the New 
York Insurance Department covers 
the subject of how people in various 
capacities may be compensated for 
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Home office 
Accrued interest and rents 
Premium balances (not over 90 days) 
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Total admitted assets 
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Insurance Commissioners 


$ 853,906.22 
3,441,492.31 
5,383,552.01 

517,494.00 
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125,077.74 
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Reserve for commissions and other liabilities 


Capital 
Surplus 


$12,574,294.94 Total 


Unearned premiums 
Reserve for adjustment expense 


Funds held under reinsurance treaties 


Surplus to policyholders 


LIABILITIES 
$ 6,826,494.65 
1,056,247.29 
55,444.51 
139,213.53 
322,437.03 
606,736.88 


$1,000,000.00 
2,567,721.05 
3,567,721.05 


$12,574,294.94 
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If bonds and stocks were valued at December 3!, 1952 market quotations, the Admitted 
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above statement are deposited as required by law 
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accomplishing certain installation 
and administrative functions. Al- 
though this opinion does not deal 
specifically with trade association 
and labor management trusteed 
cases, it applies to them. The tran- 
scription of meetings held by the 
California Insurance Department on 
April 21 and 22, 1952, contains many 
interesting questions and opinions 
on this subject. 


Actual Administration 


It has been my experience that the 
actual administration of some labor 
management welfare fund cases is 
controlled largely by the union trus- 
tees or union leaders. Other cases are 
controlled to a great extent by the 
trustees or dominant 
management executives. In_ still 
other cases, it is a joint undertaking. 
The degree of employer and union 
participation depends largely upon 
the background of labor management 
relations in the particular industry 
involved. 

The primary administrative con- 
sideration of both trade association 


management 
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and labor management trusteed cases 
is to make certain that the assets and 
income of the welfare fund will be 
adequate to pay all premiums due, 
expenses, and to create a reasonable 
surplus or reserve. The eligibility 
and termination of individual insur- 
ance provisions must be such that 
contributions coming into the fund 
from the entire group will pay the 
premiums on those covered, the ex- 
penses of the fund, and create the 
desired surplus. In a trade associa- 
tion case, this is not too much of a 
problem providing the carrier has 
the active support and cooperation 
of the association and its officers. 
This is an important consideration 
that cannot be overemphasized. 
This support and cooperation is es- 
sential. Without it a trade associa- 
tion trusteed plan will not be prop- 
erly administered. 

Employer contributions to a trade 
association welfare fund are usually 
equal to the premium which the fund 
will pay to the insurance carrier 
plus a per capita charge which the 
fund office will use to defray its 
administrative expenses. In effect 


each employer is paying the insur- 
ance carrier the premium due for 
covered employees and paying the 
fund office the charge for handling 
administrative details. The two prin- 
cipal problems encountered are pro- 
viding the to defray the 
initial expenses of the fund and col- 
lecting contributions from employers 
who are delinquent. The problem of 
providing money for initial expenses 


money 


may be solved by the fund collecting 
two months’ contributions prior to 
the effective date of the plan. In this 
way, the fund has money available 
to defray expenses and to pay pre- 
miums monthly in advance. Another 
device which is sometimes used is 
for the association to lend the wel 
fare fund an sufficient to 
defray these initial expenses. 


amount 


Two Basic Systems 


There are two basic systems used 
by trade association welfare fund ad- 
ministrative offices to obtain reports 
and contributions from participating 
employers. One system relies upon 


ic 
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Each fire hazard point gets highly efficient, round-the-clock 
fire watchman service simultaneously, when a building is 
completely protected with a modern, fully approved 
C-O-TWO Automatic Smoke Detecting System. 

The first whiff of smoke sets off an alarm, based on an 
exclusive operating principle ... no chance of smoke, smol- 
dering or fire spreading . . . instantly, the air conditioning 
shuts down, doors and dampers close, operating equipment 
stops and fire extinguishing systems actuate ...a truly auto- 
matic fire watchman. 

Four types of smoke detectors and several installation 
arrangements are available to fit your particular needs... 
single space systems, double space systems, multiple space 
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systems, air conditioning duct systems... all function by 
drawing continuous air samples through simple piping to a 
smoke detector. 

Actual fire tests made by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. show that fire detection with this type of smoke detect- 
ing equipment is much quicker than other methods... 
because usually there is smoke or smoldering before flames 
break out. 

Remember fire doesn’t wait . . . so, with current expensive 
delayed replacements, why not let an expert C-O-TWO Fire 
Protection Engineer help you now in planning economical, 
fully approved fire protection facilities. Write today for 
complete free information . . . no obligation. 
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SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


SAFE HIGHWAYS 


INAL traffic death statistics 
for 1952 showed the number 
of Americans killed in motor 
vehicle accidents in the past year to 
be: 
more than three times the number of 
American soldiers, sailors and mar- 
ines reported killed or missing in the 
Okinawa campaign, the bloodiest 
single battle of the Pacific theater in 
World \\ ar I! > 
more than seven times the number of 
Americans killed or missing at Iwo 
Jima ; ‘ 
more than forty times the number of 
Americans killed or missing in the 
landing in North Africa; 
more than twice the number of 
Americans killed in all of these three 
battles combined 


Increasing Carnage 


Three years ago, in 1950, motor 
vehicle accidents claimed the lives 
of 35,000 Americans. This carnage 
marked the end of a three-year 
period during which traffic deaths 
had steadily declined. It caused a 
flurry of indignation which mo- 
tivated many cities and states to 
re-examine their licensing 
dures, step up their vehicle inspec- 
tions, and tighten their safety laws 
and enforcement. Yet in the follow 
ing year, traffic deaths increased by 
more than 2,000. Excluding acci- 
dents involving pedestrians, 1951 
saw the highest motor vehicle toll 
in the history of the United States. 


proce- 
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These shocking increases resulted 
in even more energetic and aggres- 
sive campaigns of safety education 
and law enforcement in 1952. The 
past saw the installation of 
driver training courses in an in- 
creasing number of high schools, the 


year 


imposition of more severe fines for 
traflic violations, and real or pro 
posed increases in the number of 
highway police in many states. Yet 
traffic deaths continued to increase 
in 1952. A total of 38,000 persons 
were killed in motor-vehicle acci- 
dents. 

What explanation can be given for 
this senseless slaughter ? A summary 
of reasons might read something like 
this: A greater number of people 
driving a greater number of vehicles 
a greater number of miles at greater 
speeds than ever before in history 
and doing so for the most part on 
roads and streets built for the traffic 
speeds and weights of 
twenty years ago. 


volumes, 


Twice the Mileage 


In 1952, Americans drove a half 
trillion vehicle miles. That was more 
than twice the mileage piled up on 
our streets and highways ten short 
vears ago. In the time it took to 
read the last three paragraphs, motor 
vehicles in the United States traveled 
more than a million miles 

Ten years ago, surveys revealed 
that approximately 45 per cent of 
the vehicles on our main highways 


traveled at speeds in excess of 40 
miles per hour. Today more than 
80 per cent of our vehicles travel 
at these speeds 

These and other have 
caused a two-pronged attack to be 
aimed by traffic and safety officials 
at the human and mechanical causes 


factors 


of accidents. These campaigns are 
the knowledge that no 
vehicle is any safer than the driver 
operating 


based on 


it, and that no driver is 
any safer than the vehicle he is op 
erating 


Lack of Emphasis 


Yet it is a sad truth that in spite 
of these stepped-up educational and 
law enforcement measures, motor 
vehicle deaths have continued to in 
crease. And one of the main reasons 
has been a lack of emphasis in the 
past on a third, vitally important 
element of highway our 
roads themselves. 

In February of last year, Com 
missioner Thomas H. MacDonald 
of the Bureau of Public Roads 
pointed out that “nearly two-thirds 
of all federal-aid system mileage is 
below tolerable standards of ade 
quacy.” Little wonder fatalities are 
increasing ! We need more new high 
In addition, these highways 
must be built for tomorrow’s traffic 


safety 


ways. 
loads and volumes. Accident reports 
past show 
future 


covering many 
clearly that a 


years 
reduction in 


Continued 





Safe Highways—Continued 


traffic fatalities will depend in large 
measure not only upon the way in 


which we build our roads today, 


but also upon the materials of which 


we build them 

Reports received by the National 
Safety Council covering motor ve- 
hicle fatalities in 1951 showed that 
in one out of thirteen fatal accidents, 
a defect of the road surface was re- 
corded; in one out of eight fatal 
accidents, the driver’s vision was ob- 
scured; and in nearly one out of 
four fatal accidents, an unfavorable 
road condition was listed. 


Something Can Be Done 


I-xamination of these types of ac- 
cidents reveals that in each instance 
something can be done to materially 
reduce their number or severity. 

For example, “highway defect” 
accidents usually result from ruts, 
bumps, waves, potholes or other de- 
terioration of the pavement surface 
Thus we can cut down on such ac 
cidents by 
traveled highways only with a ma- 
terial known to have a high degree 
of durability and strength 

State highway department records 


paving today’s heavily 


show a broad difference in the dura 
bility of pavement surfaces. A road 
life study reported in the magazine 
of the Public 


Bureau of Roads, 


A bouncing ball is usually followed by a 
bouncing child. His safety will depend 
upon an alert driver, good brakes, and, in 
addition an even, tire-gripping road surface. 


10 


covering 248,783 miles of construc- 
tion of various types in sixteen 
states, revealed that the service life 
of the most durable pavement, port- 
land cement concrete, was nearly 
twice that of its nearest rival—and 
the gap was growing steadily as 
today’s heavier traffic volumes take 
a larger toll of all but the most 
rugged pavement. Another survey, 
based on the records of twenty-four 
states and covering 200,000 miles of 
average main- 
tenance period of twenty years, 
shows that the cost of maintaining 
portland cement concrete is from 
29 to 62 per cent less than any other 


highways and an 


type. 

\ccidents resulting from obstruc- 
tions to vision along the highway 
should eventually fade from the 
scene with the passing of roads built 
many years ago for the slow vehicle 
of that day. Today's highway engi- 
neers are designing highways for 
longer sight distances and wider 
rights of way than ever before. 


If You Can't Stop 


\n “unfavorable road condition” 
which shows up in about one of 
every four fatal accidents reported 
to the National Safety Council gen- 
erally means a slippery road surface. 

Nearly every motorist has encoun- 
tered unwelcome reading 
“Caution! Slippery When Wet.” In 
most instances the type of surface 
the warning. The 


signs 


is responsible for 
logical way to cut down on accidents 
resulting from skids, slips and in- 
ability to stop is to design and build 
safety into the surface 
This means an even, uniformly gritty 


pavement 


surface with a low crown, 1.¢., a 
negligible slope from the center to 
the edges of the pavement 

Years of road experience as well 
as driver reaction tests have shown 
that the number of accidents result- 
ing from “unfavorable road condi 
tions” can be substantially decreased 
by specification of a concrete pave 
ment that has broomed or 
dragged with harsh burlap to pro 
duce a coarse, tire-gripping texture. 
Such a pavement surface has maxi 
mum skid resistance and the ability 
to stop cars sooner. 

Poor visibility resulting 
weather conditions and darkness is 
very high per- 


been 


from 


responsible for a 


Light-reflectance of pavement surface is 
all-important during times of darkness when 
records show most fatal accidents occur. 
These photographs taken on same night with 
identical camera settings and under identi- 
cal conditions show graphically greater vis- 
ibility of a light-colored pavement surface. 


centage of motor vehicle deaths. In 
one out of six fatal accidents reported 
to the National Safety Council, the 
weather was described as rainy, 
snowy or just 
couldn't see the road, the pedestrian 
or the other car. The 
darkness are indicated by 
that for every 100,000,000 
miles traveled in the daytime there 
were an estimated five fatal 
dents, but at night the death rate 
three 


foggy Drivers 
hazards of 
the fact 
vehicle 


acci 


jumped to fourteen, almost 
times the daytime casualties 
Consideration of these figures em- 
phasizes a fact well known to every 
motorist: if vou can't see the road, 
Nothing can be 
the weather or the fact 
that night follows day. But a great 
deal improve the 
visibility of the pavement itself, a 
fact readily appreciated by everyone 
who has traveled a dark-colored road 
on a dark night. By building our 
highways of a light-colored paving 
material that maximum 
amount of light, we can do much to 


vou can't be safe 


done about 


can be done to 


reflects a 


improve the visibility and thus the 
safety of our roads. 

The human and mechanical ele 
ments of safety are of 
greatest importance, and every effort 
should be made to step up still 
further the attack on highway homi- 


highway 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 
Fire losses in the United States ever y mont h 


during January were estimated at 
$76,659,000 by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This is an 
increase of 3.4% over losses of id 
$74,155,000 reported for January, I eas 
1952 and an increase of 3.4% over 
losses of $74,127,000 for December, 
1952. 
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insurance policies include an allow- 
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ACCIDENTAL 
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AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 
Twelve Months 
1952 1951 Change another publication of 


ALL TYPES*. 96,000 95,000 +1% 

Motor vehicle.. 38,000 37.300 +2% 

Other public .. 16,000 15,000 +7% 

Home 29,500 29.000 +2% 

Occupational .. 15,000 16,000 —6% 

* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included under both headings. 
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Safe Highways—Co 
traffic fatalities will depend in large 
measure not only upon the way in 
which we build roads today, 
but also upon the materials of which 


our 


we build them 

Reports received by the National 
Safety Council covering motor ve 
1951 showed that 
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covering 248,783 miles of construc- 
tion of various types in sixteen 
states, revealed that the service life 
of the most durable pavement, port 
land cement concrete, was nearly 
twice that of its nearest rival—and 
the gap was growing steadily as 
today’s heavier traffic volumes take 
a larger toll of all but the most 
rugged pavement. Another survey, 
based on the records of twenty-four 
states and covering 200,000 miles of 
highways and an average main- 
period of twenty 
he cost of maintaining 
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\n “unfavorable road condition” 


which shows up in about one of 
every four fatal accidents reported 
to the National Safety Council gen 
erally means a slippery road surface 

Nearly every motorist has encoun 
tered reading 
Caution! Slippery When Wet.” In 
most instances the tvpe of surface 
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into the surface 
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Light-reflectance of pavement surface is 
all-important during times of darkness when 
records show most fatal accidents occur. 
These photographs taken on same night with 
identical camera settings and under identi- 
cal conditions show graphically greater vis- 
ibility of a light-colored pavement surface. 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


Fire losses in the United States 
during January were estimated at 
$76,659,000 by the National Board 
ot Fire Underwriters. This is an 
increase of 3.4% over losses of 
$74,155,000 reported for January, 
1952 and an increase of 3.4% over 
losses of $74,127,000 for December, 
1952 


These estimated losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow- 
ance for uninsured and unreported 


losses. 


1951 1952 


February .. $69,136,000 $69,925,000 
March ...... 71,507,000 72,254,000 
. . err 62,965,000 67,380,000 
May ... ™ 58,744,000 62,354,000 
SS eee 56,403,000 58,585,090 
July . 52,220,000 61,675,000 
August 55,416,000 56,462,000 
September .. 53,398,000 58,949,000 
October .... 54,660,000 63,958,000 
November 60,064,000 65,129,000 
December 68,206,000 74,127,000 


1952 1953 


January .... 74,155,000 76,659,000 


Totals .... $736,874,000 $787,457,000 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
DEATHS 


1951 1952 1953 


January ... 2,820 2,650 2.840 
February .... 2.350 2,630 
March .. : 2.730 2,730 
\pril 2610 2.660 
May . 2820 3,160 
June .. 3.070 3,070 
July ; 3,150 3,150 
\ugust . ‘ 3,460 3,670 
September ‘ 3,580 3,360 
October 3,720 3,610 
November 3.500 3.640 
December 3,490 3,670 


Total 37,300 38,000 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 


Twelve Months 
1952 1951 Change 


ALL TYPES*. 96,000 95.000 +1% 
Motor vehicle.. 38. 37.300 +2% 
Other public .. . 15,090 +7% 
Home oo Ota 29.000 2% 
Occupational .. , 16,000 —6% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 

of the four succeeding totals because deaths 


from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included under both headings 
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—SAFETY 


MAINTENANCE 
& PRODUCTION 


loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS .. .c subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 


TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest . . . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 


loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


ANY. INC 


7S FULTON STREET. NEW VOOR JEN YT 














SHE LAUGHED LAST 


Hix is a story of a lady who had 
the last laugh. It seems that she 
was considered eccentric because 
some twenty years ago she had her 
landlord build a wooden escape lad- 
der on the outside of a two-story 
frame dwelling where she resided. 
\ll the neighbors kidded her about 
the ladder but recently they stopped 
The house recently was 
in a fire that cut off the 
stairs with flames. The very elderly 
lady made her way to safety by way 
of the outside ladder 


laughing 
involved 


Mutual Fire Association Mu 


Northwestern 
tuality 


COMPRESSED AIR 


HERE are many and_ varied 
i pee for compressed air in busi- 
ness but it becomes as dangerous as 
a loaded rifle in the hands of a child, 
when it is combined with some form 
of horse play or experimentation 
Floyd E. Frazier of the National 
Mutual Casualty 
Companies cites the instance of a 


\ssociation of 


man who pointed an air hose carry 
ing eighty pounds pressure directly 
at his only 
twelve 


distance of 
he realized 


hand at a 
inches. “Before 
what had happened, the air blasted 
an opening in the skin of his hand 
and shot up inside his arm. His hand 
and arm were swollen beyond all 
proportion in a second or two and 
he suffered intense pain from finger 
tips to shoulder.” 

This lucky 
didn't penetrate a blood 
it had, the plant physician said it 
would have been carried to the brain, 


the air 
vessel. If 


man Was 


causing a clot among the small blood 
vessels which then would have burst 
and caused death. 

job are 


Some accidents on the 


directly traceable to clowning of one 


42 


form or another. Human life can be 
saved and injuries reduced if all em- 
ployees will realize that tools are not 
playthings. 

Frazier adds that he knows of 
only one instance where compressed 
air is properly used for humor—at 
the “fun 
amusement park 


house” of a carnival or 


CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 


HE Insurance Industry Com- 
2 oe on Motor Vehicle Acci 
dents, ill branches of 
the casualty offered 


representing 
business, has 
consultative assistance in developing 
an integrated safety 
every city and town of over 10,000 
population in New York State. The 
will embrace the following 
(1) 
conditions, (2) an 
safety (3) recommendations 
for action and a with both 
committees of 


(4) 


sequent consultative service 


program to 


service 
areas an analysis of existing 
evaluation of 
needs, 
review 
officials and citizens’ 


the recommendations and sub- 


CLEAN AND CLEANED OUT 


HE insured was on an extended 
y pete ss trip. About 6 A.M. 
he was awakened by the ringing of 
his phone other 
end of the that 
the hot water in his room was going 
to be shut off and, if he cared to take 
a bath, he should do it promptly. 
(Thanking the caller for the informa 
tion, he said he would take his bath 


The voice on the 


wire advised him 


right away. That's where he made 
his mistake 

While in the bathroom, his hotel 
room was burglarized to the extent 
of $60 in cash, one gold wrist watch, 
wo shirts and a couple of ties 


total loss approximately $170 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.—The Bulletin 


DON'T ASK FOR IT 


ACH year more than 100,000 men 
| Sewer women are the victims of 
holdups. However, the chances are 
that it won't happen to you if you 
remember this simple rule: “Don’t 
ask for it.” 

According to the Institute for 
Safer Living of the American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company, 
the majority of holdups at gunpoint, 
“muggings,” and similar robberies 
of individuals occur because the vic- 
tim has been thoughtless enough to 
himself The Ir 
stitute suggests the following rules: 
1. Do not walk dark or 
deserted streets at night unless neces 
Then walk briskly, keep to 


and avoid dark 


leave vulnerable. 


alone on 


sary. 
best lighted areas, 
alleys and side entrances Keep out 
of parks. Don’t take short cuts on 
untraveled routes. 

2. Do not take a stranger’s good 
intentions for granted when he ac 
costs you on the street or in public 
places. Don’t let him lead you into 
i “trap.” 

3. Do not display money or jewelry 
in public, or draw undue attention 
to vourself 

4. Keep car doors locked and win- 
dows rolled up when driving alone 
at night and of course do not pick 
up strangers 

5 Keep doors locked at night Use 
safety catches on windows. 

6. Never admit a stranger to your 
home until after proper identifica 
tion 

7. Storekeepers and 
operators in unprotected locations 


small business 
should have more than one person 
on duty if possible, and should keep 
a minimum of cash on the premises 
at all times 

The Institute estimates that failure 
to observe one or more of these pre 
for out of 
every three armed assaults. 


cautions accounts two 
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More and more stores 
and public buildings 
_ specity 


FLOOR WAXES WITH 


LONG-WEARING BEAUTY 


That 





In department stores and other public buildings the trend is to waxes 
formulated with Du Pont “Ludox”’ colloidal silica. Invisibly tiny 
particles of "‘Ludox”’ in waxes give floors new walking safety 





Waxes properly formulated with ““Ludox” have extra film 
hardness. They are fully equal to the best of floor waxes in 
gloss, water resistance, leveling and other desirable proper 

ties. With all these advantages, you can see why waxes containing 
“Ludox”’ are specified by more and more safety and maintenance 
engineers. 

If you are not already using anti-slip waxes containing “Ludox,” 
ask your supplier about them. Or, if he cannot supply you with a wax 
fortified with “Ludox,” consult E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
How ““LUDOX” Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 4147-B Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 





gives slip resistance 


As the foot presses on the waxed floor 


submicroscopic particles of “Ludox 


so small that there are more than 300 ‘er ‘i. i a 
trillion under the heel alone) press into \ 
larger, softer wax \ 
particles. This cat / 
provides a unique / 
snubbing action ~ ae 


helps keep the Po EG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


foot from slip- 


ping — BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Colloidal Silica 
« «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














Safe Highways—from page 40 
cide through these channels. But in 
so doing, the road itself must not be 
overloc iIked 

Highway engineers are too often 
hampered by horse-and-buggy think- 
ing in the appropriation of adequate 
funds for the building of truly safe 
roads. But in spite of this, they are 


doing a Herculean job of 


ing the safety of the nation’s high 
l and 


good 


improv- 


through planning 


Testifving to this fact are 


Wavs 
design 
longer sight distances, wider traffic 
and in our ex 


divided 


lanes, easy grades, 


press highways, lanes, 


limited and un 


access, OVE rpasses 


derpasses. But these modern high 


wavs are too few and far between 
Our road officials and engineers 
They have the 


the construction 


ean build for safety 


design, skill, and 


ACTUARIES 


& ACCOUNTANTS 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
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iman, F.S.A W. P. Kelly 


M. Wolfman, 
WA. Moscovitch, ASA Robert Murray 


Franklin 2-4020 
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Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BRCADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 











know-how. What they need most of 
all is public understanding, support 
and funds to provide more safe roads 
geared to modern traffic needs. Ex- 
perience has shown that in the long 
run it in dollars 
and in lives. 


will cost us less 


SAFETY RECORD 


HI safety record achieved by 
the contractors and workmen 
Thule Air Force base 
Greenland has saved 
“at least $830,000, 


who built the 
in northern 
the government 
possibly a million,’ in returned in- 
surance premiums, according to 5S. 
Bruce Black, president of Liberty 
Mutual 

Despite the most adverse climatic 
conditions Thule 
finished with an accident-frequency 
record seventy-five per cent better 
the construction av 
erage for type of work 
the 1952 con- 
struction season, some tive thousand 
heavy construction workers 
pleted 8,600,0CO man hours, almost 
half in Arctic darkness, to rush the 
base to completion. 

[ypical of the remarkable safety 


Insurance Company. 


inaginable, was 


national 
the 
During 


than 
same 


stateside 


com 


achievement was the record of the 
riggers employed on the job. Rais- 
ing sheet for fuel tanks in 
winds of gale velocity, they com- 
pleted 60,687 man hours with only 


steel 


one lost-time accident, and it kept 
only one man off the job only one 
day Another division, the drillers, 
finished 23,316 man hours without 
a single accident. 

For communication, a steel tower 
almost as high as the Empire State 
Building was erected in seven weeks 
with only one minor accident, al- 
though the men were exposed to 
winds as high as 125 miles an hour 


from 
One 


and sometimes 
ground 


hundred thousand tons of dynamite 


separated 
visibility by clouds. 
were exploded without a serious ac 
cident 

“This remarkable 
ind property resulted from 100 per 
cent cooperation and active interest 
on the part of the builders in the 
safety methods of the insurance loss 
prevention engineers,’ Black said 
“It proves that preplanning can 
drastically reduce accident poten- 
tials, even under the worst weather 


saving of life 


conditions.” 


SAFETY MESSAGES 


OUND off for Safety” is the slogan 
S°: the manufacturers of the Mo 
hawk Message-Repeater, a new min 
lature tape recording and warning 
system which has numerous safety 
applications. Only six inches in 
length and weighing less than six 
pounds, the new device can be set 
up at hazardous points, wherever 
an electric outlet is 
will 


available, and 
warning in a loud 
With booster ampli 


fier and external speakers, the de 


deliver its 
tone ot voice 
vice will serve as a public address 
system 


Messages can be recorded by 
speaking into a microphone which is 
readily plugged into the unit and 
the Repeater can be set to operate 
automatically under any desired con 
ditions. The device can be activated 
by a pneumatic switch set in a floor 
photo-electric cell, 
switch, or other electrical or me 
chanical means, or by time-clock or 


mat, micro 


manual control. The message cycle 
is two minutes, but can 
for any shorter period of 


messages 
be set 
time 

The recording medium is an end 
less tape set in a cartridge the size 
of a pack of « igarettes and there are 
no external tapes or reels Made 
to rigid specifications and factory- 
tested before shipment, the Message 
Repeater will operate under diffi 
cult conditions and will withstand 
the shock of normal 
tion. 


factory vibra 


Safety Hint: Leave one window in each 
room in your house with a movable screen 
or movable double window. Fixed screens 
and screwed-in double windows on ali open- 
ings may prevent somebody from getting 
out to safety in a fire or emergency. 

Mutual Insurance £0 
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“YOUR SAFETY NEWS" 


OUR SAFETY News,” the 
wade, industrial safety pub 
lication which brings management's 
personal safety message directly to 
the man at the bench, has been ac 
quired by the Alfred M. Best Com 
pany, Inc., from Frank ©. Shoe- 
maker of Chicago. Aften ten years 
as publisher of “Your Safety News,” 
and a long career as a leading safety 
director, Mr. Shoemaker now joins 
the Best Company in an editorial 
capacity 

A unique good will ambassador 
irom management to employee, 
“Your Safety News” serves as a 
safety house organ within industrial 
plants. It is available imprinted 
with the individual firm’s name, and 
the signature of a plant official, 
desired. Non-controversial, mutu- 
ally helpful material makes it a pri- 
mary aid to better employee rela- 
tions. 

Its vivid, colorful and interesting 
text and illustrations capture and 
hold the attention of the worker 
His own self-interest is always em- 
phasized to enlist him on the side 
of management in the common cause 
of accident prevention 

Ten years of continuing develop 
ment has produced a format ac 
claimed as the most successful and 
appealing approach to the worker 
yet devised. Bright color, cartoons, 
and a folksy handling of pertinent 
topics make “Your Safety News” 
as familiar and welcome reading 
as any news-stand favorite. “Your 
Safety News” joins “Safety Mainte- 
nance & Production,” for 50 years 
the pioneer magazine in its field; 
“Best’s Safety and Maintenance 
Directory,” the only work of its 
kind; and “Best’s Safety Posters” 
to give Best Company a completely 
rounded coverage of the safety field 
3est’s Safety Publications are de 
signed to serve everyone responsi 
ble for safety, and “Your Safety 
News” now puts every worker on 
the safety staff. 

Further information can be ob 
tained from the Home Office of the 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y 
or from any of its branch offices in 
\tlanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, Dallas or los An 


geles 
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DECISIONS 
can be valid only when all sides of a question 
are considered. Scottish Union's history of 
stable underwriting, home office sympathy 
with agents’ problems, and on-the-spot field 
service has resulted in a host of satisfied 
agents. We invite you to join them. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . Springfield, Mass. 
New England Insurance Company .... . . ~ « Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . . . Detroit, Mich. 
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Now! 
You can insure 


Federal Contractors 


n ALASKA 


through AlU! 


“e@ 
+” 5 = Anchorage 


, e 
3 


te 

Say a 

=< : . . . 
1. MULTIPLE-LINE FACILITIES, including Ocean Marine, 
assure continuity of coverage for your client. 


2. ON-THE-SPOT CLAIMS ACTION through AIU office in 
Anchorage. 


3. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, call or write the Ail 
office nearest you. 


Chicago—208 South LaSalle Street ANdover 3-5881 
New York—102 Maiden Lane Digby 4-9200 
Boston—148 State Street .... Richmond 2-9700 
Washington, D. C.—317 Barr Building REpublic 7-3304 
Dallas—801 Corrigan Tower STerling 5551 
San Francisco—206 Sansome Street GArfield 1-0377 
Los Angeles—612 South Flower Street MAdison 6-8114 
Seattle—815 White Building MAin 4616 


A world-wide organization of experts in all types of insurance, 
with over 30 years experience in protecting American people 
and enterprises in every part of the globe. 
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LOSSES, EXPENSES AND PROFIT 


HE insurance business has 

done itself a great disservice 

by creating the impression 
that it is highly scientific, that from 
its accumulated statistics it can pro- 
duce an accurate prophecy of its 
future losses by expert application 
of mathematical formulae. The pub- 
lic has heard much of mortality 
tables, statistics of experience, the 
law of large numbers, the theory of 
probability, and actuarial mathe- 
matics, mostly in praise of the won- 
der-working attributes of these tools 
in the hands of insurance techni- 
cians. Too little has been heard of 
the qualifying words and phrases 
that are applicable to the use of the 
tools; of credibility, “conditions be- 
ing the same,” 
extraneous influences 


trends, emergencies, 


Extraneous Influences 


Look at life insurance for a 
moment, the field where the actuary 
flourishes, and toward which the in- 
habitants of the outer worlds of in- 
surance and the public salaam with 
genuine respect. The basic reason 
for the extraordinary success in col- 
lecting adequate premiums for life 
insurance has lain in the more-or- 
less steady improvement in mortality 
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RALPH H. BLANCHARD 
Graduate School of Business 
Columbia University 


ut even the life 
have had their troubles. 
That same “improvement” in mor- 
tality has had the opposite effect on 
annuity experience. And in both 
cases assumptions of percentages of 


over the years. 
insurers 


The qualifying words 


investment return, thought to be 
highly conservative, have been con- 
tradicted by experience. These re 
sults have largely been due to ex- 
traneous influences ; the activities of 
the medical profession, improve- 
ment in living conditions, and the 


Treasury Department 


Beyond Their Control 


Life insurers have been the victims 
of at least emergency 
that was almost completely beyond 
their control, the increased mortality 
due to the influenza epidemic of 
1918-19, It was stated by one of 
the leading actuaries of the period 


one serious 


that insureds holding participating 
contracts probably lost 
mately the amount of annual 
dividend and that insurers 
were rendered technically (but only 
temporarily) insolvent. A 
situation of their 


approxi 
one 
some 


serious 
own creation was 
that brought about by the writing of 
disability-income insurance on an un 
under 
added to life-insurance contracts, but 
under contracts 
pendently. One of 


sound basis, mostly clauses 
issued inde 
their current 
problems is the guarantee of income 


under settlement 


also 


options, income 


ed n the xt £ 
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may itself take place long 
after the inception of the contract 


which 


life-insurance 
had _ sufficient 
resources, in most cases, to absorb 
the deficits created by other opera- 
tions, and there is no suggestion 
made here that its difficulties en- 
danger the security offered to in- 
sureds. It is only intended to point 
out, as a prelude to considering the 
problems of non-life insurers, that, 
even in life insurance, prediction of 


the 
has 


Fortunately, 


business proper 


losses is not the precise science that 
it is often thought to be. 


Many Factors 


If this situation is true of life in- 
surance, the questions of 
amount of loss, and whether and to 
whom it is payable are usually easily 
and definitely what of 
lines of insurance that are subject 
to a multitude of causes affecting 
both basic perils and resultant 
losses? I need not detail the factors 
that influence the and 
amounts of losses 


where 


answered, 


occurrence 
\mong them are 
business conditions, the vagaries of 
fashion, activities of lawyers, atti- 
tudes of courts, legislative enact 
materials, 


ments, availability of 


weather, engineering, organized 
pressures, political expediency, even 
the procreative tendencies of work 
ers and the remarriage proclivities 


of Ww idow Ss. 


The problem of recording what 
losses have been incurred by insurers 
has been pretty well solved, and the 
records of most of the major lines 
are reliable, though not always 
strictly up to date. Estimates of out- 
standing losses, though sometimes 
made with an eye to considerations 
other than those of strict accuracy, 
are capable of remarkably exact cal- 
culation. A considerable element of 
judgment and even of expediency 
enters into classification, but given 
a system of classification, the records 
accumulated can be, and mostly are, 
reliable, 

The big difficulty arises in at- 
tempting to use those records as a 
basis for predicting future losses. 
Here, after gathering all pertinent 
experience, and setting it forth in 
what seems to be the most revealing 
form, one is confronted by the ques- 
tion, “What does it indicate in re- 
spect of future losses?” The answer 
must be largely a matter of judg- 
ment, and judgment has a way of 
itself resting on the past and of be- 
ing warped by bias. The bias is not 
necessarily that of direct financial 
self-interest ; it may be that of posi- 
tion, of tradition, or of eventual 
financial self-interest. 

Massachusetts furnishes a good 
example of what I have in mind. The 
Commissioner of Insurance calcu- 
lated and promulgated 1952 rates 
for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance based on the average level 
of 1948, 1949, and 1950, The in- 
surers writing such insurance in that 








HIGHER PRICE LEVELS MAY REQUIRE 
MORE FIRE INSURANCE COVERAGE ON 
YOUR CLIENT'S PROPERTY 
Why not suggest us for an independent ac- 
curate up to date appraisal as we have searly 
entury of appraisal service covering 
Business 


a helfe 
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large and small 
Let our representative, without obligetion 
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Write 
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state recommended to the commis 
sioner that rates for 1952 be calcu- 
lated on a level reflecting losses of 
1950, the latest year for which ex- 
perience was available, on the ground 
that losses had been, and were in 
1951, increasing rapidly that 
earlier experience was obsolete as 
an indication of losses in 1952. It 
seems likely that, with freedom to 
act, they would have introduced a 
trend factor that would have re 
sulted in rates considerably higher 
than those calculated on 1950 losses 


sO 


Matters of Judgment 


What were the possibilities for 
1952? Losses might continue to in- 
crease, they might level off, or they 
might decrease. Which would be 
the tendency, and to what extent in- 
creases or decreases would run were 
matters of judgment. I expect that 
the contention of the insurers re- 
flected their judgment that losses 
would increase, tempered by their 
conviction that the 1950 level 
the best they could hope for. The 
commissioner’s rates perhaps re- 
flected a desire to keep the increase 
in level to a minimum and a feeling 
that his position would be fortified 
by the use of broad experience and 
a traditional formula. Neither side 
confessed to all its motives, some of 


was 


which may have been unconscious. 

The insurers carried their case to 
the Supreme Judicial Court. That 
court refused to choose between the 
two bases. In its opinion the court 
said, “If the commissioner had fixed 
the rates on the basis of the 1950 
loss data it would be difficult to say 
that he was wrong. But the ques- 
tion is not what this court would de- 
cide if it were in the position of the 
commissioner.” our inquiry 
here is whether the order of the com- 
missioner without reasonable 
support in the evidence. We cannot 
that it In other words, 
what evidence was to be used and 
how to use it were matters of judg- 
ment. And the only final determi 
nant of the correctness of the com- 
will be the 1952 


was 


say was.’ 


missioner’s rates 
experience. 
During the 24 years, 1927 to 1950, 
for which the various 
Massachusetts commissioners have 


inclusive, 


roceedings, Casualty Actuarial Society, XXII, 


*p 


339-40 
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| 


made rates the incurred losses have | 


exceeded the provision made for 
them in the rates in fourteen years, 


while the provision has exceeded the | 


losses in ten. The largest percentage 


by which losses exceeded provision | 


for them was thirty-one, in 1928; the 


largest by which provision exceeded | 
bad 


losses was 28.8, in 1942. The ex 


perience for the entire period shows 


an excess of losses over provision 


of 5.6 per cent 


Inadequate Rates 


I see no reason to change the opin 


ion that I expressed in 1936,* that 
approval or promulgation of rates | 


by state insurance departments car- 
ries with it some tendency toward 
inadequate rates. This situation 
“does not result from a desire to 


make or approve inadequate rates, | 
but probably rather from a feeling | 
that the department must be in a} 


position to defend the rates to the 


insuring public (and their highly | 


vocal political representatives ). Con 
sequently, conjectural or projection 
factors are ruled out—and little or 
no provision can be made for ex- 


pected developments which are not | 
to be repetitions of the past. If the | 


department sponsors a set of rates, 


it lays itself as well as the rates open | 
to attack. It is only natural that a} 
department should show more hos- | 


pitality to downward than upward 
revisions of rates and that it should 
feel that it must have definite evi 


dence of insurance costs to justify | 


its actions.” 


I do not have such faith in the | 


reasonableness and ability of insurers 
that I should leave insurance prices 
entirely in their hands. I believe that 
iny exercise of judgment in deter 
mining probable losses is subject to 
“some special human interest or 
bias.” In the statement from which 
I have quoted I suggested the ap- 
plication of certain principles that, 
I still believe, would minimize the 
effect of the special human interests 
that affect rate making and rate 
regulation. The use of judgment ts 
a necessary part of these activities ; 
to the extent that it is necessary it 
should be exercised under conditions 
from which, as far as possible, the 
element of bias has been removed 
Judgment will always be fallible, but 
it will help greatly to realize what 


Continued the next page 
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American Know-How 
GOES ABROAD... 


with Sound Insurance Protection! 


Technicians by thousands with valuable equipment are carry- 
ing the skills of American business into foreign lands. Sound 
insurance protection is needed! You can provide it through 
the American Foreign Insurance Association. 

Missions of this type open the sales door to many kinds of 
coverages — protection of property — liability — personal in- 
jury, accident, workmen’s compensation, automobile and a 
host of others. 

Why not contact the engineering firms, contractors, 
machinery and equipment manufacturers, companies with 
plants, warehouses and offices in foreign countries, and 
especially those with employees abroad. American business 
knows the Risks that are ever-present, and prefers insurance 
protection — the American way. 

Foreign insurance is a great opportunity for new business — 
and through AFIA as simple to handle as domestic risks. One 
experience will convince you! 


AN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


16! William Street - New York 38, New Vork 
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Buyers’ Round Table—Continued 


part is played by it, and what part 
by mathematical and statistical proc- 
esses, in the prediction of losses, 
which are the major factor in the 
making of rates. 

Losses, once insurance is written, 
are largely outside the control of the 
insurer, though in some lines it may 
do much to persuade and assist the 
insured in controlling them. Ex- 
penses are the direct result of the 
existence of insurance and represent 
almost the entire cost to the public 
of maintaining the institution of in- 
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surance. Yet it is only recently that 
a determined effort has been made in 
the non-life field to record with 
exactness and in detail expenses by 
nature and source. And not so long 
ago there had been no thought to 
relate provision for expenses to in- 
cidence of expense within a kind of 
insurance. It was assumed that ex- 
penses varied with losses. A per- 
centage of the final rate was allowed, 
varying upward from the traditional 
40 per cent of workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance. Now variations in 
expense provision by size of risk are 
common, and the emergence of group 
accident and health insurance has in- 
troduced a new concept of the ex- 
pense margin. 

Symptomatic of the broad, un- 
analyzed concept of expense is the 
frequent contention that, if expense 
provision is to be reduced, an equal 
percentage reduction shall be ap- 
plied to commissions and to other 
expenses, without regard to the 
necessity or value of the services 
covered by the two kinds of expense 

Present conditions are causing in- 
creases in both losses and expense, 
and if the expense provision remains 
a constant percentage, provision for 
expense rises as provision for losses 
rises. But there is an increasing 
tendency to question the validity of 
provision for expenses, as a whole 
and in detail. Insureds, particularly 
large insureds, are becoming better 
informed and more analytical in their 
approach to the composition of the 
premium dollar, the determination 
of which was so recently an esoteric 
rite in the hands of the high priests. 
Insureds will more and more want 
to know what they are getting for 
their contributions to expenses and 
whether what they are getting is 
worth the price. Justification by 
traditional percentages is becoming 
less and less effective. And taboos 
and slogans are not so effective in 
warding off competition as they once 
were. 

It behooves insurers carefully to 
examine their expense structure; to 
know what the expense for each class 
of service is; to be prepared to jus- 
tify expenses as being in the inter- 
est of insureds, both to insureds and 
their insurance-department repre- 
sentatives ; and to these ends to study 
methods of adjusting expenses to 
service needed and rendered. Not 


a little is to be learned from the prac- 
tices of life insurance and of the 
independents. 

Now we come to the question of 
profit, or margin. I incline toward 
the latter word as an acknowledg- 
ment, even an assertion, of the in- 
exactness of prophecies of losses and 
expenses. When actuaries construct 
mortality tables for practical use 
they do not set down the exact num- 
ber of deaths per thousand at the 
various rather they add a 
margin to the observed rates of 
mortality. They have no illusions 
that mortality can be exactly pre- 
dicted. So much the more do non- 
life insurers need a margin to guard 
against the inaccuracies inherent in 
applying the facts of the past to the 
operations of the future. 

That margin, of course, must be 
sufficient in the long run to enable 
a well-managed insured to make a 
profit; in fact, to enable the best 
managed (or luckiest) insurer to 
make a considerable profit if rates 
are uniform for all insurers and 
based on average rather than selec- 


ages ; 


tive data. 

The general justification of profit 
is that it induces insurers to conduct 
the useful business of insurance. 
That profit is justified which induces 
insurers to continue to furnish and 
to develop insurance in the public 
interest, to take the trouble and 
risk. Greater profit is not justified. 
I am not impressed by comparisons 
between insurance profits and those 
made on butter, furniture, clothing, 
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or in providing electricity or tele- 
phone The inducement 
needed to secure a supply of those 
commodities and may be 
more or less than is the case in in- 
surance, but it is not relevant. 

Attempts have been made to de- 
termine a “reasonable” profit, and 
to support various percentages by 
iormula, analysis, and analogy. They 
result in agreements, compromises, 
or disagreements, but these results 
are not evidences of any exact de- 
termination of what profits should be 

no one knows. Only the interplay 
of countless influences will deter- 
mine profit or margin, both that to 
be allowed for in rates and that to 
be realized in operation. Competi- 
tion, regulation, and general eco- 
nomic conditions all have their effect 
on profits. What profits should be 
is a matter of judgment; what they 
will be is uncertain; each question 
is a puzzle, which, according to 
Webster, is “something which per- 
plexes or embarrasses.” 


service. 
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AUTOMOBILE RATES 


HE revised automobile liabil ty 
insurance rates filed by the Na- 


tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers which became effective 
December 15 in Oklahoma have 
been disapproved by that state’s in- 
The Bureau, there- 
fore, has reinstated, effective im- 
mediately, the rates applicable prior 
to December 15, 1952. A new filing 
will be prepared as later experience 
data becomes available. 

Revised automobile liability insur- 
New 
Jersey, Ohio and Colorado by the 
Mutual Bureau, 
effective February 9. average 
follows: 


surance board. 


ance rates have been filed in 


Insurance Rating 
The 
statewide increases are as 
Private Commercial 

Passenger Vehicles 

B PD. BI P.D 
New Jersey 17.2% 6.5% 98% 17.2% 
Ohio 25.0% 26.2% 


Colorado 9.5% 


Revised automobile physical dam- 
age rates have been filed in Okla- 
homa by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association, effective 
January 26. The revisions are both 
upwards and downward, averaging 
a reduction of about 412%. It is 
estimated this will save policyholders 
$600,000 a year. 
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RATES AND REGULATION 


HE fact that an official of the 
get insurance department ap- 
proves or refuses to approve any 
given automobile rate is not going 
to change the underwriter’s estimate 
of the risk he is assuming,” Robert 
L. Braddock, executive vice presi- 
dent of the General Reinsurance 
Corporation, pointed out in a recent 
address to the Ohio State University 
Insurance Society. “If the rate is 
too low in his opinion, he will not 
write it and, if enough other under- 
writers agree with him, the risk ends 
up in the assigned risk plan. Would 
it not be better to allow each com- 
pany to charge any rate it felt was 
needed and write the risk through 
normal channels at a limit desired 
by the insured?”, he asked. “In 
view of the intense competition in 
the insurance business no company 
can long charge excessive rates. 
Hence, the only regulation of rates 
that can be defended in the public 
interest is a minimum rate for a 
class. The rigidity or flexibility of 
rate regulation will have little effect 
on the solvency of companies as poor 
management will fail under any set 
of rules, whereas, good management 
should not be hamstrung by regula- 
tions which restrict their freedom of 
action in the market,” stated Mr. 
Braddock. He reported that his 
company had made a study of losses 
pitched against adjusted gross man- 
ual excess premiums at the new 
tables for the last twenty-two 
months. These new tables on that 
block of business produced a loss 
ratio of 53.7 per cent for the year 
1951 and.77.5 per cent for the first 
ten months of 1952. The over-all 
loss ratio for the period was 65.5 
per cent. He noted that it is im 
possible for a primary company to 
business to a reinsurer that 
produces a 65 per cent loss ratio and 
expect to receive from the reinsurer 
their costs for writing the business 
in the first place. In view of this 
he feels that the question of excess 
limits tables should be opened at the 
earliest possible time “and the mini- 
mum approach should be an addi- 
tional increase that will bring both 
the private passenger and commer- 
cial tables to a level 100 per cent 
more than the tables in effect prior 
to February, 1952.” 


cede 


FIRE RATE CHANGES 


EDUCTIONS in fire insurance 
| bce became effective February 
9 in Michigan. The revisions apply 
to public buildings, not including 
churches and schools, and seasonal 
dwellings. They are estimated to 
represent an annual saving to pol- 
icyholders of $338,000. 

Fire rate reductions which are 
effective immediately and which may 
be made retroactive to January 1 
have been ordered by the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission. It 
is estimated that the changes will re- 
sult in an annual saving to policy- 
holders of $1 million. Reductions in 
extended coverage rates have been 
filed by the Virginia Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau for that state. The re- 
ductions apply both to deductible 
and non-deductible policies. 

Fire insurance rates filed in Ver- 
mont by the New England Fire In- 
surance Rating Association will be 
reduced an average of 10% 
tive April 1. This represents an 
estimated annual saving to policy- 
holders of $400,000. The re- 
visions apply to a wide range of 
include contents 


effec- 


overt 


classifications and 
rates. 
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E CAN achieve a rather 
accurate analysis of the 
current public relations 

“situation” of the insurance busi- 

ness, by looking into four major 

areas: the quality of its products, 
the correctness of its prices, the effi- 
ciency of its operations, and—an 
all-powerful factor—the attitude of 
its management. Success in these 
areas establishes a strong base for 
and achievement in any 
business. For insurance, this most 
assuredly is true: the quality and 
extent of coverages, the correctness 
of rates and rating procedures, the 
efficiency of sales, service, engineer- 
ing, and other routines, and the 
spark of an enlightened management 
will, other things being equal, es- 
tablish a broad-based reception for 

a coverage, a company, an industry 

segment, or the whole industry it- 

self. 


progress 


The Insurance Product 


What about your products? Are 
you entirely convinced, in your own 
hearts, that your products are “on 
the beam?” Are _ you _ being 
sufficiently objective about your 
business? Or have you permitted 
tradition and loyalty to blind you to 
a need for change, for improvement, 
in certain areas? I don't know. I 
think, however, that the latter is 
possible, if for no other reason than 
the attitude most insurance people 
have toward their business. They 
love it; and when love is involved, 
objectivity tends to disappear. 

My impression, however, is that 
improvements—some improvements 

certainly could be made. Times 
are moving very fast but the old- 
time joke about the fine print is still 
being heard. Notice, though, that 
the old jokes about the tin lizzie are 
dead. Mr. Ford got rid of them 
by getting rid of the cause—the old 
Model T. Perhaps the insurance in- 
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dustry could kill off some of the 
fine print nonsense that still persists, 
despite policy improvements that 
have been made, by making its poli- 
cies simpler, easier to understand, 
cumbersome to manufacture, 
sell, and service. I’m aware there 
may be objections—legal or other- 
wise. But I repeat times are chang- 
ing fast. They changed almost too 
fast for Mr. Ford; he very nearly 
kept the Model T going a year or so 


too long. 


less 


Most corporations search unceas- 
ingly for newer, better-working 
products, better-looking products. Is 
the insurance industry doing the 
same? Is it moving quickly enough 
into package or group coverages? Is 
it pioneering? Do you secretly ad- 
mire a competitor for coming out 
with a newer form of coverage and 
try to beat it, or do you, in your 
heart, condemn him for muddying 
the waters of what formerly may 
have been a nice, comfortable, non 
competitive situation ? 

It would seem to me that simpler, 
more easily understood. more in- 
clusive policies are an absolute must. 
All industries today are facing an 
alert, informed citizenry. Men and 
women who freely handle cars, 
dishwashers, radios, television sets, 
household or office or factory gad 
gets of all kinds, still to a large 
extent face a blank wall when con- 
fronted by an insurance policy. And 
I’m not sure they like it. 

The second factor of our analysis 

-prices—can be put in the form of 
a question. Are your prices right? 
Are you keeping them low in essen- 
tial insurance lines so that the great 
mass of those who need them are 
both willing and able to buy? Auto- 
mobile insurance is a case in point 
Here, both by law in many jurisdic- 


> 


. PUBLIC 


tions and by obvious fact in others 
you are selling a necessity. Few and 
far between are the responsible 
members of society who would ride 
or drive a block without it. Yet 
prices to the public for their pro- 
tections have been raised and raised 
to the point where there is no little 
grumbling. 


The Spectre of Government 


Which way are you to turn? The 
case for higher rates has been made 
again and again, with crystal clarity. 
More cars and trucks are rolling the 
highways today than ever before 
Speeds are higher, repair costs are 
almost unbelievable. Jury awards 
are out of all keeping with common 
and fairness. It is a 
serious situation for the 
The spectre of government in 
tervention, government take-over, 
looms just around the corner—ready 
and, I’m sure, willing to respond to 
any popular unrest with or protest 
against the private companies. And 
while no one can predict the point 
at which price increases will set off 
that protest, we must remember that 
inflation has already had a damaging 
effect upon the buying power, the 
financial reserves, of our customers 

How much more, actually, will 
you be able to ask for automobile in- 
surance regardless of the reasonable 
ness, the correctness, of your posi 
tion? I don’t know 
are attuned to an understanding of 
the love Americans have for their 
cars, and the luxuries, the delights, 
the freedoms those cars bring to 
them. They'll brook no restrictions 
on their limitless use, short of war 
itself, nor should we as responsible 
businessmen want them to. Price 
their insurance protections too high, 
they'll not meekly drive their 
old faithfuls into their garages and 
leave them there 


sense very 


industry. 


I only hope you 


and 


On the contrary 


(Continued on the next page) 





Informed Public—Continued 


they'll start screaming to whatever 
and whomever will listen to them- 
be he friend, foe, neighbor, relation, 
newspaper, or anyone else. And 
their screaming will first affect the 
labor leader, and then the politician, 
and then the Chamber of Commerce 
and thus one fine day we'll wake 
up to find the function of automobile 
insurance taken over by the state. 
I cannot—let me reemphasize— 
tell you the answer to your pricing 


problems. Thoughtful students of 
insurance are as fully aware of the 
threat of government intervention in 
this line as am I. I do, however, 
urge the establishment, at least in 
your own minds, of a sort of price 
ceiling for this coverage—for all of 
the so-called necessity lines. And in 
those lines, and when and where 
prices, for any reason whatever, are 
being forced up and over those ceil- 
ings, find some other way of solving 
the underwriting problems. There 
must be some other way than by 
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pricing yourselves, and me, into 
the hands of an_ ever-willing 
bureaucracy. 

Our third analysis factor I'll also 
couch as a question: Are your op- 
erations efficient? Are routines 
sharp, simple, productive of results ? 
Are you spending too much of your 
customer's dollars for bookkeeping, 
billing, policywriting, sales promo- 
tion, home office frivolities, or what 
not? Here is an area for constant 
alertness. The obligation to keep 
the costs of losses and expenses at 
a minimum is as vital a cog to good 
public relations as a favorable blurb 
on page one of your daily newspaper. 
No one likes a wastrel. Criticism of 
government bureaucracies, 
spread resentment of reckless spend- 


W ide- 


ing of tax dollars, should be a sign- 
post for all types of business to 
keep its own house in order. Never 
forget there are bad public relations 
as well as good. A negative, damag- 
ing story, caused inadvertently by 
some small sin of omission or com- 
mission, can reach into some of the 
farthest nooks and crannies of our 
economic environment, and do such 
damage as sometimes to be almost 
appalling. 


Efficient Operations 


The fourth factor—management 
attitudes—includes both the top ex 
ecutives in companies, agencies, and 
bureaus, and the implementing ex 
ecutives on down the line. What is 
their attitude toward their public? 
And, if that attitude is not good, 
what are they doing about it? I 
doubt if there is one iota of the old 
“public be damned” attitude any 
where in the insurance business. In 
telligent self-regulation has kept the 
industry clean, high-minded, for 
decades. But in these days of quick 
communication—of radio, TV, cars, 
trains, jets, newspapers—and all 
manner of competitions for the ap 
proval of John Q. Public, simply to 
be clean and high-minded is not 
enough. No ever deserved 
burying more than the one that said 
the man who builds a better mouse 
trap will find the world beating a 
path to his door. It’s just not so 
There have excellent 
mousetrap builders; but only the 
ones who both build the best and 
shout the loudest above it have sur- 


cliche 


been many 


vived 
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Let me give an example: As pro- 
fessional public relations counsel we 
have recognized a groundswell of 
public opinion favoring some type of 
rating in auto insurance. In 
cannot be un 


merit 
executives 
aware of this 
for this in 
made from media as far apart in 
readership as the New York Times 


surance 


situation. Demands 


some form have been 


page one, incidentally—and_ the 
latest new pulp magazine 
attempting to debate the question of 


merit rating but I am asking: are 


I'm not 


you ignoring this demand for it and 
simply telling the public, “It won't 
work?” If so, the public won't ac 
cept answer. the 
actuaries and underwriters and rate 
making bureaus are quite certain it 
won't work, and perhaps they are 
justified in this belief. But have you 
ever thought of seeking an objec 
tive this 
assigning it as a research project, 


your Perhaps 


answer to question by 
financed by a grant from the insur 
ance industry, to qualified institu- 
tions like the Wharton School or 
The Harvard School of Business ? 


Public Relations Value 

These institutions have helped 
many important American industries 
and individual corporations find ob 
jective answers to knotty problems 
\nd suppose they, approaching the 
problem of merit rating unfettered 
by traditional underwriting and ac 

tuarial theories, find that it can be 
made to work. Wouldn't you like 
to be the first to know it? Perhaps 
vou'd get a negative report from the 
Chis would still have a tre- 
For 


school 
mendous public relations value 
no longer would vou have to answet 
flatly that, as 
are sure that 


insurance men, you 
rating 1s “un 
sound.” You could say, in effect, 
something like this: “My friend, the 
insurance industry would be the first 
to offer the practice of 
rating mm auto 
thought it would reduce your costs 


merit 


you merit 


insurance if we 
In fact, we've gone so far as to 
finance a study on this controversial 
problem at the Harvard 


School 


Business 
Even they now tell us it’s 
financially unsound.” 

I firmly believe that never in the 
history of our nation, of our “way” 
of living, has a genuine regard for 
the public been im- 


interest more 
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“They Expect 
Us To Be 
in the 


INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE 
BUILDING” 


AYS an insurance executive: 

“Brokers placing business 
with us seem to prefer firms with 
offices in the Insurance Exchange 
Building. In fact, were we to 
move, I’m sure we would lose a 
substantial portion of this busi- 
ness. Whether it’s a matter of 
convenience or prestige, or both, 
brokers seem to expect us to be 
at 175 West Jackson.” 

Salesmen dealing directly with 
individual buyers of insurance 
also report that customers expect 
them to be in the Insurance 
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Exchange and that their stand- 
ing is enhanced through their 
connection with this well-known 
insurance address. When new 
Chicago Offices are in prospect, 
the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing merits the first consideration 
of organizations engaged in in- 
surance and allied lines. 

There may be space available 
in Chicago’s largest office build- 
ing to suit your requirements. 
Your inquiry will bring full 
information promptly. 























portant. It is almost another cliche 
to say we are at the dawn of a new 
but we really are. Already we 
are faced with the most alert, the 
best informed, the most intelligently 
critical public in history. And, for 
better or for worse, they are getting 
more alert, more informed, 
intelligently critical by the minute 

Let me give a definition of what 
| think modern public relations 1s 
of its place in the busi 
1952, In simple 


era 


more 


and does 
ness picture of 


terms, public relations is “the man 


agement function which evaluates 
public attitudes, identifies the poli 
cies or procedures of an individual 
or an organization with the public 
interest, and executes a program of 
action to earn public understanding 
and acceptance.” : 

The task of evaluating public at 
titudes can only be done by manage 
and, further, by management 


itself to 


ment 


which deliberately attunes 


ed he ext page 





Informed Public—Continued 


all the nuances, the prejudices, the 
likes and dislikes of the public it 
serves. I believe—and I’m sure the 
vast majority of our business leaders 
believe also—that the proper and ac- 
curate evaluation of public attitudes 
is one of their most important func 
tions and one to which they are justi- 
fied in devoting a considerable por- 
tion of their time and effort. 

here is no use, of course, in 
public attitudes unless 
you do something about it. The di 
rection of a firm’s affairs in the light 


evaluating 


ld 


Sn 
blad 


knife 


knotwork carved hand 


of astute and sensitive evaluation is 
as vital to success as the buying 
of proper raw materials, or the de- 
livery of smoothly finished products 
in attractive modern packages. And 
finally, action is called for. Action 
which pulls out all the stops, utilizes 
all the channels through which the 
public may be reached. The full 
story of a business or an industry 
can be and often is moved across the 
copy desks of the nation, over the 
wires, over the air lanes, persistently 
and with entire truthfulness—to the 
point themselves 
are often amazed at the extent of 


where executives 


adequate 


protection 


Highland arms, distinctive 
and efficient as they were 
in their time would afford 
very little protectior 


today insurance, too, 


protection that was once 
adequate becomes obsolete 
f not adjusted to current 
jitions. That's why 
edonian agents take pride 
n the up-to-the-minute 
n that Caledonian has 


protect 


jiven for more than 147 years 


thee Caledonian insurance Company 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices - Hartford, Conn. 


Oldest Scottish Insurance Company 


popular interest that is aroused, at 
the generous public understanding 
and acceptance that is established. 

Never forget, this is a nation of 
businesses. People everywhere are 
interested in what business is doing, 
what progress is being made, what 
changes and developments are tak- 
ing place. The few deplorable busi 
ness excesses of the past have largely 
been forgotten. Americans today 
admire their business structure, look 
to it for continuous contributions to 
their prosperity, their security, their 
standard of living. It is safe to pre 
dict that programs of action to earn 
public understanding and acceptance, 
if based upon a proper evaluation of 
public attitudes and the careful 
identification of policies and pro- 
cedures with the public interest, will 
fall upon a receptive audience and 
will produce highly important re 
sults 


A Source of News 


The insurance industry has made 
magnificent strides ; its products are 
the extent of the risks 
with 


itself 


everywhere ; 


it iS assuming, and absolute 


financial security to and its 
policyholders, is nothing short of 
miraculous. Moreover it has recog 
nized the need for, and the value of, 
public relations to an important ex 
tent, and has made great strides in 
establishing itself as a_ legitimate 
source of news stories for all of the 
public communications media of the 
nation 

No government bureau or com 
mission can ever be as imaginative, 
as resourceful, as capable of meet 
ing human needs as can private en 
terprise. But the will to do so must 
be very much alive. The pattern has 
to be one of active attack upon the 
problems of the people and active 
selling of the solutions to the people 
through all the channels of public 
communications presently available 

In other words, I believe your in 
dustry should work continuously to 
strengthen the public relations 
phases of its operations. Produce the 
modern products or 
and about them 
vigorously, persistently, intelligently, 


best, most 


services, preach 
and vou will be amazed at the warm, 
understanding 
nomic climate which will grow, sup 


sympathetic, eco 


porting your operations 
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RAY MURPHY, Genera! Counsel 


Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 


AWARDS AND COMPENSATION .- II 


HERE is little doubt that in 
a negligence case the single 
circumstance that the 
most influence on the jury is whether 
the defendant is insured. This con- 
fuses the issue of liability with the 
question of financial responsibility of 
the defendant 
not an 


has 


a question which is 
Instead of concen- 
trating on the question, Was the de- 
fendant to blame? 


issue 


the issue seems 
How much money has 
the defendant or 


to become, 
much insur- 
carrying? In 


how 
actual 
gets pretty close to the 
situation that prevails in Soviet Rus- 
sia. Section 411 of the Soviet Civil 
Code provides : 


ance was he 


practice it 


“In determining the 
amount of compensation to be 
awarded for an injury, the court in 
all instances must take into consid- 
the property status of the 
party injured and that of the party 
causing the injury.” In the United 
States those issues are technically 
irrelevant, but actually they do have 


eration 


an important bearing on the jury’s 
thinking 


Jurors Can Be Informed 


While, three states, ! 
the jury cannot be directly informed 
of the fact of insurance, that is a 
hurdle which the plaintiff's lawyer 
can generally manage. He usually 
succeeds in establishing quite clearly 


except in 


1 Louisiana and Wisconsin permit 
the insurer. In Nebraska 
asked whether he is insured 


joinder of 
defendant may be 
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in the minds of the jury that the de 
fendant is insured. Donald W 
Kramer, in a paper presented to the 
Insurance Section of the American 
Bar Association in 1949, mentioned 
the following methods: “First, by 


How much money? 


examining the jurors on their voir 
dire. The questions asked of the 
jurors for this purpose range all 
the from the generally per- 
mitted question, ‘Are you interested 
in any manner in any insurance com- 
pany issuing policies for protection 
against liability arising from acci- 
dents?’ to the crude interrogation 
rarely permitted ‘Do you have any 
interest in protecting any insurance 
company that writes policies in cases 


like this 7” 


way 


“Second, by 


or one of the plaintiff's witnesses 


asking the plaintiff 


on direct examination questions de 
signed to elicit the answer that the 
party or witness talked with a repre 
sentative of an insurance company 

“Third, by endeavoring on cross 
examination of the defendant or the 
defendant’s witnesses to develop the 
fact of insurance or the fact that the 
travel fees and expenses or expert 
fees of witnesses for the defense are 
indemnity 


being paid by an insur 


ance company 


Argument to the Jury 


“Fourth, by argument to the jury 
in the plaintiff’s summation of the 
limelight recently 1951) when 
the New York \ppeals * 
case. This procedure usually takes 
the innuendo the 
assertion, ‘The 
appeared to be concerned about the 
result of and I feel 
that it makes no difference to him 
personally whether or not a verdict 
is returned against him’; or, ‘I think 
the defendant himself, if he 
permitted to do it, would have ad 
mitted his liability for these 
‘You 
about the amount of 
Whatever 
case will be paid, and it will not 
harm this defendant in the least.’ 

“Of course, 


(in 
Court ot 
form of such as 


defendant has not 


this case sure 


were 


inju 


ries’; or, need have no fear 


your verdict 


verdict you return in this 


there are other ways 


such as the cross-examination of 
witnesses regarding statements and 
redirect examination as to the time, 


ntinued the ext page 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


place and identity of the person tak 
ing the statement, questions regard- 
ing accident the 
state authorities as to where, how 


reports made to 
and by whom they were made out, 
and divers other methods which will 
be familiar to those accustomed to 


the technique in such cases.” 


Variety of Prejudices 


When the jury knows or suspects 
that an action is being defended by 
an insurer an extraneous factor is 
brought into the picture, and this 
factor in turn brings into play a 
variety of prejudices. Frequently a 
vicious circle is brought into opera 
tion. A juror, resentful of a recent 
his insurance premium, 
that he 


“socking the company” 


increase in 
decides will retaliate by 
by making 
the verdict especially generous. Al 
though he does not think about it 
at the time, by so doing he lays the 
groundwork for a further increase in 
his own insurance premiums. In 
suits against municipalities conceiv- 
ably jurors may render reasonable 
know as tax 


payers they are spending their own 


verdicts, since they 


money, Strangely enough, jurors 
rarely seem to realize that the ex- 
travagant award paid by an insur 
ance company is money paid out of 
their own collective pocketbook. 
The lot of a lability company is 
not an easy Some people feel 
it is unjust that they should 
liability 
when their records are comparatively 
Others had 
against insurance companies on var 


one. 
pay 


high insurance premiums 


good. have claims 


ious types of policies, and have not 
profited as much as they would have 
liked. Others, on making claims, 
have been confronted with 
sion, provisions in policies, which 
were previously unknown to them, 
probably 


exclu- 


because almost no 
bothers to read his policy or to get 
a detailed explanation of it 
his broker. | Jisappr yint- 
ment at the small amount received 


under a low cost limited accident in 


one 


from 
agent or 


surance policy may, in some cases, 
be the reason for resentment. 
Perhaps not one juror in ten fully 
understands the difference between 
an accident insurance policy and a 
liability To 
insurance is insurance and it 
the 


pas 


him 
there 


insurance policy. 


Is an accident insurance com 


pany should Having learned 
that insurance is in the picture, all 
that remains in his thinking is to 
decide much to The 


technical points about fault, negli- 


how award. 
gence, contributory negligence, and 
so on, are either far over his head, 
or of no consequence in his mind 
He sees that the poor plaintiff has 
suffered an injury, has incurred med- 
ical expense, loss of time, attorneys’ 
therefore, to 
be compensated adequately. 


fees and pain, and is, 


Compensation Plan 


In an attempt to obviate the un- 
certainty, the delays and the expense 
of our judicial procedure, the Colum 
bia University Committee to Study 
for Ac 
cidents, about twenty years ago, is 


Compensation \utomobile 


sued a report advocating a compen 


sation plan for automobile accidents, 


generally similar to workmen’s com- 
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pensation. The plan has been op- 
posed by the insurance industry ever 
since its promulgation. It is strongly 
urged by some people of undoubted 
integrity and good intention, and it 
is the darling of many theorists who 
dwell in Halls of Ivy. To 
not now favorable, it may yet seem 
the the 
award, and to it some may yet wish 
to flee from the sea of troubles in 
which they now find themselves en 


some, 


answer to over-adequate 


gulfed. Recently the plan was dis 
cussed in a “Report Relating to the 
State of Wisconsin of the Insurance 
Industry Motor Ve 
hicle Accidents.” 

The Industry 
that the 


compensation 


Committee on 


stated 
workmen's 
atfords 
basis whatever for the assumption 
that a work 
well with respect to automobile ac 
cidents. It that 
are substantial differences : 


Committee 
the 


systems 


success ( if 


no 


similar system would 


pointed out there 


“1. Workmen's 


applicable to parties with a close re 


compensation is 


lation, with the operations under the 
control of the employer and with 
an incentive for accident prevention 

‘2. The burden of the cost under 
workmen's compensation is passed 
on to the consuming public, whereas 
the increased cost of an automobile 
compensation plan would rest en 
tirely on the motorist 

“3. Workmen's compensation ap 
plies only to persons with earned in 
come, while an automobile compen 
sation plan would apply additionally 
to persons not having earned income, 
such as children, housewives, un 
emploved and retired persons. 

“4. The speed and efficiency of 
workmen's compensation adminis 
tration could not apply to automobile 
compensation. An automobile com 
pensation plan would not have the 
benefit of the administrative help 
afforded by the employer with re 
the 


wages, period of lost time and as 


spect to facts of the accident, 


sistance mm returning to employ 
ment.” 

The Committee felt that an auto- 
mobile compensation plan would 


have the following disadvantages : 


“(a) Persons with earned income 
present a variety of problems, such 
accurate determination of 


weekly earned income as a basis for 


as the 
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computing indemnity payments and 
the determination of the time when 
indemnity payments should be dis- 
continued because of recovery from 
the injuries. In workmen’s compen 
sation insurance the situation is com 
pletely different both in determina- 
tion of the amount of weekly wages 
and in determination of the time 
when compensation should be dis- 
continued, in that the employer has 
accurate records of wages and of the 
time when employees return to work 
following disability on [ 
The administrative 
and difficulties in 
self-employed 
Those 


account of 
myuries, costs 
connection with 
persons would be 


enormous. whose employ- 
ment is seasonal or variable, or un- 
even in time or period, would pre 
sent special complications, as would 
those persons who were not citizens 


of Wisconsin. 


No Earned Income 


“(b) Persons not having earned 
children, 


wives, unemployed, and retired per 


income, such as house 
sons, present other baffling problems 
The 
inclination to malinger and to in- 
crease the duration of the effect of 
injuries would be too great to with 


and administrative difficulties. 


stand for most people not having 
earned The 
this would be 


income. situation in 


respect serious in 
relation to persons whose earned in 
come is not where it is 


seasonal, but for those who have no 


great or 


earned income at all each day of 
continued disability 
resistible because it would mean ad- 


would be ir 


ditional income 

“(c) A large investigating force 
persistently engaged in an endeavor 
to ascertain the facts could not over 
come the basic difficulty with respect 
to malingering, collusion and faked 
injuries. Such ‘police’ activity would 
involve administrative 
cost and would be extremely dis 


tremendous 


tasteful to all concerned. 

“(d) The applicability of an au 
tomobile compensation plan in a 
state with substantial tourist traffic 
presents well-nigh insurmountable 
administrative problems. Would a 
non-resident owner be entitled to 
benefits if injured while driving his 
own car in Wisconsin, there being 
other cars involved in the accident, 
for injuries resulting from a collision 
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There's A Better Way 


\ squirt or two is adequate for some purposes 


but not much help in a situation like this. 


It's the same way with building more business 

. what you apply to the problem determines 
results. A mighty good aid to increased volume 
for agents representing Northwestern Mutual 
is a field staff of capable, sales-minded special 
agents and inspectors. They can mean big extras 


for you. Contact our nearest office about it. 
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Would the 
resident be liable for compensation 
benefits to the resident? Would a 
non-resident be entitled to benefits 
if injured while riding with a rési- 
dent? Would a resident be entitled 
to benefits if injured while riding 
with a non-resident, or when struck 
by a non-resident? Since non-resi 
dents could not be expected to carry 
automobile compensation insurance, 
the right of action for compensation 
benefits would be of questionable 


with a resident ? non 


value. With the very considerable 
interstate traffic existing in this 
country, any state contemplating an 
automobile compensation plan should 
also seriously consider the substan- 
tial burdens placed on its citizens as 
compared with those of other states 

“(e) Advocates of the automobile 
compensation plan refer to a reduc 
tion in litigation. Under a 
in which automobile 


systen 
compensation 
is the exclusive remedy there would 





for success in the years ahead — RIVE 
Great pleasures of life lie ahead of you; ) 
be sure you are able to live them to the A 
fullest. Whenever you are behind the 


wheel of a car, think safety, drive safely. 


Last Date 


A dramatic 20-minute sound motion pic- 


ture on teen-age driving safety. 
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A series of 13 six-minute driver educa- 


tion sound movies on driving attitudes. 


For details on how you may obtain these 
films, see your local LMC representative, 


or write the home office, Chicago 40. 
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INSURANCE AND 


NCE there was a company 
all it the Jones Company 
that operated moving vans in 
New York. One day 


several Jones employees were mov 


the state of 
ing a piano into the basement recrea 
New York 
Going down the stairs, one of the 
men slipped—the piano careened out 
of control, struck and broke open a 
gas pipe. Three men were killed in 
the explosion that The 
house was demolished and_ thirty 
other 
were damaged. 


tion room of a home 


followed 


houses in the neighborhood 


Bankruptcy 


\s a result of this one explosion, 
seventy-five damage suits—involving 
more than $650,000 in claims—were 
filed against the Jones Company. 
Che court, instead of distinguishing 
which policy was to apply 
bile liability or general liability 
ruled that both coverages applied 
So both insurance companies in- 


automo- 


volved paid the top limits of their 
policies, $20,000 and $50,000. But 
that 


the Jones Company it 


was far from enough to save 
into 


bankruptcy and finally out of busi 


went 


ness 
Here is another case that made 


newspaper headlines. A short time 
ago, a terrific explosion in South 
Carolina blew a $110,000 manufac 
turing plant right out of business 
Besides leveling the plant, the blast 
caused more than one and one-half 
million dollars damage to surround- 
ing property. Investigation disclosed 
that a gas storage 
standing next to the plant had de 
veloped a small leak. Escaping pro- 
pane, heavier than air, seeped into 
the basement of the plant where it 


propane tank 


was ignited by the pilot light in the 
furnace. This of destruction 
splashed across page one—but the 
newspapers omitted some important 
details 


story 
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The owner of that plant had been 
careful to carry adequate fire insut 
$90,000 worth. But, he didn't 
collect a penny on his loss because 


ance 


he was financially unprotected 
against an explosion 

Here is an example of underinsur- 
an example of non-insurance 
The first what 
what actually did hap- 
in the event of insufficient in- 
protection. The second 
illustrates the danger of incomplete 
protection. Both show 
how easily a business firm 


ance 
in industry. shows 
can happen 
pen 
surance 


insurance 
whose 
executives think it is insured—can 
suffer a serious loss or be put out 
of business 

If these were the only examples 

or even rare examples—of non- 
insurance and underinsurance in in- 
dustry, credit men would have little 
cause to be concerned with the in- 


surance programs of their customers 


Out of business 


ROBERT E. RYAN 
Public Relations Department 
Kemper Insurance Group 


But they're not the only examples—- 
they're not even rare examples 

An example occurred in an Illi 
nois plant carrying $25,000 boiler 
and machinery damage 
coverage. That plant needed $180, 
000 to settle claims from 
plosion \ mill 
$25,000 property damage insurance 
had to add $75,000 of its 
money to settle one large loss. A 
machine _ plant insured for 
$25,000—had a loss of $150,000 that 
put it out of business 
other 


property 


one ex 
grain carrying 
own 


also 


These, and 


scores of accidents—which 


cost the businessman more money 


than his insurance company— prompt 
some serious reflection. Why 
uninsured losses ? Where were they ? 
What can be done about them? 


these 


It is pretty generally recognized 
by credit executives that insurance 
is one of the most important con 
siderations in judging the financial 
soundness of any that a 
sound insurance program is a bul 
wark of financial stability. So under 
insurance and 


business 


noninsurance mm in 
dustry is of direct concern to them 


Complete Study 


To find out more about this situa 
tion, we made a complete insurance 
study of one hundred small and ay 
erage-size companies in one industry 


located from coast to coast. I will 
not discuss all of the facts uncovered 
by the survey but merely touch on 
the most important points from the 
position of credit men 

(Continued on the next page 





Ins. and Credit—Continued 

Despite the wide variation in size 
and scope of operation, a general 
pattern of insurance purchasing is 
clearly visible among the companies 
Phe business 
doesn’t purchase insurance on the 


studied. average 
same basis as plant equipment and 
as much more thought is 
given production and promotional 
than the protection of 


supplies 


activities 

assets 
Too, the purchasing of insurance 

usually 
the 


is widely distributed ona 


reciprocity basis—with result 


that the average firm has far too 
many policies, with greatly increased 
chance for errors, plus excessive 
bookkeeping and handling costs. No 

and no one in 
is in a position to 
make sound recommendations on an 
overall, integrated 
gram. This “piece-meal” buying of 


one insurance agent 
surance company 
insurance pro- 
insurance results in serious gaps as 
well as overlapping coverages. 
Final results of our survey are 
startling. We hope that the results 
are not typical of other industries 
but 
believe they are 


to 
be 


have every 
We certainly 


we now reason 
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lieve they're typical of weak spots 
throughout all industries 

First, our survey that 
more than half-—56%—of the prop- 
erties are under-insured on their fire 
insurance. 


discloses 


Few businessmen appre 
ciate how much their plants have 
in 
placement cost. On the average, a 
plant built in 1938 at a cost of $50,- 
000 would have $126,000 to 
build in 1950. The cost of that plant 
today is difficult to estimate—but the 
Yet, most 
businessmen merely renew their fire 


increased value in terms of re- 


cost 


trend is ever upward. 


policies year after year for the same 
old amount 
of the plants we 


Only two out of ten 
studied had ever 
had an appraisal 
hundred had 
praisals. 


only two out of 


one up-to-date ap 


Under-insurance 


Few businessmen realize the seri 
ousness of being under-insured for 
Nearly all fire insur 
ance policies are written with a co 
insurance clause. If the fire insur 
ance on a building and furniture and 


fire insurance 


fixtures is subject to an 80% co-in 
surance clause, we recommend that 
the amount of insurance carried be 
equal to 90% of present-day value. 
If it is subject to a 90% co-insurance 
clause, the insurance carried should 
be equal to 100% of the value. This 
provides a co-insurance safety factor 
that is well worth while in view of 
today’s rapidly increasing costs 

lo illustrate what a co-insurance 
clause may mean in the event of a 
partial loss, and to point up the ab 
solute need for knowing present-day 
values, consider an Illinois business 
man who was carrying $25,000 of 
fire insurance on his plant. At our 
suggestion, he had an appraisal 
made that cost him $250. It revealed 
that the current value of his plant 
was $81,250—so he immediately 
creased his fire insurance to $65,000 


mn 


to meet co-insurance requirements 

Five months later a fire broke out 
in his plant causing $35,000 damage 
Under his former coverage—because 
of co-insurance requirements—he 
could have collected only $13,460 
from insurance and 
would have had to pay the remain- 
ing $21,540 himself. Under his new 
policy he collected the full $35,000. 
The loss, incidentally, was settled in 


his company 
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only three days because values were 
substantiated by the appraisal. Thus 
this businessman spent $250 for an 
appraisal that saved him more than 
$21,000! 


Business Interruption 


Despite full recovery on his prop- 
erty however, the fire still cost 
him some $21,000. We had advised 
him to purchase business interrup- 
which would have 
years. But 
advised 


} 
toss, 


tion insurance 
cost him $500 for three 
his financial counsellors 
against it as a needless expenditure. 
\s a result, the manufacturer lost 
the earnings of his plant while it was 
shut down for fifty-eight days. 

Fewer than half of the plants cov- 
ered in our survey carried insurance 
against business interruption. Fewer 
than out of ten carried ade- 
quate coverage. 

Business interruption insurance 
written in conjunction with fire in- 
surance, pays continuing fixed ex- 
penses and the new profits a com- 
pany would have earned had it not 
been shut down, “Fixed expenses” 
include such items as taxes, continu- 
ing contracts and salaries of key em 
ployees who must be retained to hold 
an organization together. The need 
for this form of insurance seem diffi- 
cult for many businessmen to under 
stand. They know the “why” of fire 
insurance because they've seen fires, 
have smelled smoke, have 
men in operation. They know 
a fire can do. The difficulty comes in 
realizing that a business interruption 
and often does, 
tual property damage loss 

\ssume that the owner of a de 
partment carries $35,000 of 
fire insurance to cover the full value 
of his stock on hand. At first glance, 
the insurance would seem to be ade- 
quate. Now, suppose that depart- 
ment store has a stock turnover five 

a year and that it takes one 
to get back into business after 
a fire. The eventual loss of profits 
and salaries plus other continuing 


one 


seen fire 
what 


loss can, exceed ac- 


store 


times 
year 


expenses will easily exceed the prop- 
erty damage of a fire 
Let us consider the 
several hundred 1951 fire losses. In 
30% of the losses under $5,000 stud- 
ied, the interruption 
exceeded the property damage 
In 38% of the over $5000 


statistics of 


business loss 
loss 


losses 
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Ladders, hooks and 250 leather buckets from Holland 

equipped the first municipal Fire Department—established in 1659, 

at New Amsterdam, later New York. Householders were taxed 

at the rate of One Guilder per chimney to pay expenses. A twirl- 
ing rattle sounded the dreaded fire warning—thus “‘Rattle-Watch.” 


First fire laddies to receive regular take home pay, $60 a 
year, were members of the Cincinnati Fire Department, established in 


1853—100 years ago. 


The date, 1853, also marks the year the Saint Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company was first chartered. A century of under- 
writing experience is incorporated in the sound coverages you can 
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studied, the business interruption 
loss was greater than the property 
damage The hard fact is that 
even though fire and extended cov- 
erage insurance is carried to cover 
the full value of property, a serious 
leave a company without 
means to continue its business. 

Dun and Bradstreet records show 
that 43%—nearly half—of all firms 
suffering serious fire losses never 
get back into business. They show 
further that of those firms that do 


loss. 


fire can 


re-open, 30% call it quits within five 
years. Compare 
the fact that 99% of firms carrying 
business interruption insurance suf- 


those figures with 


fering serious fire losses have rebuilt 
their plants and their 
operations and you will agree that 
business interruption coverage has 
properly been called the life, health 
and industry 
Also implications are 
clear: 


continued 


accident insurance of 
the credit 
a collection problem is made 


Continued on the next page) 
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Continued 
infinitely easier when business in- 
terruption insurance is available after 
a serious fire. 


sider adequate coverage. When de- 
termining proper coverage, a busi- 
nessman must consider potential 
damage not only to his own plant but 
damage to the property of others for 


which he might be held liable if his 
boiler exploded. 

Machinery breakdown insurance, 
which is extremely important if a 
production line depends on the con- 
tinuous operation of a few vital ma- 
chines, is another neglected area. 
Obviously, if a boiler goes down, the 
plant is shut down. There may also 


Boiler and Machinery 


When we investigated boiler and 
machinery insurance, we learned 
that nine out of ten of the compa- 
that insurance on their 
steam boilers carry it. But only one 
out of ten maintains what we con- 


nies need 





I” 


National 
Notes for 
Producers 


How to 
Lick Price 


Competition Even in today’s lush times that old 
“debbil” PRICE will frequently rear his 
ugly head and object. When he does, remember 
that a cardinal principle of successful selling 
is that every objection is a request for more information. 
Good producers just take the price objection in 
their stride. They show the prospect that, after all, 
we get just about what we pay for in life, 
. . and in insurance. 
Remind price-conscious buyers that everything— 
the suit they wear, the car they drive 
and the home they live in—is measured not alone 
by price, but also for value. Value received 


not price—is the criterion of a business deal. 
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be numerous other items which, 
should they break down, will also 
cause a complete or partial plant 
shutdown. 

We found very little business in- 
terruption insurance in the boiler 
and machinery field. Business in- 
terruption carried under a fire policy 
does not provide coverage for boiler 
and machinery mishaps. Although 
it is essential to the boiler and ma- 
chinery policy, we found only 17 per 
cent of the plants carrying business 
interruption protection in connection 
with their boiler insurance and only 
two per cent had similar protection 
with their machinery insurance. The 
discrepancies we found were star- 
tling. One businessman carried 
$150,000 fire business interruption 
and only $10,000 boiler business in 
terruption. 

In analyzing power insurance, we 
found many cases of overlapping 
protection due to certain items being 
covered both under power plant 
policies and under the extended cov- 
erage endorsement attached to fire 
insurance policies. The extended 
coverage endorsement was broad- 
ened within the past few years to 
include certain types of explosion 
coverage. In its usual form, it covers 
today all explosions except those 
originating within steam boilers, 
steam pipes, steam turbines, steam 
engines and flywheels. We found 
that 21% of the plants whose poli- 
cies we analyzed were paying for 


this type of overlapping coverage 


Poor Planning 


The experiences of our boiler and 
machinery specialists illustrate how 
a poorly planned insurance program 
can result in overlapping coverages, 
unnecessary coverages and insuffi 
cient protection. 

\ short time ago we were called 
in by a large chemical company 
operating twenty-four 
around the country 
chance to examine their 
policies. A newly elected 
treasurer of the firm wanted us to 
check what he thought were some 
defects in his insurance protection. 
The first thing we found was dupli 
cation of coverage under boiler and 
fire policies which resulted in the 
payment of an additional premium 
of about $3,000 a year 


factories 
and given the 
fire and 
boiler 
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When we checked the business in- 
terruption insurance we found that 
the company was carrying $24,000 
a day protection under their fire 
policy. That meant that if the plant 
burned down they would be reim- 
hursed $24,000 a day, which repre- 
sented their losses of profits and their 
continuing fixed expenses. But, un- 
der their boiler policy, they had only 
$6,000 a day business interruption 
insurance. So if a boiler explosion 
shut down the plant, they would col- 
lect only one-quarter of their actual 
loss! 

When we inspected the Indiana 
plant of another large chemical 
company, we found they were 
carrying business interruption insur- 
ance on a small transformer. If that 
transformer failed, an entire depart- 
ment manufacturing Penicillin 
would shut down with a consequent 
loss in profits and continuing ex- 
about $40,000 a day. The 
company was paying a premium of 
$35,000 for that phase of their cov- 
erage—and it just didn’t seem right 
that they should pay that size pre- 
mium for such a small unit. We ar- 
ranged for General Electric to ship 
in another transformer and the two 
were connected so that if the origi- 
nal transformer failed, the second 
would immediately take its place. 

The entire cost of that spare trans- 
former was $2,700. Comparing that 
with a premium of $35,000—no 
necessary because of the 
unit—it can be seen that 
somebody was very remiss in design 
ing the coverage. 


penses of 


longer 
sect ynd 


Public Liability 


We were encouraged to find that 
nine out of ten of the plants sur- 
veyed carried some public liability 
insurance. But only one out of ten 
carried the comprehensive form of 
general liability protection which 
protects against a number of ex- 
posures often overlooked. Also we 
found that the amount of general 
public liability insurance carried by 
most firms is woefully inadequate. 

The field of automobile insurance 
we found no more encouraging. 
Fewer than one out of ten of the 
companies we analyzed carried what 
we considered adequate bodily in- 
jury insurance. With increased 
claims costs so evident today, and 
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FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


52 years experience in tailoring our 


service to the needs of agents everywhere 


is Warranty that we can serve you well. 
YOU, MR. AGENT, can profit from a con- 
nection with specialists in the industry by 


getting our know-how of the surcty business. 


“Know your Product” is rule No. 1 in selling. 
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with juries seemingly attempting to 
outdo each other with the enormity 
of their awards, we believe that 
limits of $100,000 for injuries to one 
person and $300,000 for all injuries 
in one accident should be minimum 
both for automobile and general 
public liability protection. The cost 
of increasing limits is relatively 
slight, yet it may mean the difference 
between a plant continuing as a go- 
ing concern or being forced into 
bankruptcy by serious auto claims. 


asked to 
gaps in the 


If we name the 
most 
business concern’s 
gram, we would name as one the 
inadequate amounts of coverage cat 
ried—especially on fire insurance, 
but also on liability, both automo 
bile and general liability. A second 
very serious gap is the absence of 
business interruption 
both fire and boiler and machinery 

or inadequate business interrup- 


(Continued 


were 
serious average 


insurance pro 


insurance 


on the next page) 
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Ins. and Credit—Continued 

tion coverage. And certainly one of 
the most serious gaps is the lack of 
intelligent crime insurance programs 
in industry. 


Crime Insurance 


In the first six months of 1952, 
more than a million major crimes 
were committed in the United States 
according to the semi-annual report 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigz 
This represents a considerable 
the the 
previous six months 


tion 
increase Over figures for 

Is industry guarded against the 
threat? Our that 
nine out of ten of the firms had no 
one-third 


survey disclosed 
form of employee bond 
had and 
securities their 
premises. We strongly recommend 
to business firms that a// employees 
fidelity bonds 
We've been told by many a business 


no protection for 
either on or off 


money 


be covered under 
man that this is unnecessary because 
his employees have been with the 
firm for years and can be trusted 
implicitly —or, 
the company doesn’t keep enough 


unnecessary because 
money around to have a problem 
or, unnecessary because the company 
doesn’t manufacture or handle any 
thing employees would be interested 
in stealing. 

\ short time ago Chicago papers 
carried the story of a $20,000 loss 
suffered by a local The 
individual responsible for the loss 
mainte 


business 
was, strangely enough, a 
man who had no access to 
He had been working for 
for thirtv-one 


nance 
money. 
the 


company yvea,rs, 


and he had made away with $20,000 
worth of stock and equipment over 
a period of time. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures about this loss is the fact that 
no premium would have been 
charged for this employee under a 
blanket employee dishonesty bond. 
The premiums on blanket bonds are 
based on the number of employees 
who regularly or occasionally handle 
money or valuable property 

\nother “older” employee of a 
New York City firm milked his com 
pany for $50,000. The 
strange part of this story was that 
was taken—over a 
period of years—from a $100 petty 
fund! And yet, businessmen 
feel that employee dishonesty insur- 


close to 
all of the money 
cash 
ance is “unnecessary.” 


Three Solutions 


study of under-insurance 
\merican business 


Our 
shows that many 
men are failing to do a good job of 
protecting their assets and_ profits 
through insurance. Here are three 
possible solutions which credit men 
can follow. When they 
ing a substantial amount of credit 


should : 


are extend- 


they 


1. Get all of the facts and figures 


on the customer’s operations—in 
cluding his present insurance pro 
Have these checked by a re 


local 


Or, 


gram 
liable 
broker 


insurance agent or 


2. Ask the customer to have a re 


liable agent or broker make a sur 
vey of his insurance program—and 
send a copy of his report and recom 


mendations to you. Or, 





———— 
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3. Know enough about insurance to 
do an intelligent job of checking to 
see that serious hazards to the busi 
ness are insured and that limits of 
insurance are adequate. 


We have been told that all of these 
suggestions are fine, but that a really 
comprehensive insurance protection 
program is too costly for the aver 

firm. We 
that the 
buying procedure devoted to the put 


age business suggest to 


these firms same careful 


chase of merchandise, 


materials, and supplies should be 


equipment, 
used in the buying of insurance 
protection. They should buy insur 
ance on facts, not on friendship. W<« 
believe that in this way many firms 
can improve their protection pro 
their 


one 


gram, broaden 
without 


cent to the purchase of insurance 


can coverage 


allocating additional 


The Fifth C 


been 
I think 
fine 


Insurance has 
called the fitth C of Credit. 
for no matter how 


company 


coverage 


rightly so 
the character of the and 
men dealt with, no matter how ade 
quate the capacity and capital, no 
matter how favorable the conditions, 
coverage remains a big question 
mark. Insurance coverage poorly 
arranged with 
slip on a stair, one small hole in a 


and combined one 
gas tank, one dishonest emplovee 
can result in a business being wiped 


out overnight. 


Properly arranged, insurance cov 


erage will protect invested capital, 


safeguard credit and insure the con 
tinuation of business in the event of 
a disaster. 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


San Francisco 4 


Los Angeles 17 
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from other Fields 


Creative vs. Routine Selling 


ITH due allowance for 

variations in native ability, 

there is plenty of proof that 
any intelligent salesman can enlarge 
his capacity for creative effort if he 
wants to. This doesn’t mean work- 
ing under the tyranny of a formula. 
But it does mean a willingness to 
think—and think creatively—for 
oneself. 


More Time in Doing 


Too many salesmen are willing to 
leave it up to their sales manager 
to do their thinking for them, when 
all they slould expect of him is to 
suggest some things to think about, 
and possibly point out the direction 
which the salesman’s thinking might 
take. 

Obviously, this doesn’t mean that 
thinking can be made to take the 
place of old-fashioned leg-work or 
of thoroughness in handling neces- 
sary detail. It can’t, though one of 
the common failings of a certain type 
of salesman is to rationalize a prefer- 
ence for desk work and spend more 
time in planning than in doing. 

There is no substitute for plenty 
of personal contacts with prospective 
buyers. But creative thinking at 
home, between calls, and especially 
when actually on the job, can and 
will make leg-work and routine 
activities vastly more effective. 

What any individual salesman 
should think about will necessarily 
be governed by the nature of his own 
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PHIL GLANZER 
Managing Editor, 
Glanzer News Service 


work and of the product he sells. 
There are many subjects, however, 
which require constant and pains- 
taking attention from any salesman 
who expects to step out in the direc- 
tion of “creative” selling. A few of 
them are: 

What will govern buyers’ decisions ? 
In what way will my own product 
give greater satisfaction than others 
of the same sort? 

How can I make my case so clear 
that the prospective buyer cannot 
fail to understand the advantages 
which I offer him? 

If I am selling to retailers for resale, 
what can I do to help them increase 
the turnover of my product at a 
profit, to the mutual satisfaction of 
manufacturer and retailer? 

The correctness of the salesman’s 
diagnosis of his prospect’s needs will 
depend upon the degree to which he 
has the imagination needed to put 
himself in the buyer’s 
formulating and answering 
questions. 

The “routine” salesman thinks of 
“covering” his territory. The “crea- 
tive” salesman thinks of building a 
permanent and increasingly profit- 
able business for himself and his 
customers. 

Looked at as a whole, the problem 
of changing over to the creative point 
of view may appear hopelessly 


shoes in 
such 


baffling to some salesmen who, under 
present conditions, find themselves 
slipping for no apparent reason. 
But by breaking down his task into 
its component parts, the “routine” 
salesman will find himself beginning 
to think “creatively.” And in find- 
ing the right answers to these minor 
questions, he will find the solution 
to his main problem 


Vital Elements 


As vital elements in the make-up 
of their general attitude toward their 
jobs, there are two points of differ- 
ence between the “routine” and the 
which deserve 


“creative” salesmen 


mention : 


1. The “routine” 
to think of his contacts 
spective buyers as “interviews” or 
. while the “creative” 
man looks upon them as sales oppor- 


salesman is apt 
with pro 


‘calls,” sales 


tunities, and is on the alert to see 
and take advantage of the first 
chance to get an order signed. 


2. The leaves 
many a prospect without any definite 
idea of what his next step is to be, 
while the ‘creative’ salesman never 
leaves without some sort of decision 
If he doesn’t have an order, he either 
has a clear idea as to what he must 
do next or will drop that prospect to 
make room for a new one. 


“routine” salesman 


From a release of the Glanzer News Service, 
15¥@ Richmond Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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Year’s report of a 


Company Built on Friendship 


AT this time of year The Home Insur- ance are almost beyond the ordinary On the eve of celebrating our 100th 

ance Company reports on its activi- yardsticks of price and value received. birthday, we look back on 1952 as an 
ties of the previous year. The figures, More than almost any other type eventful and resultful year for The 
Home Insurance Company. It is a 
great satisfaction to all in The Home 


the numbers, the dollars and cents have of business, insurance is based on the 


been summed up. They show the finan- true principles of friendship. The first 


cial position of the Company and they attribute of a friend is that he will family employee and management, 


have much interest for investors and come to your aid when you need it producer and stockholder —to know 
stockholders. That is proper. most—and that is exactly what in- that their year’s work can be counted 
Sut insurance is a great deal more surance is designed to do. Secondly, in terms of good things for many 
important than just dollars and cents. a friend is somebody you know, some- people . suffering averted, troubles 
Insurance deals with people. You can't body who is interested in you. In overcome, peace of mind for people 
show on a balance sheet what it means practically every city, town and village everywhere, 


to a man when fire or other catastro across the nation there is a represen — 

phe wipes out his life's work. You tative of The Home. He is The Home. oe, 
can't put a price on protection that Through him, the Company extends — 

enables you to work and plan for the its protection to you. Through him, PRESIDENT 
future with assurance that it won't when loss occurs, that guarantee is 
all be undone at a single stroke. In made good. Through him, The Home 


human values, the services of insur- is your friend. 


BALANCE SHEET 
ADMITTED ASSETS December 31, 5 <—_ 
1952 NNIVERSAR 
United States Government Bonds. . $ 93.293.526.82 
Other Bonds . . e 69.662.362.94 DIRECTORS 


Preferred and Common Stocks . . 154.190.561.000 Lewis L. Cranxe Percy C. Mavema, Jn Tnomas J. Ross 
Banker President 


Y | 


Cash in Office, Banks and ’ . ee 1 Title Beak &@ ee pep + % ai 
Trust Companies . . . . 1 6 « 34,904,305.02 " Mleeciien: rust Vow Eat 

Investment in The Home Indemnity etves ” Lite Harrison } Mos , 

a a a a a ee a 15.049,406.50 my a : 

ae ee eo ee eee ee 6,860,066.57 

Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premi- ; Mu a 
ums, less than 90 days due. . . . . 18.508,593. 7 , oo eee aoe resident, 

Other Admitted Assets... . — 4.464.325. etine Commitee, Casa & Seinen ed Lines Co. 

Total Admitted Assets . $396.933.148. ithend Ge, a ee 

— tonext W. Dowt tank & Tri ‘ rge A. Fuller Co. 

LIABILITIES resident, Wilmington, Kenneru E. Brack 


j Pre 


: Trust 


any 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $171.326.998.31 . p 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 34.346.108.04 resid apne oe : y of , ac pers 
NT 7.700.000.00 o srust Preside \ 
Reserves for Reinsurance . . 1.510.607.16 ef 1 
Dividends Declared . . 5.6000 000.00 k / — > Meven 
Other Liabilities . . . ‘ 1.372.168.98 : "resident, 
Total Liabilities - $222.855.882.49 
Capital Stock 2... .  $ 20,000,000.00 ene unse aie ay Banson 


a ae ae a a 154.077.265.76 ce P e i , 
\ - my abson’s Reports, Inc. 


Payne 


Surplus as Regards Policeyholders $174.077.265.76 
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Total . « 6 0 © 0 6 6 co « =6($396,933,148.25 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—In- 

surer Held to be Estopped to Deny 

Liability Because of Knowledge of its 
Agent 


Employers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Cunningham (1952 Ky 
S.W.2d 393. 


253 


A minor, years of 
desired to purchase an automobile 


un- 


nineteen 


age, 


Because of his infancy, he was 


able to execute the notes and chattel 
mortgage in connection with finan 
ing the purchase. To meet the situa- 
tion, the minor purchased the auto 
but title taken in the 
name of his adult brother-in-law 
Both the minor and his brother-in 
law signed the notes for the deterred 


mobile was 


payments 


then consulted the local 
agent of the I 


Insurance Company with respect to 


They 
mployers’ Mutual Fire 


acquiring a policy of collision insur 
upon the car. 
formed the agent of the arrangement 


ance They fully in 
by which title had been taken in the 
the brother-in-law No 
written application was signed by 


either the 


name ot 


minor or the brother-in 
The 


application to h m 


law for a policy how 


mace 


agent, 
ever, 
pany and a collision policy was issued 
name of the brother-in-law 


\\ hile the 


loss ocet 


in the 
owner of the car 
Was I effect a 


insurer denied liability 


ul that the named insur 


owner of the 


autom 
instituted and 


it the plaintiff 


, 
vas subsequently 


sured tl 
to deny 

i i] wledge 
facts and circumstances 
issued 


the policy was 
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this the relied 
upon a provision of the policy which 
stated that “Notice to any 


knowledge possessed by any agent 


contention msurer 


agent or 


shall not effect a waiver or a 
change in any part of this policy or 
estop the company from asserting 
this 


formal or 


any right under the terms of 
policy f \s no 
for the 
had been signed by the insured, the 
upon the 
agent’s authority appeared for the 
The Su 
held that 
when the limitation appears for the 


written application policy 


above-quoted limitation 
first time in the policy 
preme Court of Kentucky 
first time in the policy, the insured 
without either 
constructive notice of any limitation 


has been actual or 
on the agent's authority as to matters 
which occurred previous to the is 
suance of the policy, and that notice 
of limitation of authority contained 
only in the policy cannot be given a 
retroactive effect. 


Automobile Liability Insurance—A 

Case Holding that a Policy Covers 

an Employee Although the Employee 

is Subject to Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Benefits 


Gardens (1952 


55 N.W. 2d 903. 


Country 


Wis.) 


plaintiff was injured while 


a truck owned by his 


over and which was being 


at the time by a fellow em 


\t the 


ovees 


time of the accident 
engaged in 
their 
both were subject t 


t }? were 


1 


pertormance ot Work for 


of the Workmen's 
\ct ot \W isconsin 


instituted suit against 


sation 
plaintiff 
| defendants to recover for his 


Included among the 


fendents were the fellow employee 
who was driving the truck and whose 
name was Derocher, and the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Company 
which had issued its policy of auto 
mobile liability insurance to the em- 
ployer, Country Gardens 

The Fireman's Fund Indemnity 
Company filed a motion for summary 
judgment in its favor, which motion 
was based upon the following pro 
vision of its policy: 


“This policy does not apply 


(c) under coverage ee 


bodily injury to any employee 
of the insured while engaged in the 
employment of the 
or to any obligation for which the 
insured or any company as his in- 


be held liable under 


compensation 


insured, 


surer may any 


workmen’s law ;” 


The trial court refused to grant the 
motion and upon appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin the ruling 
of the trial court was affirmed. 
There is a Wisconsin 
which in substance provides that any 


statute in 


automobile 


delivered in 


issued or 
must 
a provision extending the 


liability policy 
that state, con- 
tain cOov- 
erage to anyone operating the auto 


mobile 


“tor pur 


poses and in the 
| 
i 


manner described in sai policy, 


rhe statute also requires that 


its provisions be considered 


| a part 


of the \s it was 


insurance contract 
not disputed that ruck was be 
of the acci- 
the purposes 
ribed in the 
Derocher 
entitled 
,” not 
ion of the 
for bodily 
en pl vee en 
tled to receive benefits under any 


ompensation law 


vorkmen’s ¢ | 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 





ASSETS 


CasH IN BANKS AND ON HaNnpb 
BONDs: 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAI 


ToraL Bonps 
STOCKS: 
Pusiic UTILity 
BANK AND INSURANCE 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL STOcKs 
MortGaGe Loans 
UNCOLLECTED Premiums (Nor Over 90 Days) 
INTEREST ACCRUED AND OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS 
ASSETS 


ToTaL ADMITTED 


$30,712,816.49 
§ 035,755.37 
1,305,730.60 
6,745 576.53 


2,027,718.00 
919,950.00 
1,669,732.00 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE FOR CLAIMS AND CLAIM EXPENSE 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 

FuNnps HeLtp UNDER REINSURANCE TREATIES 
TAXES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 

CaPITAI 

SURPLUS 


SURPLUS FO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL 


Bonds ar valued on an amortized basis and 
Insurance Commissioners. 
wned, Total Admitted Assets would be $52,221,896.53 


tatement are deposite 4 as required by lau 


tocks at prices 
On the basis of December 31, 1952, 


$ 2,000,000.00 


8,075,777.22 





REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
175 West Jackson 


NEW YORK 


107 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


114 Sansome Street 


$ 3,250,887.23 


43,799,878.99 


4,617,400.00 
107,299.75 
251,517.91 
387,354.19 


__$52,414,338.07 


$30,115,414.62 
8,898,010.89 
2,806,239.50 
518,895.84 


10,075,777.22 


$52,414,338.07 


prescribed by the National Association oj 
market quotations for all bonds and stock 
Securities carried at $3,988,469.55 


in the above 


LOS ANGELES 
1141 W. 6th Street 
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BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“SCHOOLS ARE IN BUSINESS,” informs 
John Dickey, field supervisor at 
Minneapolis. “All over the country, 
schools are consolidating. Receipts 
from one athletic event frequently 
exceed a thousand dollars. Student- 
sponsored dances, theatrical produc 
tions, band concerts, and cafeteria 
and store income, all add up to big 
money at risk. They’re red hot for 
public employees blanket 
Every local agent has a prospect; 
every school board is receptive. The 
underwriting is simple—just ask 
your bondman. This is, definitely, 
it. 


bonds. 


HOW OLD Is AN ANTIQUE? A Balti 
more dealer finds that tariff 
define antiquity as applying to ob- 
jects made prior to 1830, according 
to a recent press release. When 
you're buying antiques the best way 
to establish the authenticity is to 
obtain an appraisal. So say the in- 
land marine people in bringing up 
the subject of the fine arts floater. 
Fine arts is an interesting breed of 
cat inasmuch as it’s a “valued” pol- 
icy; that is, the value of the insured 
property is definitely agreed upon at 
the time of policy issuance, and this 


laws 


figure is the specific amount recov- 
erable in case of total loss. Antique 
furniture, clocks, and the like are 
only one of several kinds of insur 
able items eligible for this all risks 
coverage. Many of 
and clients own one or more of the 
family portraits, 
tapestries, 

bronzes, 


your prospects 


following: draw- 


ings, etchings, 


oriental 
1 
1 


rugs, statuary, vases, ole 
silverware, old guns, original manu- 
scripts, first edition books, or pos 
sibly a Washington or a Lincoln 
letter (the memorabilia of famous 
people are big business). It is also 
true that some of your prospects and 
clients may not have the values to 
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qualify for a personal property 
floater, yet they do have, for ex- 
ample, a collection of rare glass, a 
good ceramic or another object of 
“rarity, historic value, or artistic 
merit.” Wrap these precious, fragile 
articles in a fine arts floater for a 
minimum of ten dollars, one year; 
three for twenty-five. 

“COVER THE ORPHANS—Valuable 
papers and fidelity blanket bonds. 
They’re out in the cold,” reminds 
Gilbert L. Sandgren of Jamaica, 
New York. “Thanks to the insist- 
ence of assistant manager John 
Murphy, I’ve written $80,000 VP 


coverage and $2,000 bond premiums. 
Only percent of dishonesty 
losses are covered by insurance. It’s 
we're not pushing this mar- 


five 


a crime’ 
ket. 
“Fire and boiler business interrup- 
tion are teeming with responsibilities 
this with another 
broker recently, he told me he had 
closed six out of [ 
$3,300 premium. In addition to ob- 
taining maximum income from his 
accounts, he is buttoning the cov- 
erage-gaps against outside competi- 


In discussing 


nine cases for 


tion 
By way of explanation, Gil is in 
this multiple-line picture all the way 


He’s both CLU and CPCU. His 
prospects are on both sides of the 
fence, i.e., he sells life to his fire 
and casualty accounts and vice versa. 


“AN ENTHUSIASTIC ENDLESS CHAIN” 
is working for William T. O’Brien 
of Detroit. He says: “I started in 
1949 with six or seven A-l pros 
pects. Each had a brother, a sister, 
a mother, a father, a son, a daughter, 
and a multitude of friends and busi 
ness acquaintances. Every time | 
served an insurance need for 
person, I found a new, seemingly 
endless, chain of prospects extend- 
ing beyond him. 


one 


“An example : The following busi 
ness is traced to one ten-dollar com- 
prehensive personal liability sale 
$160,000 life, eight personal accident 
contracts, one family hospitalization 
case, $180,000 fire, personal 
property floater, two valuable papers, 
nineteen three work- 
men’s compensation, two compre- 
liability, and four 


one 
automobile, 


hensive general 
comprehensive personal liability 
“Although young in insurance ex- 
perience, I’ve already learned this: 
once a sale is made, one can’t sit on 
his laurels. Early last year 


a modest $3,000 life contract for a 


I wrote 


new prospect. By keeping in touch 
with him, I obtained the automobile, 
contents fire, then 
in the 


personal liability, 
the fire on a new home and, 
fall, an additional $9,000 life. 
“This this: 
1) clients will see or hear from me 
will 


year I’m certain of 


regularly; (2) my 
continue to be interested in helping 
me and my clients; I shall 
be happy in my career of helping 
people help themselves with their 
financial problems. 

“All this, from following the links 


An\ 


company 


and { 3 } 


of the endless chain wonder 


I’m enthusiastic ?” 





The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the Insurance Education Course conducted by the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. Additional 


questions will appear in the April issue. 


Question | 


used in dé 
termining 
fidelity 
b) Name adz 
msiure d 1 nd pre 
three-vea nin 


intadges 
ELL 
advance. 
Answer 
(a) 1. Type of business of assured 
so that it can be determined if risk 
falls group 
or otherwise gets basic rates 
2. Positions of 
bonded. 
3. Amount 
bonded for respectively. 
(B) i. 
for three years unless a reduction in 
and 


into a classified rating 


employees 
employees are to be 


Insured assured same rate 


rate occurs then insured 


a return premium 


2. Gets a lower premium (as com 


gets 


pared to one-year premium ) 
3. Experience credit is not affected 
regardless of interim loss experi- 


ence 
Question II 


When, tf 


applicable to 


eve? s experience rating 
(a) Fidelity schedule bonds for un- 
classified risks 

(b) Blanket position bond, 

(c) Bankers blanket bond Form 24; 
fd Depositors 


forae ry bond 
Answer 


(a) Schedule bonds risks of over 
$100,000 to be submitted to board 
for experience rating 

(b) Blanket position bonds of over 
$150 premium 

All bankers blanket bonds 


Risks over $25,000. 


(Cc) 


(d) 


72 


Question Ill 


How is the premium for a primar 


} 


commercial blanket md deter- 


mined 
Answer 


\ and Class B 
Find rate on rate tables 


Class 


(set number of Class 
employees 
number of \ employees 


for 
column headed by proper 
amount of the bond. Then, if 
classified, apply credit or discount 
to this Class A premium. Then, 
multiply number of Class B em 
plovees times $0.85 and add to Class 


undet 
risk 


\ premium 
over $150, apply experience credit 
if it is entitled to it. If risk is written 
for three years, multiply 
premium by 2'% to get three-year 
premium. 


li premium amounts to 


one-year 


Question IV 


What information is needed to com- 
pute the premium bankers 
hlanket bond Form 24? 


for a 


Answer 


[ype and amount of bond riders to 
be attached; number of employees 
at main office and branch offices; 
number of employees at main office ; 
number of employees at branch of- 
fices ; amount of deposits if clause D 
attached and also number of check 


ing accounts and special checking 





HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—companies 


only 
CASUALTY — ALL AUTO- 
MOBILE — CARGO — IN- 
LAND MARINE—TRAILER 
HOMES 


Dunkirk 8-961 |—Day or Night 
3505 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 5, Cal. 











if clause D. If clause E, 


1f loans and discounts; ex- 


accounts 
number 
amount of mis- 


perience record; 


placement coverage; and amount ot 


teller’s sh rtages. 


Question V 


Vame four unfavorable items to 


watch for in the 


fidelit 


investigation of an 
employee’ application 


Answer 


1. Whether or not overlappings of 
jobs held or excessive unexplainable 
periods of non-employment. 

2. Excessive debts 

3. Whether or not employee has bad 
drinking record. 


+, Whether or 


been turned down by another carrier 


not employe has 


Question VI 


Describe business controls 


(othe r 


} oe 
piovees 


jour 
than 
which may 
the insured to minimize 


fidelity loss. 


investigation of em- 
be required of 
or prevent 


Answer 


1. Have proper inventory controls 
and examinations, inspections 

2. Have outside audit annually. 

3. Never have same _ employees 
handle cash, make deposits and make 
bookkeeping records. 

4. Have counter signature on all 
checks. 


Question VII 
In underwriting a public official bond 
for a County Treasurer, name four 
exposures, other than honesty, which 


should be considered 
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Answer 


1. What will be the duties of his 
deputies and how are they covered? 
2. What will be his banking pro- 
cedures for depositing funds? Will 
securities, for instance, be held in 
escrow agreement ? 

3. Are his accounting and bookkeep- 
ing systems and controls up-to-date ? 
+. Is his office well protected and is 
his competence adequate to meet the 
provisions of faithtul performance 
should that be a part of the contract 
requirements for coverage ? 


Question Vill 


Describe two hazards under a bond 


of a peace officer. 
Answer 


1. Officer might use fire arms and 
cause a damage suit. 
2. Officer might be sued for making 


false arrest. 
Question IX 


Describe insuring agreements I to V 
of the comprehensive 3 D Policy, and 
comment briefly on the advantages 
over the separate contracts tt re- 
pla es. 


Answer 


I. Fidelity—either blanket position 
or commercial blanket. Protects as 
sured against dishonesty of his em 
ployees. 

Il. Assured against 
struction or disappearance to his 


damage, de- 


money and securities. 

III. Money and securities in transit 
while in the custody of the insured’s 
employees against damage, destruc- 
tion or disappearance. 

IV. Coverage for securities in safe 
deposit boxes leased by assured 

\V. Depositor’s forgery for losses due 
to forgery or alteration of assured’s 
checks or drafts (whether or not a 
loss according to law) drawn on his 
bank account, can or cannot exclude 
employees of assured. 

The 3D policy gives assured com- 
plete protection on his money and 
securities for their loss, even when 
it is not known where they disap- 
peared—on premises or in transit. 
It also provides a common anniver- 
sary date for all the coverages em- 
bodied and provides a single con 
tract to facilitate handling 
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INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 


Effected at 


SURPLUS LINES qo y r7) s Cable Address 
Fdgrn > 


EXCESS LINES (Kis ~ LUTIDINE—Chicago 


PROBLEM RISKS 
UNUSUAL RISKS 


Telephone 
WEbster 9-5777 
TWX CG 1849 


Aircraft 
Casualty 
Chattel Mortgage 
Earthquake 
Errors and Omissions 
Fire: Excess or Primary 
Hand Disablement 
Libel 
Liquor Liability 

Write for booklet which describes all facilities available to you. 


Business accepted only from Agents, Brokers and Insurance 
Companies. No direct business. 


inquiries Invited 


STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) Inc. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « 41 W. JACKSON BLVD. © CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Principal Offices 
NEW YORK 
HONG KONG 


Live Stock Mortality 
Malpractice 

Motor Truck Cargo 
Personal Accident 

Public Liability 
Reinsurance 

Replacement (Depreciation) 
Valuable Papers 

Valued Use and Occupancy 


SYDNEY 
GLASGOW 


TORONTO 


LONDON 
MONTREAL CHICAGO 








ADMITTED CASUALTY 
REINSURANCE 


UNDERWRITTEN 
IN AMERICA 
BY 
LONDON TRAINED 
UNDERWRITERS 


cAgency -Managers Ltd. 


102 Maiden Lane + New York 5, N. Y. 


Digby 4-1752 

















Executive Comment—trom page 16 


1951. Upward rate adjustments have 
been secured in many states to off- 
set the generally increased benefits 
for injury and death and higher 
medical fees and hospital expenses. 
The compensation line is peculiarly 
sensitive to prevailing industrial con- 
ditions and the national level of 
employment. It would probably be 
adversely affected by any recession 
in our national economy involving 











Vou Get 
This “Extra” 


From Phoenix - Conneciicut 
Fieldmen 


One concern of ours is that you 
prosper. Often the methods used 
in running an insurance office 
spell all the difference between 
success and failure. To bring you 
the latest facts about low-cost in- 
surance office operation, we run 
an Agency Management Service 
Deparment. Find out how this 
department can help you, simply 





by writing to.. 


“PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Executive Offices 
52 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Connecticut 


TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 





substantially reduced employment 
and diminishing payrolls. 

For several years it has become 
increasingly apparent to your man- 
agement that our steady increase in 
premium volume would eventually 
necessitate an addition to our capital 
funds so that the company will be 
placed in a position (1) to absorb 
without unusual reinsurance ar- 
rangements the normal growth in 
our premium volume; (2) to make 
new and desirable agency connec- 
tions ; and (3) to expand, more rap- 
idly than we can now do, our new 
and potentially profitable fire and 
inland marine insurance business.— 
Stewart McDonald, chairman of the 
board, and W. T. Harper, president, 
Maryland Casualty Company. 


www 


Fx AND ALLIED LINES premiums 
show a modest but satisfactory 
increase, and of this increase the 
inland marine segment of our busi- 
ness led all other departments in 
percentage of gain. Because of the 
continuing poor loss experience in 
the fields of workmen's compensa- 
tion and automobile liability insur- 
ance, no determined increase in 
production of these classes was 
sought. Our efforts concen- 
trated on effecting a better spread 
and refinement of these coverages 
with more emphasis being placed on 
collateral 
believed, car- 


were 


securing miscellaneous 


lines, which lines, we 
ried profit r xpectations. 

The road ahead is fraught with 
uncertainties. Automobile accident 
frequency is unabated and remains 
From 
standpoint, in- 
creased rates now effective in almost 
every 


a major domestic problem 
an underwriting 


state of the Union are bound 
1953 results, but 
this does not alter the fact that the 


.'? 
‘ 
I 


to be reflected in 


ife and limb continues at an 
appalling rate 


lose Oo 
Our companies stand 
ready at all times to assist in plan- 
greater 
Notwithstanding many imponderable 


lng for highway safety. 
factors in the over-all economy, our 
companies look to the future with 
confidence in their ability to prop- 
erly serve the public and to render 
i satisfactory return to our stock- 
holders. Production for profit will 
continue to be the kevnote of our 
operations.—-C. L. Allen, president, 
letna (Fire) Group. 


S STATED IN our report of a 
fhe ago, beginning with the 
year 1951 the entire business of our 
group of companies for all classes 
of insurance written by them is 
treated as a unit and then dis- 
tributed on a stipulated percentage 
basis among the five companies of 
our group. Therefore, we are now 
able to present to our stockholders 
a consolidated statement of our 
earnings, also a consolidated finan- 
cial statement. 

The year 1952 was a year of ma- 
terial progress. Consolidated net 
premiums written in 1952 reached 
a new high, an increase of 12.3% 
over 1951. This substantial gain 
in net premiums written naturally 
produced a large increase in our 
unearned premium reserves. There- 
fore, while we had a trade under- 
writing gain, nevertheless, after in- 
creasing our unearned premium re- 
serves and making minor account- 
ing adjustments, we had a statutory 
net underwriting loss. With in- 
creased volume, losses and expenses 
incurred in dollars increased. The 
loss ratio increased slightly and there 
was a small reduction in the over- 
all expense ratio. 

Fire and allied lines combined 
were profitable in 1952. Casualty 
business, with particular reference 
to automobile liability lines, contin- 
ues to be unprofitable. Increased 
rates on these lines, now applying 
in many states, should contribute to 
an improvement in the results on 
this class of business. However, in 
a number of the increased 
rates have only lately become effec 
tive; in others negotiations are still 
pending, so the improvement from 
this source will not be felt immedi- 


States 


ately. Increased rates do not apply 
on outstanding policies ; they become 
renewals and on 


new business, so it will take time to 


effective only on 


get the benefit of these justifiably 
higher rates. 

Admittedly, liability 
business and certain other casualty 


automobile 

classes constitute a problem. How- 
ever, the volume of business coming 
under these general classifications 
has become so important a factor in 
the insurance business of this coun- 
try that a company writing a gen- 
eral fire insurance 
also write 


business must 


a share of casualty busi- 


nN paae 4 
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S.F.&6, 


57th Annual Statement 
December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 


eee eat bo AM $ 25,963,410 
United States Government Bonds* 90,247,226 
Other Bonds* iain 58,826,792 
Preferred Stocks* 18,800,130 
Common Stocks* 45,931,861 
Premiums in Course of Collection, not over 90 days due 23,372,419 
Office Buildings—less Depreciation Reserve 5,673,157 
Accrued Interest 580,627 
Other Admitted Assets 3,910,856 

$273,306,478 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves: 
Claims and Adjustment Expenses. . , $ 90,009,076 
Premium Taxes & Operating Expenses 5,298,756 
Federal Income Taxes 440,000 
Unearned Premiums 95,757,178 $191,505,010 
Other Liabilities 895.977 
Dividend Payable 705,294 
Minority Interest 0 
Voluntary Reserve POPES ES $22,024,331 
Capital 14,105,880 
Surplus........ 44,069,986 
Policyholders’ Surplus ; 80,200,197 
$273,306,478 


*Values in statement, except those of subsidiary insurance companies, as prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners: Bonds at amortized values; stocks other than those of 
subsidiary insurance companies at values prescribed. Stocks of subsidiary insurance companics 
are carried at less than the book value permitted. 


Cash and Securities of $6,183,500 deposited as required by law 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CoO. 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Casualty e Fidelityand Surety e Fire 
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AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES «+ SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 








AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 


ae ee ee ere ee ee 
U.S. Government Securities . te oe ee oe eee hl 
Canadian Government Securities. 2... 1 cs cece set ee 1,164,235.21 
Preferred Stocks a Aas es ea eke 315,000.00 
Common Stocks, except Subsidiaries 4 a 3,460,8 10.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners) 
Stocks of Subsidiaries ‘ 5 Maras ie tmavceve «ore 
Real Estate . ee ee ee ee 256,648.60 
Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days old) ee oe oe ee ee ee 6,041,757.97 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets. . . ........2.. 441,683.31 


ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee $74,579,233.92 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . << 9: «6 0c « Sa 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses . . . ... . . . 26,673,975.00 
Reserve for Taxes ne a eee 1,314,077.25 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities Oe a aa eee ee We ee 664,800.46 

Total Liabilities, except Capital Cee ee ee eee UU 


eee eee ee ere 
Surplus. Cae ee eee ee eee 


Surplus as regards Policyholders ...........22.. . 23,273,053.92 


Total ee oe a ee $74,579,233.92 


Securities carried at $3,218,653.93 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES + SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


(Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company) 


ASSETS 
Cer GNNs 5 6 6 Shea oe cle ne & + ate ee oe SOR 
eee ee ee ee eee eC 
nS. We 6.6 it eee. & Sau MOel es 6 tia) oe 517,600.00 
Common Stocks. .... ae 3,446,303.00 
(Valuations on basis prencttbed “ Na ations lA Association of Insurance Commissioners) 
Real Estate. . . AS oe oe 311,194.35 
Agents’ Balances (Le ess ; than 90 ‘days old) Pity Saxe 2 i ew + «oe 999 695.65 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets ........+6.2-e+6e-s 80,550.70 
Total Admitted Assets ......... oe we a Se 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . he we ww os Bee 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment E xpenses rr e rts Te UCC 
Reserve for Taxes . . : <i ar eer 337,878.36 
Reserve for Policyholders” Dividends Declared . : ie ae ee a £55 820,024.20 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities ....... i 51,881.30 
Total Liabilities, except Capital ........ . » « + $12,583,601.03 

Seen, as 0 6 &# be oe ere ee eee 

IRR bh x! nw 6 Sk le Ga ee ON eee 7,229,545.69 
Saapees ap wependn Peicyeiders 2 ct tt ttt tee 8,229,545.69 
SR iis. 6.4.4 ane cs. Soak a ee . . « $20,813,146.72 


Securities carried at $5,345,242.84 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 








AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company) 


ASSETS 

i a ees OE Se. cn 6 a kw ok eo ee eee ee 2 Bee 
Ly. i Geert Becetiies. 2. cab eb Raw te eects. Kee 
Canadian Government Securtaags.. 2. wc cts ctw te tee tet 100,000.00 
Preferred Stocks ua ow oth ew eee So : ; she eas 350,000.00 
Common Stocks i+ aa ° ° ° —_—s 936,455.00 

(Valuations on basis preecribed = N ational / Association of Insurance Commissioners) 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 days old) ......... ees 2, 169,595.52 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets ...... 2... 2 we eee 104,388.44 

Total Admitted Assets ....... - > soe ee ee st eee 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . Piel: +0 4.0 8,725,688.73 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment E Xpenses ; oe a ae oe l, ae 
Reserve for Taxes . . ee ee en ee eae 1,128,842.67 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Declared . ee ee ce a eT None 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities ........ ale 787,819.21 
Total Liabilities, except Capital . . . .. 1... +. +++ + + + SI,956,179.61 
Coes. ck ke a he eee be ee Eee 
Surplus .... as \ oe Re eS Oe ere RS 6,826,441 .26 


Surplus as regards Policyholders ... 2 2 cc ce vette ene eees 8,026,441.26 
OM og du 6 as & Oe Oe ee & © oe & ote Be el 6 Gc 


Securities carried at $513,850.31 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 




















PROSPECTS IN BLUE 


INANCIALLY, the “blue 
shirt” worker is better off than 
he’s Despite in- 
creased taxes and the rising cost of 


ever been. 


living, the average wage earner has 
improved his position at a substan- 
tially better rate than the country 
as a whole. 

In talking to a “blue shirt” pros- 
pect, keep in mind that he reacts to 
‘white 


‘ 


the same motivations as the 
collar” folks. Self-interest is his 
prime motivating He buys 
things to look good, to feel good, to 
smell good and for protection and 


force. 


security. 

Keep your sales talk simple and 
direct. Don’t confuse the prospect 
with insurance terminology and don’t 
waste time with useless conversation 
about tax savings 

One agent who specializes in this 
market starts his presentation with 
these four questions: 1. Do you have 
2. Fire insurance on 

Insurance on your 
Endowment insurance for 
\ wage earner pros- 


life insurance ? 

vour house? 3. 
car? } 
vour children ? 


pect usually “ves” to at 
least two or three of these. The next 
question is: “Don’t you have to pay 
premiums on all of these policies to 
keep them in force?” 

Naturally, the 
The agent follows through 


answers 


answer is again 


“ves 


with: “Suppose you have an acci- 
dent or get sick and can’t work. How 
would you pay your rent, buy the 
groceries, the gas and electric bills, 
installment payments and all the 
other family living expenses—not to 
mention those insurance premiums ?” 


Unprotected Wage Earner 


\t this point you may want to 
outline for your prospect the claims 
history of the various lines of cov- 
erage. Then turn to the source of 
the money which has enabled him 
to provide a home, a car, clothes and 
food and other comforts for his fam- 
ily and himself. Call attention to the 
fact that if his income should stop 
because of sickness or accident his 
car, his home and all other items 
affecting his standard of living would 
be endangered. 

Emphasize the fact that only about 
eight accidents or eight sicknesses in 
one hundred occur on the job and 
are covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion or employer’s liability. The wage 
earner is unprotected against the 
remaining ninety-two unless he is 
covered by A&H insurance 

Point out that the average wage 
earner spends sixteen hours of every 
working day off the job, plus week- 
ends, vacations and holidays. Con- 
vince him that he should protect his 


income losses due to dis- 


abilities that occur away from work. 


against 


Emphasizing your role as a local 
insurance counsellor is often an effec- 
tive approach to a “blue shirt” pros- 
pect. Impress the prospect that you 
are his insurance man and that he 
can call on you at any time, day or 
night, on any of his insurance prob- 
lems. This local approach not only 
helps close more sales, but also helps 
you keep business on the books. 

Be sure to deliver the policy in 
person. Sit down, go over the policy 
and, avoiding all technical terms, ex- 
plain exactly what it does and does 
not cover. After you’ve sold a man 
he tells his friends, his relatives and 
the’ people with whom he works 
When in- 
surance is discussed the new client 
can recite the benefits and 
guarantees of his policy. Deliver the 
policy and pick up those referrals. 


about his new insurance. 


exact 


When you collect the first pre- 
mium take a few minutes to convince 
the client that your interest in his 
problem is genuine. Nothing is worse 
than allowing a policy to lapse simply 
because the customer didn’t under- 
stand what the agent had told him 
and feels that the agent took his 
commission and promptly forgot 


about him. 
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Helps You Sell!- Get on our mailing list to receive regular issues of our informative newsletter-“‘The Anchor Man™ 
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<A LINE TO-HOLD FAST TO! | 


“Turn talk into action,” says Bos’n Dan, “and start pros- | 
pecting in the lucrative Anchor bond market.” It offers 
diversification of income in a field of high commissions 
and consistent renewals. The Anchor line of bonds meets 
every prospect’s needs—gives you an open door to im- 
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portant commercial and industrial accounts. “A good 


bond man,” reminds Bos’n Dan, “eventually gets all of a 


client’s insurance. 


Anchor can help you get started in this competition- 
free market, furnish successful selling tools—including 
the most simplified bond applications you ever saw. 
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SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OR WRITE 
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1953 is a year of MAJOR DIVIDEND AND RATE CHANGES 


— all covered by 











1953-—A YEAR OF MAJOR DI' 


The most extensive revisions since the 
adoption of the CSO tables in the 
1953 FLITCRAFT COMPEND 


— the most important edition since 1948! The 1953 edition is the most 
important edition to come out since the revision of the CSO tables in 1948. The 


major changes in policy dividends and rates make all previous editions obsolete! 


The 1953 COMPEND has all the very latest information! The 
most complete display of new policy rates and data available. 


All the sweeping changes in rates and dividends shown for 
companies throughout the U.S. and Canada! 


(See the partial list below. ) 


All the new and highly competitive special or minimum amount 


polictes 


9 additional companies appearing in the COMPEND for the 
first time ...6 companies showing substantial additions to their 
exhibits 


All the facts for the companies writing over 98% of all life 


business 


All this new material requiring 80° of the Compend'’s pages to be revised 
and 16 new pages of new data... plus everything standard... gives you all the answers 
that count in one pocketsize book! The COMPEND shows you just what you can 
offer your clients that no one else can. It gives you fact-backed confidence for the 

PRICES best possible guidance... puts you in an wnassailable sales position 
ee $3.50 ea You're never at a loss in answering your clients’ questions. You can ALWAYS 
ann iieaaie show visible proof, in black and white, of the advantages your company can offer 
5% discount 3.32 ea Material includes 


6 or meso books } Rates, current dividends and histories + Cash, paid-up and extended insurance 
(10% discount 3.15 ea 


values + Life Income settlement options + Business figures separately for 

READY IN APRIL ordinary, group, industrial, annuities, group annuities and totals + Policy 
analyses + Additional rates and values + Industrial and annuity premiums - 
Savings bank life insurance * Social Security information * National Service 
life Insurance + Basic tables for interest and installment figures, paid-up 
insurance, cash values, etc. 


JUST A FEW OF THE MANY COMPANIES WITH REVISED DIVIDENDS OR RATES IN ‘53 





\VIDEND AND RATE CHANGES 


' 


Take advantage of this expanding market 
with the standard programming guide=the 
1953 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


The trend toward lower life premium rates offers you a new and bigger 
market, and commissions. You are going to find more and more of your clients 
receptive to wider coverage — programming more extensively practiced —and 
vastly more profitable than ever before. This year you can’t afford to be without 


your new SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


Company changes have required thousands of revisions this year! In the first 
section, alone (the Question and Answer section) there have been 750 changes 


And a number of companies have made extensive revisions in their option figures! 


Remember, the 1953 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS contains: 


All the settlement options on every policy issued since 1900 by the 
leading 120 life insurance companies (98% of all ordinary business ) 
in this country and Canada 


More information than is often in the rate books and policies them 
selves, since opuons are frequently liberalized after policies are 
issued. You don't need the policies to program — just the SETTLE- 


MENT OPTIONS book 


Comparable option data for all companies in convenient tabular 


PRICES form — saves you time and assures accuracy 


1 or 2 copies $7.00 ea 


3, 4 or 5 copies 
5% discount 6.65 ea Canada. 


Option data for a large proportion of the insurance in force in 


6 or more copies 
10% discount 6.30 ea 5 Practical methods for using options in partnership and corpora 


tion insurance —a large portion of the big policies. 
READY IN APRIL tied SP 


Programming almost always uncovers a need for more insurance. That's 


why the progressive agent needs the 1953 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


GROUP YOUR ORDERS AND SAVE! 








KEEP UP WITH THESE CHANGES ALL YEAR 
ROUND THROUGH THE 


LIFE INSURANCE COURANT 


The sky is the limit for the agent who knows how to present his ma- 
terial effectively. How to do it? The 66 year old LIFE INSURANCE 

COURANT— the fastest growing life magazine — tells how 
It presents the latest and most effective sales techniques. Articles 
by successful agents prove their value as sales clinchers. See what these 

new ideas will mean to you in terms of increased sales 

Also, more than ever before, many other interesting articles and fea- 
tures covering every possible need you might have. Halsey Josephson’s 
“On Second Thought” is one of the most popular columns in insurance 
periodicals. “C.L.U. Questions and Answers” permit you to “brush-up” 
on those basic insurance facts. “Selling Tips from the Home Office” 
. keep you informed on the latest selling methods. “Recent Changes” 
en keep your COMPEND and SETTLEMENT OPTIONS up-to-date. A 


— 
tome ont 


new section on Accident & Health! And the “Exclusive Courant Studies” 
of major life insurance subjects — of value to every agent 

These and other informative features in the COURANT enable the 
progressive agent to make the most of all sales opportunities. Get your 
sales lift with a subscription today to LIFE INSURANCE COURANT. 


PRICES: 


1 year subscription 
(5.00 in Canada) 


2 year subscription 
($8.00 in Canada) 


mea ae nee aera cease cerca ssc cmrn aneren canrnanernecnrn nnrn annen annrn anenr aneeaceaean  ae ae ae a ee e ee e 


DIRECT TO FLITCRAFT, Incorporated 
75 Fulton St., New York City 38, 


copies of the FLITCRAFT COMPEND 


Please send 


copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
ea COMPERY oo ccccccccccccccccccccccccscecccces ‘ 


subscriptions to COURANT [() 1 year 
0 2 years Address 


C] FREE sample copy of Courant 


Price depends on quantity ordered at same time, 


Cflitcraft. Incorporated 





THE LEGISLATIVE SEASON 


HE legislatures of forty-four 

states are meeting this year 

and as may be expected a fair 
proportion of their time is being 
taken up with insurance matters. As 
is usual, measures dealing with the 
automobile insurance problem out- 
number by far those dealing with 
other lines of insurance. In New 
York Governor Dewey has placed 
the influence of his administration 
behind a drive for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. He is supported 
in this by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Bohlinger and by Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner MacDuff, who 
has stated that an unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund, while praiseworthy in 
intent, would not solve the uninsured 
motorist problem. Senator William 
S. Hults, Jr., chairman of the joint 
legislative committee on unsatisfied 
judgment funds and compulsory in 
surance, has filed legislation in sup- 
port of Governor Dewey’s program 
One of the two bills calls for com- 
pulsory insurance and the other for 
an unsatisfied judgment fund. It is 
planned that the compulsory insur 
ance be written by private carriers 
and the Senator characterizes the 
measure as a simple, direct and 
efficient means of getting the maxi 
mum number of vehicles insured 
Under the unsatisfied judgment plan 
proposed, the insurance carriers 
would be assigned accident cases for 
disposition in the same manner as if 
the company were the insurer of the 
vehicle operated by the irresponsible, 
unknown “willful evader” or non- 
resident motorist. The committee 
rejected as solutions to the problem 
the present safety responsibility law, 
the “compensation” theory of in 
demnifying persons injured by auto 
mobiles regardless of negligence and 
the impoundment of uninsured autos 
involved in an accident. However, 
the findings of the committee are not 
unanimous and considerable opposi- 
tion to the legislative program is 
expected. The State Chamber of 
Commerce has gone on record as 
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favoring the impoundment of autos 
rather than compulsory insurance. 
Measures calling for compulsory 
automobile insurance have also been 
introduced in Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri, Georgia and the District of 
Columbia. Indicatiors are that a 
stringent financial security type of 
law is more likely to be passed in 
the District than is a compulsory 
insurance one. A New Jersey as- 
sembly measure would increase the 
automobile liability coverage re- 
quired of taxicabs to $25/100,000 
for bodily injury and $8,000 for 
property damage. An Indiana senate 
bill would make liability insurance 
compulsory for minor drivers. 


Other Auto Measures 


A Pennsylvania Senate measure 
would establish an unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund similar to the one in New 
Jersey and, likewise, not to become 
operative until April 1, 1955. Con- 
necticut and New York are also 
considering unsatisfied judgment 
fund bills. 

In a number of states measures 
have been proposed to strengthen or 
revise the existing automobile finan- 
cial responsibility law. An Oregon 
bill would double the requirements 
for insurance from $5/10,000 to 
$10/20,000. A bill introduced in the 
Tennessee legislature would compel 
proof of financial responsibility as 
a prerequisite to registration of a 
motor vehicle. Bills introduced in 
the Indiana Assembly and Senate 
would increase the requirements of 
that state’s financial responsibility 
law to $10/20,000 for bodily injury 
and $5,000 for property damage in 
surance. The Massachusetts legis- 
lative committee on insurance has 
introduced a bill calling for a refer- 
endum on the state’s compulsory 
automobile insurance law and its 
replacement with a safety respon- 
sibility type of law. 

Other automobile insurance meas- 
ures are potentially dangerous to in- 


surance companies. Insurance agents 
in Georgia are fighting a measure 
which would hold the companies 
liable for an entire judgment even if 
it exceeded the limits of the policy. 
A Minnesota bill would establish a 
commission to investigate automobile 
rates and study the advisability of 
a state fund to write automobile 
liability insurance. Another intro- 
duced in the Senate of that state, 
would repeal the present limit of 
$17,500 on awards for wrongful 
death. In Texas Representative 
Downer is said to plan the introduc- 
tion of a bill calling for the organiza- 
tion of a state owned and operated 
insurance company to compete with 
private insurers for automobile busi- 
ness. Connecticut bills in the legis- 
lative hopper include measures 
calling for a state fund for auto- 
mobile insurance. 

Massachusetts, as usual, occupies 
a prominent place in the automobile 
insurance legislative picture. Gov- 
ernor Herter in a special message to 
the legislature has advocated an auto- 
mobile rate plan which combines 
some of the features of the New 
Jersey point system for automobile 
traffic violations with the New York 
demerit rating plan. The registrar 
of motor vehicles would assign points 
to drivers involved in an accident or 
found guilty of a traffic violation and 
the insurance commissioner would 
translate these points into a sur- 
charge to the insurance rate. Basic 
rates would continue to be estab- 
lished on a territorial basis. The 
plan appears to be acceptable to 
insurance interests and an indication 
of the need for some such action is 
found in the large number of risks 
being placed in the assigned risk 
pool of that state. Despite the com- 
panies’ voluntary renewal “freeze” 
plan, more than 3,000 risks have been 
assigned this year. The governor 
has recommended that participation 
in the pool be made compulsory by 
the companies rather than voluntary 

(Continued on the next page} 





Legislative Season—Cor 


Massachu 
bill em 
Court to 
well as the 


Che 


setts house has passed a 


as it is at present 


powering the Supreme 


review the facts as law 


underlying auto rates set by the 
commissioner 

The impoundment of uninsured 
automobiles involved in an accident 
is being argued as a solution to the 
problem of indemnifying victims of 
automobile Bills calling 
for such impoundment have been 
introduced in Virginia, Maryland 
and New York 

Other legislature 
automobile insurance includes a New 
Jersey bill which would require the 
re-examination of drivers when they 
reach the age of 65 and a bill pro 
hibiting the licensing of automobile 
dealers to sell automobile physical 


accidents. 


dealing with 


damage insurance which is 
sored by the Maine 
Insurance Agents. This measure is 
patterned after a similar Ohio law 
Periodic inspection of 
called for in bills introduced in 
Connecticut New York. The 


spon- 
\ssociation of 


vehicles is 


and 


\ 


New York bill would apply only to 
privately owned vehicles five or more 
old. An Indiana Senate bill 
would revoke the driver’s license of 


years 


. person convicted of drunken driv 
ing for one year for the first offense 
and permanently for any additional 


offense. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Increased workmen's compensa 
benefits are called for in bills 
North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and West 
\ Minnesota bill 
the occupational 
disease section of that state’s work 
men’s compensation law. The New 
York State C.1.0. Council is cam- 
paigning for a monopolistic state 
fund as 


tion 
introduced in Ohio, 
Virginia. senate 


would liberalize 


workmen’s compensation 
well as higher compensation benefits 
\ bill pro- 
posed by Commissioner Maloney has 
passed both houses of the California 


and additional coverage. 


legislature and would provide for 


deposits by insurance companies 
with the insurance department to 


insure payment of workmen’s com- 











Progressive local agents 
will find their Fire, Auto and 
Inland Marine business 

in this territory 


best served 
through the facilities of ... 


SOUTHWESTERN FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 


S. Foster Yancey, President 


DALLAS * TEXAS 
Supervising Offices 
T. A. MANNING & SONS 


duane rset nnn cteit 


ROBERTSON & COMPANY, INC. 
109 - 30th Ave. North P. 0. Box 508 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


ROBERT M. CAMPBELL THOS 
711 Jackson Building P.O 
Birmingham, Alabama 


B 
Wichita, Kansas 


CHAS. R. HOLLAND COMPANY 
310 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Ark. New Orleans 12, La 


FURNEAUX GENERAL AGENCY 
414 North Turner Street 
Hobbs, New Mexico 


Dallas, Texas (Colorado) 
M. BURFORD 
‘ox 769 


R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, IAC 
1818 Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg 


ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
KANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 
NEW MEXICO 
OKLAHOMA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


Erle C. Patrick, Secretary 


JOE B. FEARS GENERAL AGENCY 
506 Wright Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


GROSS R. SCRUGGS & CO. 

402 N. Good Street 

Dallas, Texas (Representing 
Southwestern Dept. in La.) 

H. 0. MADDOX, GENERAL AGENT 
409 Plaza Building 

Jackson, Miss. 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
3906 Lemmon Ave 
Dallas, Texas 








pensation claims. Non-oc upational 
temporary disability benefits insur 
ance would be introduced by meas 
ures presented in Michigan, Minn 
sota and Pennsylvania. 

\ state-sponsored major medical 
expense insurance bill has been pro 
posed in California while a proposal 
has made in the New York 
Assembly for the establishment of a 
statewide system of health insurance 
with premium shared 
equally by employers and employees 
Medical care benefits would accrue 


been 


payments 


to employees and their dependents 
bill intro 
duced in the Pennsylvania house. It 
would require casualty company ad 
justers to investigate, appraise the 
and either offer settle 
ment or liability for 
within ten davs of the occurrence of 
an accident. A _ bill introduced in 
the New York assembly is an out 
growth of a recent suit in that state 
It would provide that only the earned 


An unusual has been 


damage of, 


deny claims 


premium of a policy written in a 
which 
declared insolvent could be collected 
by the liquidator of the company 
The Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents has announced that if per- 
missive multiple line underwriting 
legislation is introduced in that state, 
it will not oppose the passage of such 
a law. A Massachusetts bill calls 
for a commingling law for that state 
\ Pennsylvania bill would permit 
the writing of $500,000 deductible 
fire policies 


company subsequently was 


NEGLIGENT DRIVER, 
BEWARE! 


tomobile driver sentenced to an 
indeterminate reformatory term, the 
New Jersey Supreme Court held 
that a driver may be held criminally 
liable for negligence that amounts to 
“disregard for the safety of others.” 
Editorial comment in the Newark 
‘vening News follows: “Too few 
fatal accident cases resulting from 
apparent driver ‘disregard for the 
safety of others’ wind up with a 
prison sentence for the offender 
Maybe the summary action of the 
state’s high court in this case will 
impress drivers with the fact that 
recklessness entails the possibility of 
their being deprived of their liberty 
for a while.” 


is DISMISSING an appeal of an au- 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of m 


’s affairs” 


Tonight... your number may come up 


This very minute, a burglar may be picking your 
house number .. . to pay you a visit later. And when 
your number’s up, you're the loser. 

What are the chances of valuables being stolen 
from your home by a sneak-thief or burglar? About 
six times greater than the chance of its catching fire. 

That is why you should protect your personal 


possessions with the Maryland's Residence and Out- 


side Theft Policy. Here is coverage that insures all 
the contents of your residence. It protects your pos- 
sessions while you are traveling, staying in hotels, 
and even while vacationing away from home. 
Here is an investment in peace of mind. Let your 
Maryland agent or brok 
Remensher because’ 


ness, its wod busin for i 10 know pPr¢0§i 


give you complete details. 


ur Maryland avent knows has busi- 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home through 10,000 agents & brokers 





Aow MANY $$; wILL AAMB’s 
Multi-Purpose APPLICATION and 
Policy-Change REQUEST SAVE YOU? 


‘€): - LTI canoe 


AAMB'’s copyrighted MULTI-PURPOSE APPLICATION 
enables you to write 80% of your business om this one, 
efficient 812 x 11 inch low-cost form! In addition, this 
Multi-Purpose Application is a powerful sales tool! 

It acts as a natural sales guide or tract for discussing your 
complete “package” of service as you sell insurance to each 
insured — and thus becomes a potent aid in converting 
every insured into a “100% customer” of your agency! 

It saves you finding and filing time and confusion by 
eliminating many different applications from many 
different companies! It saves you dollars in policywriting, 
underwriting, and billing time — gets all facts more 
accurately — is a legal 30 day binder that safeguards your 
agency against liability — serves as a receipt for your 
insured — and becomes your agency's own private 
application form! 


Investigate the better Selling-Saving job this new form 
can do for you. Printed on 2 sides, padded in lots of 50, 
imprinted with your agency name and address at no 
extra charge, see low prices below . . . 





Statistics prove the average agency receives 5 requests to make 
changes on existing policies to every new policy written. AAMB's 
copyrighted POLICY-CHANGE REQUEST ry & igned to SAVE 
= time, trouble and cost by doing 7 important “changing” jobs 

er! 

(1) The 5 ese REQUEST records ANY necessary 
policy change, speeds up processing, and helps prevent errors; 
(2) requests RENEWALS and ENDORSEMENTS from your 
companies more accurately and quickly; (3) TRANSFERS Auto 
Coverage more efficiently; (4) INCREASES or DECREASES Fire 
Insurance with less trouble; (5) handles ALL address changes; 
(6) INCREASES Auto or General Liability Insurance; and (7) 
provides a better means of REVIEWING Violations or Company 
Criticisms! It gives you a complete record of every policy change, 
all information and computations, on one convenient form. Size 
814 x 11 inches, printed 1 side, padded in lots of 50 — see low 
prices below ... 


f i i! 


Send for FREE SAMPLES or Order 
from this ad az the following low 
prices (plus postage) : 


3 


1 thousand Multi-purpose 
Applications, printed with your 
agency name and address 

3 thousand Multi-purpose 
Applications (as above) 

1 thousand Policy-Change 
Request forms 

3 thousand Policy-Change 
Request forms 


A Wi 


American Agency Management Bureau 


Vletotelel 1.1 ton alolth ay G1 210) aan Pn . WASHINGTON 8 C a portfolio of AAMB's time-saving, 
cost-saving forms is FREE for the 

Robert Burns, President Floyd Lashmit, Manager asking — send for it today on your 
letterhead. 


“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS”, 
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MICRO-FILM INSPECTOR 


Ts 


Filmchek has been developed to 

simplify and speed up the final in- 
spection of completed microfilms. Its 
wide scanning area enables the operator 
to inspect many images at glance 
whereas, with a projection type reader 
only a single image is visable at one time. 
The equipment is available with or with- 
out a splicer. Construction is of 
piece aluminum housing and base, chrome 
plated fittings and rewinds, fluorescent 
illuminations and a high-power hand lens 
for individual image 
cluded. Atlantic Microfilm 
is the manufacturer. 


one 


one- 


inspection is in- 
Corporation 


REVELDEX 


The Reveldex is a new functional file, 
designed by Diebold, Inc. for fast-refer- 
ence operations. One to five horizontal 
rotors may be used to house up to 8,100 
reference records of different sizes. The 
rotors have independent action so several 
persons may use the file from any direc- 
tion at the same time. Both sides of the 
record can be fully exposed as are signals 
on the records to note unusual conditions. 
The records themselves may be offset for 
signaling or different color cards may be 
used. The file is portable and may be 
used with one hand while phoning or 
while writing with the other hand. 
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MESSAGE DUPLICATOR 


Where short messages are to be pro- 
duced quickly and economically, the Copy- 
Stamp will useful. The message 
is written or typed, along with a design 
or illustration if desired, on a stencil. The 
outer frame of the stamp is removed, the 
stencil positioned, the frame replaced and 
then the message is printed by a gentle 
rolling hand pressure. The ink feed is 
entirely automatic and, according to E. W. 
Moore Company, the manufacturer, the 
ink cannot spill. Ink re-filling is done 
through a hole at the base of the remov- 
able handle. The printing area measures 
24,” x 444”. 


prove 


DISPLAY AND RATE BOOK 


This combination sales display binder 
has a built-in smaller book in which rat- 
ing or other information cana be inserted 
or transcribed. Suitable for use at a 
counter or desk or in the field the binder 
has an expanding metal hinge for extra 
large capacity. It accepts a standard 8!” 
x 11” sheet with three holes punched on 
8!,” outside centers. A slightly more ex- 
pensive model will accommodate a 914” 
x 11” sheet with four holes. The smaller 
built-in book will accommodate one hun- 
dred 51.” x 81,” sheets. The entire 
binder closes up in somewhat the form 
of a brief-case with carrying handles. A 
product of the International Loose Leaf 
Company. 





THE DENOMINATOR 

This is a simple and modern means of 
counting, tabulating, segregating or record- 
ing figure facts. It is available in the 
single unit pictured or in banks of up to 
one hundred eighty units. Suggested uses 
are in statistical breakdowns and various 
types of analysis work. To indicate their 
versatility, they can be used to denominate 
cash payrolls or to tabulate incoming or 
outgoing calls on telephone extensions. 
The counter is actuated by pressing the 
cover for each count and is reset to zero 
by turning the knob. Each counter meas- 
ures 12” square and weighs 2! ounces. 
The Denominator Company, Inc. is the 
manufacturer. 
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JOFFICE EFFICIENCY 


THE EXECUTIVE CRISIS 


VER since the 
ing number of insurance com 


panies and organizations have been 


giving attention to the problem of 


executive selection and development 
Many of them are earnestly trying 
to recruit men of executive 
train them in the business, and move 


calibe r, 


them into places of responsibility in 
Yet in 
cases the managerial performance of 
these companies falls short of the 
vision and scope of industrial con 
cerns. For instance, the 
Management 
eighteen case studies of outstanding 


an orderly manner. many 


\merican 
Association pt esented 


executive development programs in 
its recent volume on The Develop 
ment of Executive Talent. Not one 
of them was an insurance company’s 


Are People Important? 


Is this difference in 
based on the fact that people are less 
important in insurance companies 
than in industrial concerns? Hardly. 
An industrial firm, after its financial 
structure has been determined, rests 
on three people, raw ma 
terials, and physical facilities in the 
form of plant and machinery. An 
the other 
hand, rests squarely on one: people 
Its raw material is paper; its physi- 
cal facilities are offices: both can be 
reproduced with a fraction of the 
time and 
building and restocking a manufac- 
turing plant. If, then, people are 
twice as important to insurance com 
panies, why are they not leading the 
parade in personnel work and ex 
ecutive development instead of lag 
ging well behind? An examination 


emphasis 


bases : 


insurance company, on 


expense involved in re- 
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end of the 
Great Depression, an increas- 


INGOLF H. E. OTTO 
Associate Professor of Insurance 
Management 
The University of Kansas City 


of this paradox is no mere literary 
curiosity : the financial drain of such 
shortcomings amounts to millions of 
dollars every year. 

To outline the process as sharply 
consider a 
that is 


as possible, we might 


representative firm, one 


Squarely on one base 


neither the youngest nor the oldest 
in its field; neither the largest nor 
the smallest; not the best or the 
worst managed. Its top management 
is made up of the cream of the ex- 
cellent grade of permanent personnel 
recruited during the depression 
years ; its middle management group 
is the residue of that generation; 
while its lowest managerial echelons 
are filled almost exclusively by post 
World War II employees, three- 
quarters of them veterans 


lop management has long been 
aware of the problem of replacing 
itself. 
depression it could do little beyond 


During the painful years of 


surviving and training what 


had. When the 


depression was transformed into the 


per 


sonnel it crisis of 


crisis of war, industrial concerns 


and the armed forces gobbled up the 
bright young men; insurance 
had to 


themselves with making do and nurs 


com 


pamies once agaim content 
ing along what good supervisors they 
had left. Then, as the flood-tide of 
returning veterans swept into civilian 
life, the managers were ready with 
an ambitious program of recruiting 
promising young men, especially 
potential executive material. Taking 
the greater average 
age and maturity of the returning 
servicemen, a shortened and inten 


advantage of 


sified training program was set up 
to turn out competent men 
than a third of the time thought 
necessary in prewar days 


in less 


They Began to Quit 


Initially results were excellent, far 
better than had been hoped. Then, 
on a gradually rising curve begin- 
ning about a year after the start of 
the program, men began to quit: 
slowly at first; then more rapidly. 
Since for men of their degree of 
maturity quitting was in the nature 
of a last difficult criticism of condi- 
tions which had somehow got out of 
hand, top began to 
grow seriously concerned. 


management 


At that point the Korean war be- 
gan and the problem became explo- 
sive. As vet, 


no effective solution 
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GUY FERGASON 


REPORTS TO MANAGEMENT 


HERE is an old story they 
used to tell college students in 
the beginning accounting 
about the country 
who kept his 


course store 
keeper 


scraps of paper, backs of envelopes 


records on 


which 
] 


and on whatever was handy 
bits of paper would repose on a 100k 
by the Whenever the 


store-keeper wanted to “recon” his 


cash drawer 


position, he would count his inven 
torv, look at his cash balance, add 
up the slips showing what people 
owed him and deduct his unpaid bills 
This had gone on for years. 


When his son returned home from 
college for his first Christmas vaca 
tion after several weeks of account 
ing theory, he told his dad that his 
system was antiquated and no good 
He set up a double entry 
accounts receivable control ledger, a 


ledge if 


voucher system for paving bills and 
an inventory control system. He in 
structed his dad in how to operate 
the new accounting machine for re 
T he bov 
got favorable reports from his dad 
received the 


cording daily transactions 


about the system and 
crowning masterpiece along about 
April. The letter read—*“Dear Son 
I just can’t tell you how thrilled | 
that 


exactly 


am with the new system you 


set up. I know just where 


I stand financially at any time I want 
to find out. As a matter of fact, | 
am so gol darned interested in the 
that I sold the 
could 


system now store 
devote our 


Yes 


Signe d 


yesterday so we 
entire attention to the system 
sir, boy, vou're all right 


Dad.” 


92 


old chestnut of a 
Reports 


This is a corny 
story, but it has its points 
to management arise from informa- 


tion and data recorded in the rec- 


ords; records grow out of systems; 


and systems are established to serve 


the organization in its defined ob 


jectives. Systems and reports are 


to serve the company and not the 


company to serve the systems. 
One oft the difficult 


facing top-management is to be kept 


tasks 


most 


about current 


Management 


informed develop 
must know 


what is going on in the company 


ments 


to this end there are control reports 
the financial 
and summaries in the 
quickest possible time after the close 


which should present 


operating 
of the period covered by the reports. 


There are statistical reports which 
are informative and interesting and 


To be kept informed 








which give a historical reflection on 
certain business. 
Management must be kept informed 
about current thinking and develop- 
ments within the trade, industry, or 
this end there 
specialized trade and business maga 


aspects of the 


business. To are 
zines which do a very fine job of 
coverage for management. Manage 
ment kept informed on 
political developments—both _ na- 
tional and international. To this end 
there are magazines and specialized 
summarize the im 
Many trade maga- 


must be 


services which 
portant news. 
zines include both current, trade and 
political coverage. Add to these the 
reports, publications and treatises 
published by commercial, trade, pro 
fessional, educational, and fraternal 
organizations and one has a veri- 
table avalanche of reading material 
descending upon management. 
Management usually chooses 
wisely in its selection of publications 
and reports arising outside the com 
pany—management the 
quantity of reading material propor 
tionate to its ability, available time, 
and inclination. We should direct 
our attention to the data originating 
within the company. It is erroneous 
to conclude that the level of infor 
mation as well as the quality of in 


chooses 


formation is proportionate to the 
quantity of data being fed to man- 
agement. Some of the most mis- 
informed managements read the most 
number of reports—and vice versa 

The reports to management should 
first be many and 


surveyed—how 


Continued on page 104 
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It’s 24 times as fast as the fastest recorded typing 
speed ... 128 times as fast as the average handwriting 
speed. But it’s the actual speed at which the IBM 407 
Accounting Machine, illustrated above, turns out ac- 
counting and statistical records for the fire and 
casualty insurance industry. 
iBM Accounting Machines give you not only all the 
documents required in your daily accounting work, 
but—from the same punched cards—statistical re- 
ports, statements, analyses, and other management 

records based on fresh information. With these in 
hand, you base your decisions on current facts. 


Insurance executives rely on this high-speed produc- 
tive capacity of IBM machines to help them maintain 
effective business control. 
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Executive Crisis—from page 89 


to the steady drain of young men has 
been found. The company’s turn- 
over, which was insignificant be- 
fore World War II, now hovers 
around 50% annually: a net loss 
of perhaps a million dollars a year, 
but one which carries with it the 
promise of even more dire future 
losses. For the young men who are 
leaving represent, in most cases, the 
best of the postwar crop; and they 
are not drifting away fitfully and 
indecisively to just “some other job,” 
but are accepting from competing 
industries or companies positions 
that carry greater responsibility and 
naturally call for better pay. Be- 
cause of the company’s established 
policy of promotion only from 
within, this process is a one way 
street. Competitors are allowed to 
get the benefit of the large invest- 
ment which each well-trained man 
represents, while no effort is made 
to recoup some of these losses by 
hiring men away from those same 
competitors. The net effect is, there- 
fore, a steady deterioration of the 
quality of personnel in each age 
group as it advances through the 
levels of management. 
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To the men who have achieved top 
management the viciousness of the 
process is not immediately apparent. 
The company’s top management is 
quite as good as that of any com- 
petitor is likely to be. Since the top 
executives deal on equal terms with 
their opposite numbers in other com- 
panies they feel themselves entirely 
competent—and rightly so. They 
almost never have occasion to deal 
with the middle or supervisory man- 
agement of those other companies ; 
so they do not notice the increasing 
disparity in quality between their 
own middle management and super- 
visory personnel and that of their 
competitors . the result of what 
might be termed the “executive 
sump-pump” effect. They may be 
able to persist in such a sanguine 
attitude until several executive posi- 
tions fall vacant all at once and they 
are brought to the realization that 
they have failed in one of the 
primary duties of management—re- 
production. To be sure, there are 
any number of men standing ready 
and willing to take the jobs, but they 
are men who are already below the 
standard of the business in the jobs 
they currently hold: in executive 
positions they would be ludicrous. 
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In considering a substandard 
middle manager of our representa- 
tive firm, let us weigh him on the 
basis of the needs of supervisors: 
knowledge of the work, knowledge 
of responsibilities, skill in instruct- 
ing, skill in improving methods, 
skill in leading. Of these, our man 
may have only one, a knowledge of 
his work. His is the familiar case of 
the star salesman who makes an 
inept sales manager. He belongs to 
that odd but substantial group of 
crypto-successes, men who have 
made a genuine career out of fol- 
lowership. By earnestly telling them- 
selves and anyone else who would 
listen that what they were doing was 
quite difficult and complicated, they 
have convinced themselves and most 
of the others that it actually is. Any 
subordinate who is unconvinced is 
considered a troublemaker; any su- 
perior who is unconvinced is told 
that the matter appears simple to 
him only because of his exceptional 
intelligence and executive ability: 
an idea by no means displeasing. 

How, then, can the cancerous type 
of middle manager be distinguished 
from the bulk of his fellows if all 
are more or less equally competent 
technically? The problem is par 
ticularly acute for decentralized busi 
nesses that rely heavily on regional 
or territorial managers and judge 
them only on the basis of annual re 
sults—which they may have impeded 
rather than helped. Actually the 
identification is by no means difficult 
and can be made without recourse 
to an elaborate “Inspector General” 
system. 

In many cases the man is one who 
was selected either as a temporary 
stop-gap (“only the temporary en- 
dures”) or largely on the basis of 
He has never made any 
special effort to fit himself for man 
agement; and, if his yearly results 


seniority 


general 
economic conditions or the excel- 
lence of his staff, he begins to ac- 
quire a profound respect for his own 
executive ability, matched only by 
his amused contempt for the concept 
of management. Whenever its study 
is mentioned he airily dismisses it 
by pointing out that he does not go 
in for that sort of thing. In some 
cases he may even go to the extent 
of pointedly advising his subordi 
nates to refrain from any organized 
study of management as a waste of 
time. This last symptom may, of 
course, represent a defense against 


are creditable because of 





any strong drive for achievement on 
the part of his subordinates. 

Along with this general attitude 
toward management as a science goes 
a passive attitude toward insurance 
education and training. He will fol- 
low the instructions of top manage- 
ment about training programs—de- 
veloped by the company with pains- 
taking care and at considerable ex- 
pense—with public lip-service but 
private disparagement. Any attempt 
to broaden the scope of a training 
program at the local level is in- 
dignantly rejected by him. He has 
acquired no habit of curiosity and 
regards its existence in others with 


suspicion. He has never formed any | 


clear notion of what insurance is or 
does : if asked to discuss it on public 


occasions he comes up with a few | 
well-worn slogans and stops. In 


private he may volunteer the sly con- 
clusion that you have to keep insur 


ance complicated so that the public | 


cannot understand it, or nobody 
would make any money from it. He 
has, finally, no conception of leader- 
ship as a technique: any mention of 
its effect on morale and group spirit 
in an organization brings the blank 
response, “Well, we're already pay- 





ing as much in the way of salary as 
we can.” 


A Choice of Evils 


Faced with the dilemma of filling 
executive positions with such ma- 
terial, top management has before it 
only a choice of evils: either hire a 


man from outside the organization, 
give the lie to the sacrosanct policy | 
of “promotion from within,” and | 
so destroy more spirit than the pol- | 
icy ever built up; or. promote an 
incompetent to a position in which 
he will progressively destroy eff- 
ciency. At that point of deterioration 
the problem is insoluble: group 
spirit, morale, and efficiency will 
suffer by whatever action manage- 
ment takes. And as the top managers 
glumly wonder how they were ever 
trapped into their predicament and 
why the once automatic executive 
development machinery broke down, 
what can be said? 

Any number of glib answers can 
be given. A mechanical analogy can 
be used to point out that spark plugs 
were unnecessary before internal 
combustion engines were developed, 
but that no standard motor car can 
now be driven without them. Or 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Crisis—Continued 


resort may be had to the meaning- 
less tautology of suggesting that the 
company’s predicament is the result 
of not having an executive training 
plan. Such answers beg the question 


A Chain of Causes 


For a significant response we shall 
have to look deeper, to find not one 
cause but a whole chain of them 
1. In the first place it is redundant 
but necessary to say that if no other 
had an executive training 
program (1.e., 
more effective executives at 


company 
a way of developing 
lower 
cost) no company in an industry 
would be compelled by competitive 
considerations to adopt such a plan. 
[he moment any company adopts 
one, however, it has altered the com- 
parative efficiencies of the industry 
in its favor. It then proceeds to 
make more money, expand, get a 
greater share of the market, and 
so oblige the companies suffering 
market losses to adopt similar plans 
or resign themselves to an inferior 
status. 

2. No other company can meet the 
competition of the one adopting an 
development plan by 
the executive per- 
sonnel of its Such 
would, of course, procure for it a 
per- 


executive 
simply “raiding” 
rivals tactics 
good. quality of managerial 
sonnel without the cost of developing 
and training it but at the expense of 





crippled employee morale and ulti- 
! of the 


higher costs because 
substantially 


necessity of paying 
| higher inducements to lure the ex- 
lecutives from other companies. Its 
| final would, therefore, 
lhigher, and its comparative 

ciency lower than its rivals. 

3. The number, size, and complexity 
establishments in the 
more 


| mately 


be 


effi 


costs 


of business 
|United States is growing 
lrapidly than the population. If 
lroughly the same proportion of the 
| population is fit executive material, 
less of it is available to each com- 
pany; so each company must work 
harder to find and develop it. 
+, Business management itself is be 
coming increasingly complex and 
difficult. The activities of govern 
ment and the growth of labor unions 
in themselves have made _ serious 
problems of things which were in- 
ignificant earlier. 

The general lack of effective ex- 
ecutive inventory systems among in- 


s 
5 





surance companies makes it possible 
for an acute executive crisis to de- 
velop without being recognized. 
: not unusual in which an 
important managerial position fell 
vacant by resignation or sudden 
death without a single qualified un 
derstudy being at hand to take over. 


Cases are 


Administration by Crisis 


Months sometimes went by before 
the position filled—and then 
only by a person who had to feel his 


was 


way along for even more months. 
This is the same sort of “‘administra- 
tion by crisis” of which businessmen 
are critical when it occurs in 
Washington. Perhaps top manage- 
ment is unwilling to face the fact 
that old age, resignations, and pre- 
death will take their toll 
even of senior executives: if so, it is 
failing in its duty to the organiza- 
tion. 


so 


mature 


6. The difficulty of grappling with 
the executive replacement and de 
velopment problem by means of dol 
lar accounting has tended to obscure 
it. It is as intangible and as vital 
to the company as will.” 
Modern business life insurance has 
produced some measure of the money 
equivalent of present executives, but 
who can compute the dollar benefit 
entailed in a 
signed to yield a crop of capable ex 
ecutives in ten, twenty, or thirty 
? Such programs are often 
dropped the moment a wave of re- 
trenchment sweeps over the organi 
zation : is the company trimming use 
less fat or hamstringing itself ? 


“good 


or loss program de 


years 


7. The tendency in each field toward 
increasing specialization makes it 
ever less easy to find a man fit to be 
not a department head or chief un- 
but a general manager. 
Some companies, recognizing the 
difficulty, encourage their young men 
to shift from one department to 
another ; but, in altogether too many, 
the very suggestion of such shifting 
is looked upon as disloyal to the ex- 
ecutive in charge of the particular 
department in which the man started. 
8. When the lack of an executive 
development program is combined, 
as it often is, with a policy of pro- 
motion from within, the pure “ex 
sump-pump effect” is de- 
The increasing operational 
friction of the company attributable 
to bad supervisory and middle man 


derwriter 


ecutive 
veloned 
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MIDDLE MANAGEMENT STUDY 


S PART of our over-all study 
of the functions of the middle 
management group, a survey 
was made of some seventy-five life 
twenty- 


insurance and 


nine fire and casualty insurance com 


companies 
panies. The survey asked such ques 
tions as: 


1. Do you have a Junior Board o: 
other formal middle management or 
ganization ? 

2. If so, how is it composed ? 

3. What are its stated objectives ? 

4. What has the board done? (Give 
examples of projects.) 

5. If you do not have such an 
ganization, how do you provide 


or- 
for 
middle management training, educa 
tion, and development other than by 
normal on-the-job training ? 


Number of Such Boards 
the fifty-eight lif 
surance companies (19% 

of the eighteen fire and casuz 


2\0r 
(50% 


Eleven of 


surance companies 
turned the questionnaires, indicated 
that they had formal 


management organization or 


some middle 
board 
Eleven companies indicated that they 
do not provide for middle manage 
ment training and development other 
than by on-the-job training. Twenty 
two companies meet some of the 
needs in the middle management area 
through planning or operational 
committees ; 


conferences or special training pro 


others rely on informal 


grams. 


For March, 1953 


G. H. HAMILTON 
Ass't. Secretary, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


rhe 


ls reported was as follows: 


composition of the sixteen 
boar« 
\. Selection of members 

Four companies hold elections by 
the middle management group. 

Six companies limit membership to 
department heads. 

Four companies provide for appoint- 
ment by the president. 

One company did not specify. 

B. Length of service— 

len companies have a permanent 
membership. 

Five companies a one-year rotating 
membership. 

One company did not specify. 


{ committee was established 


C. Number of members 
Smallest, five members. 
Largest, nineteen members 
1). Selection of chairman— 
wo companies—by presidential 
appointment 
rhree companies—automatically the 
senior officer. 

elected by group 


rotation al 


Eight companies 


One company—yearly 
phabetically. 


Two companies did not specify. 


Problems Dealt With 


The boards have dealt largely with 
such planning and personnel prob 
job evaluation, office dis 
cipline, employee morale, improved 
letter writing programs, employee 
In general, the stated 


lems as: 


manuals, ete. 
purposes of the boards were to: 


1. Develop broader interest in the 
administrative problems of the com 
pany. 
2. Initiate study 


changes in procedures 


and proposed 
3. Coordinate procedural changes 
4. Undertake such projects as di 
rected by the president 

The underlying objective seems to 
be to more fully utilize the “know 
the middle management 
personnel, and to further the de 


skills 


how” of 
velopment of management 
among the group 

\s a result of the over-all study, 
a middle management committee was 
established at our company with 


Continued the next page 





Management Study—Continued 


fourteen members. Each of the nine 
departments has a member serving 
for one year on a rotating basis with 
five members at large appointed by 
the president. The president also ap- 
points a liaison officer from the ex- 
ecutive board to serve in an advisory 
capacity. The stated purposes of the 
committee are to: 


1. Initiate and develop ideas and 
projects for the good of the com- 
pany. 

2. Work on assignments 
down by the executive board. 


passed 


3. Direct the information program 
4. Train for leadership through the 
above activities. 

The size of company, its organiza- 
tional structure, and its management 
philosophy will govern the type of 
board that is set up in any company 
Top management must have a sin- 
cere desire for the establishment of 
such a group and be willing to pass 
down administrative problems to it. 
The group itself will have to show it 
can assume responsibilities, initiate 
ideas, and carry through projects for 
the good of the company. 
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Complete bank account protection from 


The five-millionth standard typewriter to 
come off the assembly line at Royal Type- 
writer Company's Hartford plant is given a 
final inspection by (left to right) A. T. 
Roberts, supervisor of assembly; E. J. Cicho- 
witz, chief inspector, standard typewriter, 
and Carl McKelby, the factory manager. 


CHECK DESIGN SERVICE 


FF check design service for 
insurance agencies, home and 
district offices is being offered by 
the Todd Company, manufacturers 
of bank and commercial checks. 
Through its creative design depart- 
ment, the company will provide free 
design service for every phase of the 
insurance business seeking to im- 


prove the advertising effectiveness 
and eye-appeal of the checks used 
for accounts payable, payroll, and 
other disbursements. 

Under the plan, any firm which 
desires to improve the design of its 
checks, in line with present-day 
trends toward enhanced advertising 
effectiveness, may submit samples of 
its present checks to the Todd 
creative design department. Recom 
mendations, in the form of new 
sketches, will be made by the com- 
pany’s check design experts. 

Increasing interest shown in 
checks as an advertising and pro- 
motional medium in the last several 
years is said to be responsible for 
the institution of the new service. 
More and more businessmen are be 
coming aware of the important role 
that properly-designed checks can 
play in promoting their companies 
and their products. An average of 
sixteen persons handles and inspects 
a check in the course of its active 
life. This means that checks have a 
valuable advertising potential whose 
effectiveness is combined with a per- 
impression cost which is so low that 
many sales and advertising managers 
compute it at zero. 
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Throughout the World 
FOR 40 YEARS 


Fire & Casualty edition 


“ANY, INC. $15.00 per year 
Safeguard Corp. Seer ner 
maison ose Ss SSS SSS 





“The tougher the prospect, 
the better this idea works! 


"IT’S EASY. Whenever I see an old safe in a 
prospect’s office, I just pull out this booklet by 
Mosler. I show the man how he can save up to 
70% on Mercantile Safe Burglary premiums... 
up to 50% on Money and Securities Broad Form 
premiums—by getting a new Mosler burglary- 
resistive chest. Sometimes, I even put him in 
touch with Mosler. 

“It’s surprising how often that turns a really 
tough prospect into a good friend . . . and client. 
By increasing his confidence I generally end up 
by increasing his coverage with other policies. 
Yes, and often I get good leads on other 
prospects, too. You ought to try it. 

“By getting a lot of your clients and prospects to 
put in Mosler protective equipment, you’ll cut 
your loss-ratio "way down, too. And that makes 
it easier to place business with your company. 
“It'll also save you a lot of time. Since every in- 
sured is a better risk, there'll be fewer loss claims 
to bother with. They take time. And you'll have 
that time to go after more new business!” 
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WORK WITH MOSLER. . . IT'S A BIG ADVANTAGE! 
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First, let Mosler help you gain a good working 
knowledge of safes and chests. Then you'll be 
prepared to really help your prospects .. . win 
their confidence . . . and all the benefits that can 
lead to. Mail coupon, today, for a free copy of * 
our new booklet, ‘““The Meaning of the Labels.”’ 
It’s a new edition. Enables quick identification 
of safes and chests . . . easy calculation of ap- 
plicable insurance rates. 
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Mosler burglary-resistant armored steel 
money chest. Can be anchored in a fire- 
resistive safe or in a reinforced steel-clad 
concrete block. 


The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep’t BIN 3 
32nd Street and Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, New York 











IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT’S SAFE 
Please send me my free copy of your booklet, ‘“‘The 


‘ Ye M ] Saf ‘Z Mnf Meaning of the Labels.” 
as er LS Since 1848 


NAME ___ 





World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults. . . 

Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort ADDRESS 
Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the 

Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima CITY ZONE STATE 
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dozens of valuable suggestions for boosting 
the efficiency of your office management:— 


@ How to simplify paperwork and reduce agency over- 
head with the Process-Flow technique for WORK 
ANALYSIS—which streamlines ledger and collection work. 


@ The new Automatic Collection Folder — with visible 
signaling for positive follow-up. 


@ How to set up comprehensive Location Indexes for cov- 


erage, changes, or rates. 


@ Kardex Combined Expirations and Line Record for fast 
finding, automatic date-checking ... offers unlimited pos- 
sibilities for analysis and sales promotion. 


@ Centralized Customers’ File — saves time and labor by 
bringing Daily Correspondence and Audit toa central point. 


You'll find these and many other cost-saving tips on sim- 
plified agency records in Management Controller 732, now 
available on loan. Ask your local Business Equipment Cen- 
ter to show you this study, or write to Room 1774. 315 


Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Duplicate Daily Reports. Each customer's 

folder holds all vital facts about each of his 

policies and endorsements. Ask for LBV250 
free sample of this time-saving folder. 


Remember that vital agency records deserve 
protection against fire. Remington Rand's 
certified, insulated Safe-Files mean point-of- 
use security for you and your assured too 
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N THE last two articles, I’ve 
tried to point out the large sums 
that could be saved by a properly 
conducted letter writing program, 
and how it would help to conserve 
present and new business. 
Then, last month, I promised to dis- 
close why more companies have not 
adopted such a program, and who 


secure 


really is responsible for all the poor 
letters being written. This will mean 
treading on a few toes. But as I 


undertook to write this series of 
articles with only a sincere intent to 
make insurance companies more hu- 
man and public relations-conscious, 


here goes come what may. 


Small Improvement 


To start off, the principal reason 
why more companies have done little 
or nothing to improve their daily 
correspondence is largely Old Fash- 
ioned Ideas That Still Persist. 

For generations the idea has per 
sisted that anyone with a knowledge 
of the business and able to speak 
passable English, could write good 
letters. Because of this faulty con- 
ception, most of the attempts to im- 
prove correspondence have been 
purely academic. In other words, it 
was felt you could teach people to 
write more effectively by simply giv 
ing them a course in basic grammar. 
The fallacy of this limited approach 
is clearly shown by the high number 
of ill-advised, tactless, garbled 
letters still being written by 
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department 
and even top executives 
Recently a new philosophy has 
Now we are told ii 
you will avoid all trite, stereotyped 

use plain, homespun 

and stick to 
sentences your 
will click. This advice will unques 
tionably improve one’s writing. But 
it is not the “cure all” its exponents 
would have you believe. Why? Be 
cause it completely ignores the 
human element which I shall 
describe in more detail in later ar 
ticles. 


college graduates 


heads 
been injected. 
phrases 


short, 
letters 


K-nglish 
snappy 


Over the past ten years, I have 
taught thousands of men and women 
in home and field offices in every 
section of the country to write better 
letters. This entailed reading tens 
of thousands of letters they had writ- 
ten . . . before and after our pro- 
gram had been started. I found only 
about one person in a hundred was 
what you could call a good, natural- 
born correspondent. Despite this 
fact, I do not know of one company 
today which has made letter writing 
ability a requisite for a position 
regardless of how much correspond 
ence the individual might be called 
upon to handle. 

This doesn’t make sense. Yet, I’m 
afraid this deplorable condition will 
not change until management comes 
to the realization there is a definite 
art in writing clear, concise, gracious 
and persuasive letters and that 
the vast majority of their personnel 


need proper training to acquire this 
knack. 

Ever since we started with the 
Mutual of New York, Home and 
Canada Life companies ten years 
ago, I have been continuously called 
in by officers of other organizations 
to discuss conducting a correspond 
ence program for them. In case after 
case | am told they cannot afford 
though they 
know we have saved our clients far 
more in actual dollars and cents than 
our annual charge. They also are 
well aware of the business we have 
helped to conserve for these clients, 
and the tremendous amount of pol 
icyholder good will our program has 
built for them. Nevertheless, they 
still look at the cost rather than 
the savings and gains to be had. Of 
course they don’t take this 
toward the time and money 
they spend on selecting and training 
men for the field and on adver 
tising, promotion and publicity. But 
most of them still cannot realize that 
correspondent is actually a 
salesman, and can either help to re 


our fees even 


same 
view 


every 


tain business or drive it elsewhere. 


A Sales Builder 


In my last article I attempted to 
point out some of these gains, and 
I hope it 
For until more 
companies stop looking at a public 
relations program as 
step-child . . . instead of a sales and 


gave concrete examples 


4 


does some gZoc vd 


an expensive 
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BOOKLETS 


P120—Labor-Saving Business Forms 


A good form is a tool of management and 
should be constructed for rapid accurate 
completion with the fullest use of automatic 
processes. This sample folder of business 
forms is provided with a filing tab and has 
on its back a considerable amount of in- 
formation useful in securing better results 
through better forms. It lists the points to 
consider in advance of designing the form, 
suggests questions the answers to which will 
help to simplify methods, gives guidance 
in the selection of the most economical size 
for a form and describes the steps to fol- 
low in laying out a form. Of particular value 
are parallel lists of "do's" and “don'ts” giv- 
ing fifteen time savers and seventeen time 
wasters. 


P12I—How to Plan an Anniversary 
Campaign 


This is a brief outline designed to guide 
an organization in the public relations as- 
pects of the celebration of an anniversary. 
It is intended as a blue-print or time-table 
to develop the valuable good-will which can 
result from such a campaign. In brief form, 
which can be expanded as the needs of the 
particular company dictate, are considered 
the pre-date announcement, the anniversary 
announcement itself, special drives and fu- 
ture outlooks. 


P122—Miss Brush and Mr. Bucket 


This is @ guide to the use of color in in- 
terior design written to give the uninitiated 
an understanding of what color is, what it 
does, and most important, how and where to 
use color. It iders the tr d im- 
pact color can have upon the human mind 
and human mood. The basic premise is that 
colors should be selected by analyzing the 
purpose of the room or building on which 
they are used. The booklet tells how to as- 
sociate colors with atmospheres and how to 
select the atmosphere you need. Four charts 
act as guides for rooms in which the desired 
atmosphere is to be gay, restrained, exotic 
or unemotional. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


good will builder with direct trace 
able results the longer they will 
be creating needless handicaps for 
their selling force to overcome. It 
is really as simple as that. 

In line with this same thinking are 
the companies who are trying Super- 
ficial Methods That Do Not Produce 
Thorough And Lasting Results. 
Quite recently I received a call for 
help from the personnel manager of 
one of the country’s leading insur 
He told me quite 
frankly that he had been given the 
task of organizing and conducting a 
correspondence program, and that 
he didn’t know the first thing about 
it. “Not only that,” he added, “but 
the entire staff knows only too well 
I’m no letter writing expert. Con 
sequently, they have little or no faith 
in anything I tell them.” 


ance companies. 


I could recite example after ex 
ample where someone with little or 
no experience has been given a simi- 
lar assignment usually as a side 
line to his regular work ... with 
the most disappointing results. Not 
only is this unfair to the individual 

. but also to the personnel, who 
expect real help. 

Correspondence training and su 
pervision is an entirely new field, and 
there are as yet only a few persons 
with the necessary background and 
experience to actually conduct such 
a program properly. This picture 
will change in time, of course. But 
meanwhile, you can’t expect anyone 
with only an academic training to 
cope with all the legal, personnel and 
management problems that will arise. 
Nor can you hope to do a thorough 
and lasting job by merely having a 
manual prepared . and holding 
clinic meetings and reviewing car 
bons occasionally. There is far more 
involved . . . as I will discuss fully 
in a later article. But the point I 
would like to stress now is that you 
will only waste time and money 
as well as dampen the enthusiasm of 
your staff... by trying “quick 
shot in the arm’’ methods as a sub- 
stitute 

Start talking with most top ex 
ecutives about starting a correspond- 
ence improvement program, and you 
soon find yourself shunted off to 
a department head or someone else 
who carries little or no authority 
beyond his own division. And even 


when a company does instigate such 
a program, few of the officers attend 
with any regularity. Apparently, 
they feel it is beneath their dignity 
...@ waste of time... or that 
they write good letters themselves 
and do not need any training. This, 
regardless of the fact that a poor 
letter going out over an officer’s 
signature commits “double murder,” 
and that there are almost as many 
poor letter writers among officials 
as in general personnel. 

\s previously mentioned, if you 
were to spend $50,000 to $100,000 
annually on any operation of your 
business, you would certainly want 
to know that it was being handled 
effectively and economically. Yet, 
that is approximately what your 
daily correspondence is costing you 
So doesn’t it warrant your full sup 
port. If it doesn’t get it, you can 
hardly expect any type of program to 
succeed. 


Proper Supervision 


I’m firmly convinced the day is 
not far off when every large organi- 
zation in insurance as well as 
in other fields will employ a 
correspondence trainer or super- 
visor. If this sounds far-fetched, 
stop and consider how long your sell 
ing force would function smoothly 
without proper supervision. Or what 
would happen if you did away with 
your planning, advertising, public 
relations and other departments 
many of which you hadn’t even con 
sidered only a few short years ago 

When I started out as a corre 
spondence consultant in 1942, I was 
practically a voice in the wilderness 
It took me over a year to land my 
first client Mutual of New 
York . . . though I had called on 
dozens of other insurance firms 

Now letter writing has become one 
of the “hottest subjects,” and hun 
dreds of concerns have or are con 
templating their own correspondence 
control programs. Since about 85 
per cent of insurance business is 
conducted either wholly or partially 
by mail, this is a natural outgrowth 
So don’t miss the boat . or get 
off to a bad start by feeling this is 
an inconsequential operation that 
does not need the complete backing 
of top management. If you do, you 
will pay a high price in lost business 
and policyholder ill-will. 
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Look! Just a turn of the knob does it! 


Now Royal and only Royal brings 
you Carriage Tension Control. 


Your secretaries want light carriage tension 

for executive letters? They've got it... with 

a twist of that knob. 

“Magic” Tabulator, a Royal ex- 


, iat . ae : clusive. Without taking the fingers 
up, like billing. or invoicing, with lots of fvem the guidotey padtdiens, the 


But maybe a lot of heavy-duty work comes 


tabulator positions. That means heavier. more typist just rolls her right hand and 
. 4 ~a...9 : he carriage move » next tal 

rapid carriage movement. They've got it! Just on . urriage moves to the next tab 

. ° e position. 

twist the knob for tighter tension! 


Only on Royal can this adjustment be made 


without calling in a serviceman. 


Here you will see three more Royal exclu- 

sive features. each one designed, like Carriage 

Tension Control. with your typists in mind. 

Look them over, please. Then call your Royal 

representative for a free office trial. 
Extra “Personalized” Key at no 
extra cost. All Royal Standard 
Typewriters include an extra key 
with two special symbols And 
Royal’s extra key doesn't disturb 
the positioning of any other key. 


New Time-saver Top, 
a Royal exclusive. Press 
button inside controls 
all instantly accessible. 
“Touch Control” within 
easy reach. Easy-to-get-at 
spools for ribbon chang- 
ing! 


STANDARD - ELECTRIC - PORTABLE CYA Roytype Carbons & Ribbons 


**Magic’’ and ‘‘Touch (ontro! re marks of Reyal Typewriter Company, Ine. 





Did you say- 


RENT A 
STATISTICAL 


\) 


You know that nothing can compete with 
high-speed punched card machines for ac- 
counting or statistical tabulations—but per- 


haps you cannot justify their full time use! 


We can save you money since you pay 
only for the actual time these machines are 
working for you. Best of all, you get your 


reports on time every time. 


Why not review your tabulating problems 
with us? 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


BOSTON e 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO e« DETROIT 


MONTREAL ¢ 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y 





Around the Office—from page 97 


what kind of reports are being made 
ind who uses them? Figure one 


shows a suggested summary form 
this 


Out of this comprehensive survey of 


that can be used for survey. 
reports will come a review of those 
reports which go specifically to top 
Before discussing the 
reports which top-management need, 


management. 


it is necessary to define the area of 

/p-management’s activities. In my 
opinion, top-management is adminis- 
this I 
top-management is re- 


trative in conception. By 
that 


sponsible 


mean 
for setting the course, its 
the 

Che means of 
execution and accomplishment are 
l man- 
iement. If this premise is accepted, 
then top-management only 
that data which will permit it to 
appraise the accomplishment of its 


direction and its objective by 


eft to executive (subordinate ) 


needs 


subordinate management. If a change 
in policy is desirable or if a change 
in subordinate management is in 
dic ited, the should 


give such data as will permit cor- 


control reports 
rective action. 
Only when top-management tries 
and execute is it 
swamped with detailed reports. Re- 
ports to top-management have some 
thing in common with the making of 
maple syrup. As the syrup is boiled, 


to administrate 


excess liquids and impurities are 
removed and the result is a concen 
trated product. Subordinate man 
agement needs considerable detail in 
order to direct 
control. Top-man- 
agement needs only summary figures 
ind data showing accomplishment. 
\s data, figures and facts move up 


execute answer 


questions—and 


in the organization from the levels 
at which these data originate, the 
boiled and details 
begin to be eliminated so that when 
they finally “osmose” to the 
of top-management, they present 
results. The famous 
“We have met the enemy 
ours” symbolizes a re- 
| assignment. 
Nothing is said about how the meet- 
ing took place. All details were left 

subsequent reports and to those 
vho needed to study details for the 
historical and 
tional value that they might contain. 
the 
management which should 


data are down 


level 


only summary 
message 
and they are 


successful 


ort of a 


tatistical, informa 


There is another aspect of 


be carefully and thoroughly ex 
plored. This aspect deals with com 
com 


munications. In the average 


the means of communication 


upward is not nearly so well defined 


pany, 
and effective as the communication 
downward. Now, you will observe, 


we have introduced another factor 
into the top-management report dis 
Up to this point our presen 
tation has emphasized essential data 
The timing of the various control 


usually they fall 


cussion 


reports will vary 
into the traditional monthly period 

The new factor of reporting to 
top-management involves communi- 
In this respect the tradi- 
tional timing in respect to regular 
written communications is the annual 
There are, of course, the 
special reports and special communi 


cations. 


period 


cations which are irregular in cycle, 


unpredictable in occurrence and 


We 


ferring specifically to the 


variable in coverage. are re 
written 


report in this article 


Reports to Top-Management 


In an effort to tie these observa 
tions down to a more concrete basis, 
the following summary is presented : 
1. Control reports to 
ment 
1.1 Financial and operating data 

1.11 Balance sheet 

1.12 Statement of income and ex 
single month and accu 
mulative for the period—compara 
tive 
1.13 Statement of sales 
month and accumulative for the 
period 


top-manage 


comparative 


penses 


single 


comparative. 
1.14 Comprehensive comparison 
(monthly) of actual financial and 
operating results to the budget, 
with full explanation of variations 
in financial and operating data. 
Beyond these basic reports, man 
agement can request such special 
data as may be required in apprais 
ing the current conditions as well as 
long range possibilities. Budgets 
(forecasts) are, in my opinion, the 
best control reports for long range 
planning when they currently 
the 
months of the forecast period go b 
and they (the 
revised for changes in 


are 
compared to actual results as 


budgets ) 
the 
factors upon which predictions have 


when are 


basic 


been based. 
1.2 General data involving periodic 
communications by the various de- 
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This is a summary form for surveythg the various reports used in a company. 
The distribution of the report copies is indicated by code numbers such as— 
| means point of origin; 2 means receiving a copy; 3 means final point of 


retention. 


Often the same department will originate and retain a certain 


report, giving copies of it to other departments for general use or information. 


partmental and subordinate man 
agers who regularly report to top 
management 
1.21 Stewardship reports review 
ing the year’s developments in the 
various areas of management 
1.22 Suggestions for 
correcting and improving opera 
tions. 
Che biggest complaint that sub 
ordinate 
against top-management ts that top- 


lown 


management can 


management is too busy to sit « 
and talk about the normal develop- 
ments in the various departments. 
Management is carried on by a sys 
tem of crises—i.e., only those see top 


management who have a crisis, a 


pressing problem of decision. How 
ever, there are thousands of 
subordinate 
would like to “tell top-management 
what 
their individual departments.” Thes 
want to be 


cases 
where management 
they are doing in respect to 
department managers 
sure that top-manageiment 1s aware 
of them. Conversely, top-manage 
ment has been seeking a device by 
which they (top-management ) could 
he kept informed of general develop 
ments (over and above the regular 
control reports ) 


Stewardship Report 


The annual stewardship report to 
top-management provides such at 
opportunity. We have seen the sys 
tem in operation and if intelligently 
applied, it will produce excellent 
results. We recommend the 
report rather than a report covering 
a shorter period because it provides 
a better opportunity for constructive 
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annual 


changing, 


make 


action Shorter periods crowd the 
department manager in his efforts to 
make a showing. It is really sur 
prising how the fact that a report 
will be written will stimulate con 


structive action. Action taken for 


purposes of the report (to fill space) 
becomes apparent. The periodic re 


an outlet 
a means of expres 


port is a spur to action 
for suggestion 
sion—a source of communication 


ind an instrument of appraisal 


here is insufficient time for top 
management to personally and pri 
vately review all of the many facets 
of an organization with each depart 
mental manager. Yet, if these items 
are completely ignored, the organiza 
tion will suffer from lack of inspira 
tion which is developed by communi 
cations. Obviously a substitute for 
personal contact is desirable for most 
cases where some form of contact is 
warranted. The written communica 


tion provides that substitute 


I have always felt that when sub 
ordinates know what is wanted of 
when it is wanted—and the 
all-important, why it is wanted 
if they 


see the value of its end use 


them 
and 
are given an opportunity to 
there 
is a very good chance that manage 
ment will get quality results. Man 
agement by direction and edict has 
never appealed to me. Someone said 
that fear will produce obedience; 
love will produce protection ; but 
that understanding will produce in 
telligent application. Couple under 
standing with opportunity for con 
tact or communication, and an un 
beatable combination is produced to 
stimulate subordinate management 
in the handling of its affairs. 


Tip from America’s 
Top Secretaries 


“My boss and | both appreciate the time 
Saved since we started using Micrometric” 
says LaVerne C. Campbell 

] Secretary 
Bonbright, 
President 
ge of Finance, 
Treasurer of 
11 Records,Inc., 
Hollywood, California 


secretaries like 
y women! 
y appreciate 

scale edge, an 


are t 


ne 
a page 
ver" and 


makes perfect placement easy. 


Webster's Micrometric in- 
creases office efficiency. 
Impressions are clear and 
clean -—— and every secretary 
appreciates the way the 
coated scale ed keeps her 
fingers smudge—free. 


You'll find a Webster's 
Micrometric weight for all 
office needs. It costs no 
more than any good quality 
carbon paper. See the com— 
plete line of Webster carbon 
paper, typewriter ribbons and 
duplicating supplies at your 
stationers. 


F.S. WEBSTER 


COMPANY 
4 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Executive Crisis—from page 96 


agement makes promising young 
men get cut as quickly as they see 
the degenerative process at work. At 
the same time the normal process of 
promotion eventually sucks into 
higher positions the leavings of un 
sure and inept men. The quality of 
middle management thus deterior 
ates, making the new crop of recruits 
even less likely to stay with the com- 
pany and rendering the selection of 
replacements for key executives 
enormously difficult. 

9. Although, as has been noted, no 
company can meet the competition 
offered by a rival which has adopted 
an executive training program 
simply by “raiding” the personnel 
of its rivals, that company itself after 
a time becomes vulnerable to raiding. 
\s its efficiency deteriorates, profits 
decline, and market shrinks, its 
rivals will be in an excellent position 
to lure away what good men it may 
still have in its executive ranks 
When it loses these, the company is, 
indeed, in sad straits. 

10. And, finally, perhaps the most 
important force making the lack of 
an executive development program 
crucial at this time is the absence 


GIVE! 


for 





HELP 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





Crippled Children 
and Adults 


of a depression. Always before, top 
management could regard the pre 

viously mentioned disruptive forces 
with a considerable degree of com 

placency. No matter how many per 

sons drifted away during the re 

covery and prosperity phases of a 
cycle, a new crop of eager and in 

telligent young men would be queu 

ing up for the chance to prove their 
mettle at the first sign of recession 
Then and all through the subsequent 
depression they could be used to 
supply the drive and intelligence on 
the operational level that would make 
up for confusion on the supervisory 
and middle management levels ; from 
these might be picked new young 
top managers. 

But we have no depression with us 
and, fortunately, no sign of one to 
come. The problem must, there- 
fore, be faced and solved by the 
present vigorous 2ZToup of top man 
agers before they are replaced by a 
new and less able group who fer- 
vently believe in the heresy of all 
inept managers: that there is no 
problem. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


CROSS-SECTION of Ameri 
a industry survey by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States paid an average of almost 
one-fifth of its payroll costs in fringe 
benefits last year, the Chamber re 
ports. 

Costs average 31.5 cents per pay 
roll hour and $644 per employee pet 
year, according to the survey which 

Not only 
are these fringe-benefit costs at an 
all-time high, but they are mounting 

For 138 of the 
had 


surveys, 


on 
covered 736 companies 


steadily companies 


which taken part in two 
vious these 
jumped 66 per cent in four vears 


from $410 to $681 per employee. 


pre 
payments 


Fringe payments during 1951 in 
cluded: Legally required payments 
(employer’s share only), 3.5 
cent of payroll costs; 


other agreed-upon payments 


per 
pension and 
(em 
ployer’s share only), 5.4 per cent; 
paid rest periods, lunch periods, etc., 
1.9 per cent; payments for time not 
worked, 6 per cent, and profit shar 
ing payments, bonuses, etc., 1.9 per 
cent. Not included in the fringe 
benefits are extra pay for night shift 
and Sunday work or straight pro 


duction bonuses. 
There 
fringe benefit payments from indus 


were wide variations in 
try to industry. Typical of these ex 
tremes were a warehouse and a cot 
ton mill, each paying less than five 
per cent of payroll for fringes cov 
ering only social security and vaca 
tion and a_ petroleum 
refining company with fringe benefit 


payments, 


payments over fifty per cent of pay 
roll 


not mean 


However, these variations do 
that industries, or 
companies, are laggard. Often both 
employer and worker prefer to see 
wages reflected chiefly or entirely in 
than in 


some 


the pay envelope rather 
“fringe” benefits. 

Size of the company in this survey 
does not affect the size of fringe 
benefits. Smaller companies, for ex 
ample, made less than average pay 
the food industry, but 
greater than average in the textile 
industry 


ments in 


Most fringe benefits are voluntary. 
Only such benefits as unemployment 
and workmen’s compensation, old 
age and survivors’ insurance and oft 
the-job disability insurance (in ef 
fect in 
roads) are required by law. 


four states and on the rail 
The 
survey showed that legally required 
benefits amounted to only 3.5 per 
centage points of the total 18.7 per 
voluntary payments 
totalled 15.2 percentage points. Vol 
untary pension 


cent, while 


payments include 
funds, now the big issue in many 
labor-management negotiations. 
More than one-fifth of the com- 
panies had no private pensions, while 
37 companies paid amounts equaling 
ten per cent or more of payroll for 
pensions. Payments averaged 3.6 
per cent of payroll, but if companies 
without pension funds are omitted, 
the average for all firms with pen 
sions is 4.6 per cent of pavroll as 
against 1.4 per cent for legally re 
\lmost 
of the manufacturing industries sur 
had no funds, but 
more than nine-tenths of non-manu 
facturing companies did 
the 
“Fringe Benefits 
able 
Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 6, 
1). C. at $1.00 each for quantities of 


1-4; $.75 each in quantities of 5-49 


quired pensions. one-third 


veved pension 


survev, entitled 
1951,” are 


Economic 


Copies of 
avail 


from the Research 


and $.50 each in quantities of 50 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature end prices en ony of the following products and services may be hed without * 
* gation, from sel ers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


ron. CABINETS ey REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
. Card File 5. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2 Fibre Board . Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
. Insulated . Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Metal . Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Micro . Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
. Portable . Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
. Rotary . Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
. Stencil . Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 
a MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 81. Staple Removers 
10. Wooden 32. Addressing SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
33. Checkwriting 
83. Copyholders 


34. Dictating é 
FILING SUPPLIES 35. Intercommunication 85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 


129. Cards 139. Paper Folding 87. Pads 


11. Fasteners ‘ . 
12. Folders 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Ribbons & Carbons 


13. Index Tabs OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
105. Bulletin Boards 90. Cord Cover 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 39. Cash Boxes 91. Holder 
15. Adding 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
16. Billing ; 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 
109. Payroll 44. Desk Trays LOSS PREVENTION 
19. Tabulating 45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 
46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers 
MACHINES, MAILING 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits 
= aa Sealers 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor Polish ang pe 
. Mail Openers 107. R i 
25 Postal Melos OFFICE FURNITURE 198. Scloty Exwipment 
24. Postal Scales 0. Air Conditioners 128. Salvage Services 
118. Sorters . Bookcases 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
106. Time Stamp . Cabinets 141. Watchman's Clocks 
. Chairs 2 
. Costumers SERVICES 


’ . Desks , 
To BEST'S INSURANCE ews . Fluorescent Lighting - sng sor a 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. . Incandescent Lighting b4, Office Tnles 


Please forward complete information . Matched Suit : 
and prices on the Renn checked. . Sates a 115. Photocopying 
g ~~. 65. Record System 
No. - No. - - : 66. Sales Incentives 
~ N . Stools 
= eu “cae Tables 
No. _ No. -- ~ . Ww drobe MISCELLANEOUS 
ie iiaainent nd 131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation 
ss ; iw . Labels 117. Display Material 
eiiicad ot . Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
a ee eee . Policy 99. Leather Goods 
Position — - —- . Ledger 114. Policy Wallets 
OO ES ETE . Photocopying 100. Promotional Gitts 
ee re Oe a . Thin (Copy) 126. Short Rate Calculators 
. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictgting 
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SELLING TIPS 


from Zhe HOME OFFICE 


TREASURED PROSPECTS 


HERE 1S SCARCELY a day goes by 
in which spectacular jewelry 
some kind are not related 


in the daily 
things such as hold-up, burglary and 


losses ot 


press. These involve 


the like ‘I he re are even more losses, 
perhaps not of such spectacular na 
ture, which 


are not regarded as 


news-worthy. These involve losses, 
often in substantial amounts result- 
ing from miscellaneous disappear 
ance, such as loss of stones from set- 
tings, cracked or otherwise damaged 
diamonds and many other such 
every-day occurrences. 

There are many ways to find pros 
pects. Certainly the first and best 


are those of your clients not now 
carrying jewelry floaters. As to pros 
pects other than those among your 
present have been told 
repeatedly that excellent results have 


been obtained by following the local 


clients, we 


announcements of 
There 


is almost always jewelry involved in 


newspapers for 


engagements and weddings. 


such events and certainly there is no 
time when jewelry is more treasured. 
too, can be a 
source of prospects Che 


Friendly jewelers, 


Aetna-izer 


MAKING THE ROUNDS 


YVER THINK OF making a unit by 
| aes canvass Ot apartment house 
tenants in your town’? Many of these 
mistaken idea that 
they don't have to worry about fire 


until they into a 
their \rm yourself 


tenants have the 
insurance move 
home of own 


with some household inventory 
After 


discussing the high cost of furnish 
they'll listen with 


books and make the rounds 


ing an apartment, 
interest to your insurance proposal 
It's good business the kind that 
usually grows 

Mutuality 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass'n 
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HELP YOUR ADJUSTER 


. Know the product you are selling. 

. Point out the exclusions. 

. Emphasize exclusions of liability as- 
sumed in contracts. 

. Check insured’s contracts. 

. Avoid over-lapping coverages in 
different companies. 

. File accident reports promptly. 

. Sell high limits 


rd Aa 











AMERICA'S DANGER 
SPOT 


HE REAI 
tr actors’ 


with the 
tor, the small businessman who picks 
“Ves. 


linin 
Ciiiil 


MARKET for the con 


liability policy lies 


home maintenance contrac 


up the phone with, ma’am, 


we can put In a new 
we'll 
grabbing his tools he 


\merica’s d 


wall Sure, 


Phen, 


heads smack 


come 
over.” 
mto inger 


pot, the home, where just a single 


error in judgment on | 
cause the hon 

or property damag 
| nhlike 


home m 


} 


most businessmen, the 


untenance contractor tor 


ever is working surround 


Before he 


learn the liability hazards involved in 


in strange 


has a chance to 


ings 
working at one house, he completes 
the job and moves on to a new | 


tion where there are 
different set of hazards 


s| he 


him how man 


insurance agent’s job is to 


show different ways 
the 
much protection is offered by the 
contractors’ liability When 
he realizes the extent of his exposure 
and the this kind of insur 


Why not 


law can hold him liable, how 
policy 


\ ilue of 
ance, there will be a sale 
Start checking the 


your telephone 


directory today t 
make a list of your prospects ? 
The Marylander 


° 
vellow pages ot 


GOOD-WILL AMBASSADOR 


OW CAN an agent find new 
people on whom to 


call ? 
Where can he find new prospects‘ 
We know of one 


considers every newcomer to his city 


young agent who 


a potential customer. Every night 
he scans the newspapers for mention 
city. Any 
appears in 
the 

wspaper 1 letter of wel- 
me from him. In the letter he not 
only wishes the newcomer well, but 
briefly nsurance. A few 
the lette 4 he 


newcomer at his 


w arrivals in the 


comer whose name 


r the morning or evening 


recelves 
ment 


the new arrivals 
Chey 
1] 


riendliness of his 


appre- 
call 
lappy to talk to some one 
hundreds of 
and the sur 
these 


vf, they 


answer their 


once 


needs \s 


agent helps them 


insurance a service, the 
get their policies 
transferred to their new locations 
and of course is “Johnny-on-the- 
spot” to handle their expirations 
—Hartford Agent 


HEAVY DEMANDS 


7 ovr prospects for the mercantile 
open stock burglary policy are 


tremendous. Anv individual, firm or 
- 


corporation sell merchandise in 
distribution, manufactur- 
should 
That means the 
shop, the big depart- 
radio and_ television 
deal r, aut repair hop, 


products di 


the re pair, 


or pr 


business 


rocessing 
have the cove rage 
small specialt 
ment store, 
tobacco 
stributor and shirt manu- 
facturet d be on vout prospect 
list along ith ce 


zens of others. 


Fireman’s Fund Index 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1655 


bf 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1653 


® 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 18666 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS 


ORGANIZED 1652 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


OFPGANIZED 1906 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFPGANIZED i874 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J 


ORGANIZED 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department: 1 20 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments: 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 

















Legal Spotlight—from page 59 


be some relief to the courts and jJu- 
ries from automobile accident litiga- 
tion. 
ably be 


However, there would prob- 
a corresponding or larger 
amount of litigation before the ad 
tribunal. In any ad 


there 


ministrative 


Miunistrative S\ stem must be 
a right of review in the courts. Since 
most automobile accidents resulting 
in bodily injury also cause property 
damage the owner would be obliged 
to pursue his claim for bodily in 
jury compensation through a quasi 
his 
claim for property damage through 
the 

This 
of litigation 
ing automobile compensation, the in 
for 
the 
same or a greater tendency to have 


judicial process and to pursue 


ordinary judicial procedures. 


result in a duplication 


If, in addition to receiv 


would 


jured retains a remedy at law 


bodily injuries there would be 


‘damage suit’ litigation. The claimed 
reduction in litigation seems likely 
to turn out to be rather an increase 

“(f) It is difficult to imagine any 
administrative agency which would 
be more expensive to administer, or 
one which would become more en 
lives of the 
intolerable to 


meshed in the daily 
people. lt would be 
them.” 

The compensation plan for auto 
mobile accidents has not been 
adopted in any state of the United 
States. In 1946 Saskatchewan 


adopted a law based on the plan 


proposed by the Columbia Commit 
tee, but with this important differ- 
ence: Under the Saskatchewan plan 
not an 
remedy. An injured person may ac- 


compensation is exclusive 
cept the compensation and may pro 
ceed to sue the defendant, compen 
sation award being deducted from 
his judgment. 

This plan was advocated in an 
article which appeared about two 
years ago in the Columbia Law Re 
view. Mr. Frank P. Grad, the author, 
felt that 
a plan would be manifold. 


“The advantages of such 
All vic 
tims would get a generally adequate 
\\ here 
can be 
Statutory 


minimum of compensation. 
of negligence 
the 

fully compensate 


a clear case 


proved—and_ where 


does not 
the victim injured by a financially 
the injured 
still have recourse to the 
The result 
reduction of court 


remedy 
responsible motorist 
party can 


common law remedy. 
ought to be a 
claims to the bare minimum, since 
juries would know that the plain 
tift 


sation and could be expected to give 


has already received compen- 
him a verdict only in really clear 
cases of negligence. In 
of this tendency, an injured person 


recognition 


who has already received compen- 
sation would be unlikely to start an 
he had a 


time, equitable settle 


action unless clear case 


\t the 


ments would be encouraged, because 


sani 


the compensation payments would 
fill the immediate needs of the victim 





MET 


an oquity 


PAN CE 


AMERICAN TITLE AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


EQUITY GENERAL 


INSURANCE CO 


and the 


BALOISE FIRE 


MIAMI 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


FLORIDA 


and thus improve his bargaining 
the motorist by 
time for 


against 
the 


position 
eliminating pressure 


settlement.” 


Amount of Awards 


I do not know just what Mr. Grad 
meant by “a generally adequate min- 
imum of compensation.” In Sas 
katchewan a person who loses both 
arms or both feet or the sight of 
both eves gets $2,000. For total dis 
ability he gets a maximum of $20 a 
for a maximum 


week period of 


slightly more than two years—a 


maximum total of $2400. The maxi 

mum death benefit is $3,000 to the 

primary dependent and $625 to each 

of the secondary dependents A 
Li 


housewife is not so generously en 
riched by the province. If 
totally disabled she receives $12.50 
a week for not exceeding six weeks 


plus certain supplementary allow- 


she is 


ances amounting to a maximum of 
$175. Nothing is paid for pain and 
suffering 
fits would not find favor in the eyes 


Surely this scale of bene- 
of those who seek the more adequate 
award. 

I believe that Mr. (jrad 1s ex 
tremely optimistic if he thinks that 
the result of 
be “a 


a bare 


such a system would 


reduction of court claims to 


minimum.” In my opinion 
state of the 


about 


such a system in 
United States 
practically no reduction in the num 


any 
would bring 
ber of claims. 

1 do not the 
actual operation of this plan in Sas 
Whatever the 
it should be noted that 


know much about 


katchewan. experi 
ence may be, 
conditions in that province differ 
greatly from conditions in the states 
popu 
province 


Saskatchewan is a_ sparsely 


lated, largely agricultural 
about the size of Texas with only 
11% of the population of 
Texas—about 874,000. It 
about 9,000 miles of surfaced roads, 
42% are 

‘| he pt 
its largest city, Regina, is only about 
60,000. Even if the plan operates 
successfully there, it does not follow 


about 
has only 


kept open 
ypulatic m of 


of which only 


to winter traffic 


that it would be as successful in a 


more densely populated or more 


highly industrialized area. Recent 


newspaper releases reveal that even 
under conditions prevailing in Sas- 
under 


katchewan, and government 
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operation, the unpleasant fact of in- 
adequate rates has intruded itself 
upon the notice of provincial off- 
cials. 


Consistent Opposition 


The insurance industry has con- 
sistently opposed the extension of 
the compensation plan beyond the 
field of workmen’s compensation, 
whether compensation is made an 
exclusive remedy or not, whether 
applicable to automobile accidents 
only or to all types of accidents. 
We do not believe that motor- 
ists should be compelled to pay 
for injuries suffered by a person 
who, solely through his own neg- 
ligence, runs into a car, nor should 
a railroad be compelled to compen- 
sate the family of a man who went 
to sleep on the track; nor should a 
storekeeper be compelled to com- 
pensate a customer who trips over 
his own shoelace; or a landlord a 
person who falls down stairs because 
of his own intoxication. 

The insurance industry has been 
successful in its opposition to these 
plans. But possibly the time will 
come when opposition will be in vain. 
Liability insurance companies are 
in a unique and unfortunate situa- 
tion: They are obliged to honor 
checks written by often misguided, 
uninformed and prejudiced juries. 
Exorbitant amounts are awarded, 
in some cases for comparatively 
minor injuries or for pain of brief 
duration. Liability is based on 
grounds that are specious and far- 
fetched, often for injuries that exist 
largely in the imagination, or for 
psychic trauma due entirely to pre- 
existing neuroses or to abnormal 
susceptibility. 

The trend towards larger and 
larger awards for consequences more 
and more remote, based on slight, 
doubtful or technically contrived 
liability may appear to make the 
future very bright for the plaintiff's 
lawyer. But this is an illusion. The 
inexorable fact is that someone has 
to pay, and a point may be reached 
when that someone can no longer 
afford to pay. Contrary to perhaps 
common belief insurance companies 
do not earn large profits, and lately 
they have been incurring very sub- 
stantial losses. In 1951 the under- 
writing losses of capital stock insur- 
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ance companies were in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000,000 on automobile 
bodily injury and property damage 
claims. Some may be surprised to 
learn that .7% represents the 1931- 
1950 average underwriting profit, 
before Federal income taxes, on all 
lines written by member companies 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. If we take more 
recent years, we find the five-year 
average for 1946 to 1950 developed 
an underwriting loss of 3.5%. 

I do not share the feeling of those 
who are shocked by the mounting 
cost of insurance even though I do 


not welcome the added cost. The 
fact is the cost of automobile liability 
insurance has lagged far behind in 
respect to the very factors which go 
to make up insurance For 
example in the highest rated terri- 
tory in New York State, since 1939 
the cost of all types of private pas- 
senger bodily injury and property 
damage liability insurance has in 
creased 72.5%. Compare this with 
the nationwide cost of hospital ex 
penses which soared 135%, 
auto repair 134% and the 
price of new automobiles 136% 


costs. 


have 


costs 


{Cont ed on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight 


Yet I realize that as premium rates 


go higher and higher, they could 


approach a where imsurance 


will be out of the reach of the aver 


point 


age person, That point may not be 
too far distant. In New York City, 
for example, an owner of a private 
passenger car who has a young 
driver in the family 
$288.54 


must pay a 
premium ot for $100,000 
$300,000 personal injury and $5,000 
property damage limits for his 
liability insurance, and, considering 
the the verdicts mentioned 


here, those limits may be inadequate. 


size of 


The question I have several times 
raised in this article, directly or by 
Who the 


opinion no one, 


implication, 1s: will pay 
awards? In my 
eventuaily, will be able to pay such 
awards if the trends | men 
tioned progress. If they feel 
there only the 
disintegration of our present system 


have 
do, I 
result 


can be one 


of a system for the payment from 
state funds or from a Federal fund 


of jurisprudence and the substitution 


for every injury, regardless of causa 
tion. Payments would be confined 
hospital expenses 
reimbursement for 
and lost 
compensation 


and 
and 


to medical 
incurred, 

death, dismemberment 
earnings, with no 
whatsoever for pain and suffering, 
and with ceilings and limitations on 
amounts paid, similar to those con- 
tained in the workmen’s 
compensation laws. Since the cost 
of such a system could not be taxed 


various 


against any special group, such as 
motorists, manufacturers, landlords 
or storekeepers, it would be sup 
ported from general revenue. This is 
in effect nothing less than the com- 
plete abrogation of liability for neg- 
ligence resulting in personal injury. 
Under such a svstem insurance com 
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CONQUERORS OF DISEASE — Like Dr. Walter & 


Reed, who spent 
yellow fever, the 


ears in the Jungle to conquer 
orld owes a debt of 
the Men of Science who devote their lives to the 
study and cure of diseases of men and animals. 


ratitude to 


ayn Yn 


The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
lasurance Protection for over 114 years. 


pames would no ionger serve a put 


pose, and inevitably many lawyers 
would be compelled to seek othe 
tields ot endeavor 

commonly on 


Lawyers who are 


detendants or insurance 
companies well view- 
point different from that of lawyers 
who more often represent plaintiffs. 


the side of 


may have a 


Some plaintiffs’ attorneys might con- 
sider the defendants’ lawyers’ view 
point as prejudiced. Defendants’ 
lawyers find nothing attractive about 
an attractive nuisance, and some 
times res ipsa loquitor does not speak 
the same language to them. They 
don't believe that the purchase of 
liability insurance of itself 


liability, nor that an insured should 


creates 


be sued by a close relative or friend 
liability is 
To them it 


when very dubious ot 
nonexistent may 
that temptation 
toward collusion in such suits. They 
further believe that the elements of 
damage should be kept within rea 


sonable bounds and that damages 


seem 


there is a great 


should not be awarded for remote, 


improbable and purely subjective 


results. 


Not Always Criminal 


that a de- 


a negligence case is not 


I happen to think 
fendant in 
necessarily a reprehensible criminal. 
Sometimes his negligence is clear. 
Perhaps he was drunk and ran up 
on a sidewalk or drove on the wrong 
side of the road. But more often his 
fault is far from clear. Liability may 
be based on conflicting testimony as 
to whether or not he exceeded the 
legal speed limit by a few miles per 
hour, or on whether the light 
changed during or before the time 
the intersection 
tions on which reasonable men may 
differ when their emotions are not 


he crossed ques- 


involved, fade into the 


background when the jury's sym 


but which 


pathy is aroused 

Even a criminal is treated with a 
measure of mercy. His punishment 
depends on the degree of his guilt 
I think that the defendant in a 
negligence action, when his negli 
gence is slight or doubtful, deserves 
an even break. Often his home and 
property are in jeopardy because the 
amount of his inade 
quate. I think, too, that in the larger 
public interest an insurance company 
deserves an break, if for no 
other reason than because punish- 
ment of the i part 
punishment of each and every one of 
its policyholders. 

To summarize, I have attempted 
to indicate in this that 
there is a clearly trend 
toward extension of liability in tort 
I have pointed to the fact 
that the existence of actual fault on 
the part 
practical matter, no longer an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to recovery, 
but rather its mere 
impediment that can readily be met 
by flimsy evidence of purely tech- 
nical deviations from due care. More 
and more, fault on the part of the 
plaintiff is being disregarded. More 
and more, courts sanction judgments 


insurance 15 


even 


company is in 


discussion 
apparent 


cases 


of the defendant is, as a 


absence is a 


based on doubtful and remote con- 
sequences of occurrences—occur- 
rences which are not accidents in the 
usual sense since there has been no 
contact; and more and more courts 
are permitting recovery by or on 
behalf of infants for injuries sus- 
tained before birth. Suits between 
members of the same family are 
becoming more and more common. 
I have noted that contemporaneously 
there is a strong trend towards 
larger and larger jury awards, with 
the rate of increase therein accelerat- 
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ing even more rapidly than inflation 
and the cost of living. 


No Inexhaustible Funds 
All this seem to paint a 


Utopian picture for the plaintiff's 
lawyer. 


may 


It may be only a mirage. 
One realistic element is lacking in 
the phantasy—an inexhaustible and 
ever present source of funds. Since 
insurance companies are not and 
cannot be such a source, and since 
no such source exists, the trénd 
towards higher and higher payments 
to more and more persons, in my 
opinion, can but bring about the 
disintegration of our present system 
of jurisprudence. 


In the event of such disintegration, 
and if, as I believe, the then likely 
successor to the present system of 
tort law would be a system based 
on compensation without regard to 
fault—a system of purely administra- 
tive law—we will find in such a 
substitute small comfort, slight com- 
pensation and lean pickings for the 
negligence lawyer. To the extent 
that he himself has contributed to 
that result he will have contributed 
to his own professional demise. 

I realize that I stand in the posi 
tion of offering wholly gratuitous 
advice when I suggest to NACCA 
that it re-examine its legislative 
program. I drag no “red herring” 
across the trail when | venture the 


opinion that on such re-examination 
it may find some of its proposals 
destructive of a system which pres- 
ently serves them well, and which, 
for hundreds of years, has served 
well our Western civilization 


MARINE WAR RISK 
BINDERS 


ELL over one thousand binders 
have issued under the 
standby powers of the Federal gov- 
ernment to underwrite marine war 
risk policies. Under the program in- 


been 


augurated last fall, the government 
may write such insurance when it is 
not available from private carriers at 
reasonable rates 


33rd Annual Financial Statement 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1952 


Cash in Bank and Office 
*\J, $. Government Bonds 
* Municipal and Listed Bonds 


LIABILIT IES 


§ 5,848 314.96 
25,383,525.54 
3,256,517.50 


Losses 


Reserve for Liability and Compensation 


Reserve for other Losses ; 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


§ 8,919,308.63 
3,268,850.00 
19,204,916.65 


3,425,079.12 
1,198,980.00 
1,440,712.35 

4,350.00 


ommon and Preterred Stocks 
; (market value 12/31/32) 
+*Stock—The Ohio Insurance Company 
**Stock—West American Insurance Company 


1,828,680.00 
06,795.21 
327,490.95 
62,204.38 


Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Current Expenses 
Other Liabilities 

Reserve for Reinsurance 


Mortgage Loans 

Real Estate—Book Value 

Premiums in course of collection 
(wnder 90 days ) 

Interest Accrued 

Reinsurance Recoverable 

Other Ledger Assets 


* Valuations on basis app 
National Association of 
Commissioners 


roved by 


Insurance 


566 971.83 Capital Sock 


Net Surplus 
Voluntary Reserve 


5,069,621.83 
101,438.36 
73,420.88 
749,988.66 


$46 56801.18 


Policyholders Surplus 


**Owned, oper 
The Ohio. asualt 


ated and controlled by 
Insurance Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 


$2,000, 000.00 
5 000,000.00 
§5,770,645.20 


12,770,645.20 








$46,568,921 03 

















The statement here submitted is another 
chapter in the history of Ohio Casualty’s 
steady growth. Our representatives 
throughout the U. S. A. will share our 
pride in the achievement to which they 


have contributed so importantly. 
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HOME OFFICE, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Offices in: Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dallas, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, 


indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Lovisville, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Newark, Okiah City 





San Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, Washington, D.C. 
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Said Business Week recently . . . 


IT PAYS 
TO BE 
UNORTHODOX! 


West Coast insurance company proves 
the point. Though it’s a stock company, 
it has made a good thing of writing 
mutual-type participating fire policies. 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA is a fighting, unorthodox 
fire insurance company with a 
remarkable operating record. It’s 
unorthodox, moreover, from the 
ground up. 

For one thing, unlike most con- 
cerns in its trade, General Insurance 
didn’t first see the light of day in 
any of the traditional “fire company 
home areas” such as Hartford, New 
York, or Philadelphia. It was born 
in Seattle 29 years ago. And, though 
it has since spread its operations in- 
to every state in the union but Ver- 
mont, it still has headquarters there. 

Even more important, it is a stock 
company that actually makes a busi- 
ness of issuing participating, or divi- 
dend-paying, fire policies. Until 
General Insurance came along, such 
policies were considered the exclu- 
sive property of the mutuals. Gen- 
eral was the first company of its kind 
ever to issue them, and it is still the 
only stock fire company from whom 
they can be obtained. 


DIM PROGNOSIS 


At the outset, conventional insur- 
ance men said General wouldn't last, 
that it couldn't stay in business and 
still pay annual dividends to both 
policyholders and stockholders. 
The record proves how wrong they 
were. 

Since 1924, General hasn't missed 
paying at least 15% yearly to policy- 
holders. By the end of 1951, more- 





(Advertisement) 








over, it could boast that only 15 
companies in the business wrote 
policies for a larger volume of pre- 
miums, and only 17 had bigger ad- 
mitted assets. What's more, it could 
also boast that its combined loss 
and expense ratio was lower than 
any other reported by the nation’s 
30 largest stock agency fire 
companies. 
FIGHTING LEADER 

Life hasn’t been any bed of roses, 
though, for General. To stay alive 
it has had to be a scrapper. And 
General probably wouldn't be alive 
today if it hadn't had the leadership 
of one of the scrappiest individuals 
the industry has yet known: Haw- 
thorne K. Dent. 

The fire trade paper National 
Underwriter recently said: “Dent 





A top business news reporter wrote his 
impressions of the GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA and its affiliated 
companies, for the well-known weekly busi- 
ness magazine, Business Week. It was 
printed in the issue of August 2, 1952 

Special permission was granted by the 
publisher for us to reprint the text of the 
article without revision 











cP 
H. K. DENT, Chairman of the Board 


has been a great and successful in- 
dividualist in the insurance realm 
... He has been a mighty adversary 
on a number of occasions . . . When 
principles and situations in which 
he was keenly interested were at 
stake, he rarely, if ever, came off 
second-best.” 


UP FROM OFFICE BOY 


Dent started in the fire insurance 
business in the early 1900's as an 
office boy with a newly organized 
mutual, Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Assn. of Seattle. By 1922 he was its 
executive vice-president and had 
been a tremendous factor in its 
growth. 

But Dent wasn’t happy. A much 
stronger organization, he thought, 
would be one which combined the 
tremendous sales advantage of the 
mutual’s participating policies and 
the superior strength, as he saw it, 
of the capital stock fire companies. 
So he tried his best to persuade the 
directors of Northwestern Mutual 
to convert it into a stock company. 
They refused. So he resigned and 
set out to form the company he has 
since headed. 


It was no second-grade company 
that he set up, either. Stockholders 
in the original company included 
such topnotch northwestern com- 
panies as Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
and Fisher Flouring Mills Co., larg- 
est miller west of the Mississippi. 
Just as impressive was the new com- 





pany’s board—a blue ribbon list of 
the area's manufacturers and 
bankers. 


NEW IDEA 


Dent's idea was new in the fire trade. 
It took from the mutuals the con- 
cept of selective risk that cuts losses 
and makes possible the issuance of 
a participating policy. And it took 
from the other group the financial 
strength and protection for policy- 
holders in a stock corporation. (In 
Washington stockholders in fire 
insurance companies can be assessed 
in case of trouble up to 100% of the 
par value of such shares.) 


Dent makes no bones about it: 
General Insurance issues partici- 
pating policies because the public 
wants them. It hasn't been easy to 
get the right to sell them in all 
states, but Dent has battled well. 
As things stand now, General is 
able to sell them in most states, and 
about 80% of all its policies now 
outstanding are of the participating 
type. 

Selectivity of risk is necessary if 
you are going into the business of 
selling participating policies. Com- 
pany agents are told just what the 
company will, and won't, insure. 
The home office watches their ac- 
tivity very closely. When the loss 
ratio runs up on the policies they've 
been writing, the company moves 
in fast; conversely, when the loss is 
low, it adds to the agent's com- 
mission. 


STOCK 


Today, General Insurance has no 
stock publicly outstanding. Neither 
have two other companies that Dent 
has subsequently organized: First 
National Insurance Co., which 
writes conventional, nonparticipat- 
ing fire policies, and General Casu- 
alty Company 


All stock of each company is now 
owned by a holding company, Gen- 
eral America Corp. Original stock- 
holders in General Insurance Co. 
therefore, are no longer assessable, 
but as sole stockholder, General 
America is now liable for any de 
ficiencies. 

As of year end 1951, it had $116- 
million in assets, $34.6-million in 
capital and surplus. 

Shares of the holding company 
are traded over the counter in Seattle. 
But the stock really can’t be con- 
sidered “‘active.’’ While General 
America stockholders number 
around 983, Dent himself is a large 
holder of the shares, and it is es- 
timated that as much as 60% is 
owned by the board of directors. 


DIVIDENDS 


Some of the few “independent” 
stockholders of General have been 
grousing lately about the smallness 
of their return. Dividends of only 
$3 a year have been paid since 
1937, although annual earnings in 
the period averaged considerably 
in excess of that figure. Last year, 
for example, they added up to 
$36.99 per share. 

Dent, however, isn’t likely toO.K. 
any increase in the dividend rate 
for some time. Earnings will have 
to continue to be plowed back into 
the business if the company is to 
continue to grow, he says. 

Whenever the squawking gets 
heavy, he points to the capital gains 
that this policy has been building 
up for General America stockhold- 
ers. In 1947, the price for shares 
ranged between $119 and $145; 
today, a stockholder can get well 
over $340 in the open market. Per- 
share equity has grown from $218 
to more than $338 since 1947. 


W. L. CAMPBELL, President 


Dent has just turned the presidency 
of General America over to Willis 
L. Campbell, vice-president and 
treasurer for many years, but he 
isn’t expected to be less active than 
before. He stays at the helm as 
board chairman 

Dent is 72 but doesn’t look it; his 
hair hasn't even started to turn gray. 
Lately he has been taking things a 
little easier, but he has never been 
one to spare himself when work 
demands more time. 


CROWN PRINCE NEARLY LOST 


While he had long been priming 
Campbell to succeed him as presi- 
dent, Dent came very close to losing 
his heir-apparent. In mid-June, 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. made 
an alluring offer to Campbell to 
come to them as vice-president and 
assistant treasurer. Campbell ac- 
cepted. But when Dent heard of the 
deal, he went into whirlwind action 
to thwart this executive-snatch. 
Only by the narrow margin of 
Dent's cajolery and counter-offers 
was Campbell thus on the scene to 
take over the presidency this month. 


— Reprinted by Special! Permission 
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Executive Comment—tfrom page 74 r I Yue YEAR 1952 was another suc- 


ness to maintain its position with its 
agency organization. This point is 
illustrated by the fact that the pre- 
miums from casualty and liability 
business for the entire industry, 
countrywide, now exceed the pre 
miums derived from fire and allied 
lines. Therefore, if a company is 
to maintain its place in the business, 
it must serve its agents to some ex- 
tent on casualty and liability lines. 
Increased rates will help materially ; 
but more than increased rates is re- 
quired. The premium-paying pub- 
lic, which now includes a large seg- 
ment of our population, must be 
awakened to increased consciousness 
of the economic loss involved as a 
result of highway, industrial and 
other types of accidents. While it is 
true that we are living in a period of 
inflationary values, the amounts of 
claims being presented for bodily 
injury and 
judgments resulting therefrom, have 
increased in an unreasonable degree 


poverty damage, and 


We are giving our wholehearted 
support to many worthwhile efforts 
of both private business and govern- 
mental agencies in their various pro- 
grams seeking the elimination of the 
basic causes of We are 
hopeful that these programs will 
prove helpful. Our organization is 
alert to the conditions pertaining to 
and we are en- 
program 


accidents. 


business 
deavoring to pursue a 
which will, on the one hand, serve 
our agents and the insuring public 
but which we trust will, on the other 
hand, ultimately bring the casualty 
classes into the profit column 

F, D. Layton, chairman of the board, 
and H. B. Collamore, president, Na- 
tional of Hartford Group 


casualty 


T1Y 


cessful one for the company. 
Net premiums showed a decrease 
compared with the previous year 
his result is due mainly to the fact 
that in 1951 we 


tial volume of three-year term fidel 


renewed a substan- 


ity business resulting in abnormally 
large premium income in that year 
\s previously pointed out, this is 
a cyclical situation which will pre- 
vail in this class of business for some 
years to come. Premiums on con- 
tract business reached a new high. 
Our contract department 
ported a steady growth in premium 
the end of World 
War II. Judicial business also es- 
tablished a record. All other 
lines were in the main comparable 
in volume to 1951. 

The increase in expense ratio is 
brought about to a _ considerable 
extent by the reduction in fidelity 
last Our 
current expense ratio compares quite 
that of 1941, the 

Dishonesty losses 


has re 


volume since 


new 


premium volume year. 


favorably with 

last prewar year. 
have continued in an unsatisfactory 
upward trend emphasizing the wave 
of embezzlements which were 
torious in the preceding year. Con- 


no- 


trariwise, our experience on our 
contract shown 
siderable improvement over 1951 

B. H. Mercer, president, Fidelity 
& Deposit 


business has con- 


N ANALYZING the operating re- 
has of your company for the 
year just concluded—the 5lst of its 
history—a feeling of optimism was 
apparent and resulted from the fav- 
orable trend which developed in both 
third fourth quarters of 


the and 


1952. In this six months period, un 
derwriting profits were registered, 
in direct contrast to the disastrous 
experience of the six quarters im 
mediately preceding. The improve- 
ment was a result of higher liability 
rates reflected in premium 
earnings All 
other than automobile liability and 
workmen’s compensation developed 
profits ranging from excellent in 
the case of fidelity and surety to 
the and 


being 


classes of business 


poor in case of accident 
health. 

The underwriting losses developed 
by automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability were not 
nearly as severe as the previous year 
Combined rate changes for bodily 
injury and property damage liability 
that became effective during the past 
two years represented an over-all 
increase of 31.8% in the rate level. 
Premiums earned during 1952, how 
ever, reflected an increased rate level 
of but 13% 
The full effect of the rate 
reflected in 


as a result of these rate 
revisions 
increases will not be 
premiums earned until 1954 because 
there is still business on the books, 
written at the rates, which 
must be carried to expiration dur 
ing 1953. 

Accident frequency in the auto- 
mobile about the 
same but the severity ratio (average 
cost per claim) for both bodily in 


lower 


lines remained 


jury and property damage liability, 
continued to mount and both reached 
an all-time high at the year end 
Unless this trend is arrested, further 
rate increases will be necessary to 
make this class of business profitable. 

The underwriting loss from work- 
men’s compensation insurance is a 
result of increases in 
benefits without corresponding in- 


continuing 


Globe aw Rutgers 


Fire Ansurance Company 
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sunanc0 Comput 


antjord, Conn. 


Yn 


of 


in its 48th Yeur of expe- 
rienced service to direct 
writing Companies in the 
exclusive practice of 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN MARINE 


HAIL 


Treaty Reinsurance ... 


solicits inquiries with 
respect to Reinsurance 
Services associated with 
these lines of business: 


Wa 


INLAND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


Pro Rata * Quota Shore 


* Excess of Loss 





creases in rates. Higher hospital 
and medical costs together with the 
unlimited medical adopted by many 
states are contributing factors. The 
poor underwriting experience in ac- 
cident and health may be attributed 
principally to the devastating polio 
epidemic that overran the nation 
during 1952 and struck 57,000 vic- 
tims.—H. G. vans, president, 
American Casualty Company 
a kh & 


HE YEAR 1952 was marked by 
T: substantial improvement in 
the consolidated results. Contribu 
ting materially to this improvement 
larger profits 
fire and and in 
income investments 


underwriting 
allied lines 


were 
from 
creased from 
Underwriting results from casualty 
lines continued to be unsatisfactory 
have been recent in 
are fin 
ally beginning to counteract the ad- 
which 


although there 
dications that rate increases 
verse conditions have been 
prevalent in this field during the 
last two including 
Federal income taxes for 1952, were 
again an important factor 


years. Taxes, 


For March, 1953 


Inflated claim costs, excessive jury 
verdicts and increasing accident fre 
quency and severity have had a most 
disturbing impact upon the experi 
ence of all bodily injury liability and 
property damage liability lines as 
well as on workmen's compensation 
insurance. Rating organizations op- 
erating in these fields, with excellent 
cooperation from state supervisory 
officials, have been seeking for two 
years to adjust rates to these condi- 
tions and the experience of recent 
months offers hope that these re- 
medial measures are beginning to 
effect an improvement in our results 
Some time must elapse before rate 
increases can seriously affect earned 
because rates 
are not applied until existing policies 
expire and are renewed 
substantial rate adjustments 


premiums increased 
Conse- 


yune 
promulgated in 1952 will not be fully 
1953. Underwrit- 
ing expenses increased during the 
year but were not out of line with 
the increased premium volume. 


+1 
itiv, 


effective even in 


Recent changes in state laws now 
permit each of our companies to 
write practically all forms of insur- 


ance except life, making it possible 
further to diversify premium in 
come. Management is closely fol 
lowing trends in our business to 
combine coverages in single policies 
and is studying methods to promote 
conservative expansion of our com 
panies in the fire and casualty fields 
D. R. Ackerman, chairman of the 
board, Great American Group 


I AM HAPPY TO tell our stockholders 
that the news for 1952 is all good. 
It is the most year we 
have ever had with both underwrit- 
ing profits and investment profits 
being the largest in history. True 
enough, 1949 showed a larger per- 
centage of underwriting profit, but 
the volume of transacted 
in 1952 is so much larger than in 
1949 that the profit is greater 

A year ago I was afraid of the 
probable loss ratios on some of the 
types of business we write, particu- 
larly automobile, and I am glad to 
admit that I was too pessimistic 
ed or 


successful 


business 


[Contin the next page 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


Two things caused the improvement, 
one being that substantial increases 
in automobile rates were authorized 
in practically all territories where 
we operate and such rate increases 
were enough to keep the automobile 
business on the profit side of the 
ledger. The second major cause 
is that we did not have a hurricane 
anywhere or any major cyclones 
and hailstorms in Texas. We had 
substantial hail and wind losses in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Indiana but our business in those 
states is not nearly so concentrated. 

Our investment department op- 
erated on a very satisfactory basis. 
Our current income return on stock 
and bond investments is 3.76% 
which is slightly less than last year 
on a percentage basis. Our invest- 
ment earnings are far more than 
enough to cover dividend require 
ments and this leaves the way open 
for underwriting profits to be added 
to surplus funds or to be added to 
unearned premium reserves or other 
out of 
the 


necessary reserves 
the underwriting operations of 
company. 

A comparison of our assets with 


growing 


those of other insurance companies 
will show that smaller 
proportion of our assets in bonds 
than the average. We believe that 
we should maintain a high degree 
of liquidity and should conduct our 
affairs so that we can discharge all 
of our obligations to policyholders 
and the public if called upon to do so, 
but over and beyond that we invest 
in high quality common stocks, not 
only to obtain the dividend yield but 
also to share in the benefits of the 
inflationary period which has been 


we have a 


in progress for several years and 
seems likely to continue for several 
more years. The wisdom of this 
policy is demonstrated by the item 
of increase in book value of securi- 
ties. If our assets had been invested 
almost exclusively in bonds, we 
would probably have registered a 
small decrease in market 
the price of bonds declined during 
the year. At the same time, we do 
not lose sight of the fact that these 
ate “paper profits,” so to speak, so 
the entire 


values as 


we have not credited 
amount to surplus but have in- 
creased our special for 
catastrophes and unforeseen contin- 
gencies. 

Last year I was rather conserva- 
tive and was not willing to predict 
that results for 1952 would be too 
good. I am happy that events have 
proven me wrong, and I will go out 
on a limb this year far enough to 
predict that 1953 will be satisfactory. 
It would be very unusual for it to be 
as good as 1952 but it could be far 


reserves 


less so and still be entirely satisfac- 
tory. I think there will be an un- 
derwriting profit but even if there is 
not, the investment operations should 
take care of everything —T. R. 
Mansfeld, president, Gulf Compa 
nies 


x FS 


D: SPITE UNREST and confusion 
from many new problems pre- 
sented to the industry, cross-currents 
on the political and economic fronts, 
also with world-wide turmoil, the 
company has continued its growth. 
\ll gains recorded may be regarded 
the 
the 


considering 
nature of 


as satisfactory, 
highly 
business 


competitive 
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We Are Going Places! 


A Progressive Mid-Western Casualty Company Writing Full 
Coverage Automobile, General Casualty and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. Licensed Indiana and Maryland. 


CAPITOL INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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It is relevant to note here that the 
cyclical characteristics of underwrit- 
ing are inherent in the business and 
realized. The company 
has, however, achieved a position 
where its income from invested assets 
should assure continuity of divi- 
dends at the rate now established, 
without interruption, and at the 
same time permit the reservation of 
sufficient earnings to support the 
capital structure of a growing busi- 
ness. 

Insurance history shows that a 
period of underwriting prosperity 
is followed by gradual rate reduc- 
tions and, conversely, that unprofit- 
able experience leads to a rise in 
rates, such trends recurring at in- 
tervals. At this point the trend of 
rates for fire insurance is downward, 
with automobile rates, on the other 
hand, in reverse. both 
categories have risen and will prob- 
ably continue upward until inflation- 
ary costs are halted. 

As to security values, with its 
usual fluctuations, the stock market, 
with some softness in spots, ran a 
generally upward course and closed 
the year on a firm and buoyant note 
but with gains and losses not well 
distributed between various groups, 
leaving the impression that the mar- 
ket has been topping off. New peaks 
were established in various categor- 
ies, with a vast deal of money being 
poured in the national economy 
through government war orders, but 
the future sustaining force of private 
investment from earnings remains 
to be The dominant force 
presently seems to be confidence 
rather than earning power. As the 
year progressed bond prices softened, 
reflecting the basic law of supply 
and demand in the money market. 

Forecasting is uncertain in this 
over-regulated business; also it is 
difficult to reconcile present living 
and working conditions with an 
orderly and stable program for the 
future. International developments 
and the fiscal policies of the federal 
government will be potent forces 
This country seems to be striving 
for world peace but not appease- 
ment. Its history implies continued 
growth and the Northwestern Na 
tional should grow along with it.- 
Alfred F. James, board chairman, 
and Charles D. James, president, 
Vorthwestern National Insurance 
Company 


should be 


Losses in 


seen. 
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This year, Republic Insurance Company is celebrating its 
50th anniversary, 50 years of continuous service to agents 
and property owners. 


Republie’s history dates back to 1903, to the founding 
of the Commonwealth [nsurance Company with capital 
of only $100,000 and surplus of $20,000. In 1919 the 
Commonwealth, Austin Fire Insurance Company and the 
International Fire Insurance Company merged to form the 
Republic Insurance Company. 


Today the Republic has assets of $27,123,961 and policy- 
holders’ surplus of $10,397,342. In addition to its home 


offices in Dallas, it maintains department offices in New 
York and Los Angeles. Its operations now cover twenty- 
eight states. 


To an individual the half-century mark which we have 
reached means the better part of a lifetime; to a company 
it can be merely the beginning of maturity. 


Our thanks to our policyholders, agents, stockholders and 
friends who have had a part in our growth and success. 
On this our 50th anniversary we pledge ourselves to even 
greater service and achievement during the years to come. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1952 
ASSETS 


fi ~\ 
reunual 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

REPUBLIC CASUALTY CO. 


As of December 31, 1952 


. $ 2,115,461.12 
8,012,140.81 
2,904,983.89 

6,013.60 
83,441.53 
146,802.83 
1,550,018.60 
834,477.00 
1,197,231.80 
3,736,759.00 
814,242.00 
780,124.12 
35,600.00 
381,012.00 
2,2147,900.00 
824,172.03 
616,589.36 
149,817.87 
104,673.30 
100,744.51 
388,775.59 
62,980.24 
$27,123,960.90 


Cash in Banks and Offices . 
U.S. Government Bonds* 
Municipal Bonds 

Industrial Bonds 

Mortgage Loans . 

Collateral Loans i 
Savings & Loan Investments . 
Public Utility Preferred Stockst 
Industrial Preferred Stockst . 
Bank Stockst 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks $ 200,256.96 
U. S. Government Bonds* 946,296.49 


Insurance Stocks+ 


Public Ltility Preferred Stocks 49,500.00 


Republic Casualty Co. (a wholly owned subsidiary) 
Industrial Preferred Stocks 46,250.00 Railroad Common Stocks t 

Public Utility Common Stockst . 
Industrial Common Stocks? . 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days) 
Premium Notes . é 

Home Office Building . 

Eastern Department Building 
Pacifie Coast Department Building 


Industrial Common Stocks? 80,300.00 


Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days) 181,296.64 
Premium Notes . 7,459.16 
Other Assets 

512,908.09 


Due from Reinsurers . 


LIABILITIES Other Assets . 


Unearned Premium Reserve 


541,840.46 


Reserve for Losses 133,239.00 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve . + 4 ave . $15,029,382.40 
755,682.00 
787,364.67 
154,189.86 
2,839,774.91 


15,000.00 
13,284.77 
29,419.74 


Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Losses . 
Reserve for Taxes . 
(nher Liabilities 
Contingency Reserve 
Capital 
Preferred 


Other Liabilities 
Schedule “P” Statutory Reserve 
Contingency Reserve 26,744.20 


Capita) . in . $400,000.00 
. $1,900,000.00 


2,200,000.00 $4,100,000.00 
oe 3,457,567 .06 


s =237999 75327999 
Supls . . 2 . $53,379.92 753,379.92 Common 


$1,512,908.09 Surplus 
Commissioners Commitice on Value “4 teak 


‘oo tValue as established by Insurance Commissioners Committee on Valuation of Securities 


00 are on depos 
states in accordance with 


U. S. Government Bonds of the par value of $955,000.00 are on deposit with the Insurance 
Departments of the various states in accordance with legal requirements. 
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Canadian Representatives 
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HUNTER LYON, INC. 
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901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
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DURHAM, N. CAR. 
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HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 

326 WEST PENDER ST. 
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WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
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JAMES H. ALDRIDGE CO. 
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Austin, Texas 
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ROY MARTIN & CO., ING. 
Managing General Agents 
231 Baroone Street 
New Orleans, La. 
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J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 





REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 VJEARS 
315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 

















R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 


Managing General Agents 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal |, Que. 
4 Wellington St.. W. Toronto, Ont. 
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FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
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Boston General 
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nadian Office 
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FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 
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H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
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THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun Life Suiens Montreal 
Agents and Brokers 





and R 
Associate OB ep | at 
116 Sonn Street, York 
Board of Trade Buniding. Chicago 


als 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited, London, England 
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Hoey, E.uison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
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ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
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THOMPSON-HANN INSURANCE LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 
TELEGRAMS 
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WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Conoda, Limited 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


525 Insurance Exchange Building Montrea! 


Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. 
Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 
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AUTOMOBILE ASSIGNED 
RISK EXPERIENCE 


HE National Bureau of Casu- 
6 bent Underwriters has prepared 
a compilation of the experience on 
automobile assigned risks for the 
forty-two states for which experi- 
ence is available, although, during 
1952, assigned risk plans were in 
operation in forty-eight states and 
The incurred ratio 
(including allocated claim expenses ) 
through policy year 1950 on about 
$20 million of earned liability pre- 
miums was 73.7% about 
$10 million property damage pre 
miums was 66.6%. 


loss 


Hawaii. 


and on 


FED. LEGISLATION 


ORE than one hundred measures 
have been introduced in Con 
bear directly or indi 
They range 


which 


gress 
rectly on insurance 
from proposals to amend the Social 
Security Act (the greatest in num 


War 


include 


ber) to a bill to reactivate the 
Damage Corporation and 
measures calling for the investigation 
health companies, 
the establishment of a Federal De 
partment of Health and the furnish 


of accident and 


ing of grants-in aid to the states for 
hospitalization 
plans. 


and medical care 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
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FIRST CATASTROPHE 


HE first catastrophe of the year 

hit Aiken, South Carolina late 
in January. Roaring flames gener- 
ated by exploding gas _ spread 
through the heart of the city causing 
damage estimated at up to $2 mil- 
lion. Preliminary reports indicate 
that at least ten persons lost their 
lives. 


ASKS INVESTIGATION 


OM MiSSIONER Keller of the New 

York State Department of Com 
merce recommended to the Governor 
a thorough investigation of the high 
cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in the state. He takes the 
stand that costs are excessive, ‘are 
acting to discourage new industry 
from entering the state, and tend to 
influence firms presently located in 
New York to move. 


TO DISCONTINUE PREMIUM 
FINANCING 


HE First Bancredit Corp. of St. 

Paul, Minnesota has announced 
that, after March 20, it will no 
longer operate in the insurance pre- 
mium finance field. The company 
has been active in financing pre- 
miums for automobile insurance for 
more than twenty-years. Changed 
conditions and new competitive fac- 
tors are given as the reasons for the 
step. The corporation will, however, 
continue its other financing facilities. 


ARBITRATION PROGRAM 


LAIMS totaling over $2,000,000 
Ges submitted to arbitration in 
seventy cities during 1952 under the 
Inter-Company Arbitration Pro- 
gram of the combined claims com 
mittee of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies and the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies. Over 8,000 claims 
were disposed of without recourse to 
litigation. Now entering its ninth 
year, the Program has a membership 
of 193 stock, mutual, and independ- 
ent fire and casualty companies. It 
is designed to eliminate the delay 
and expense of court action between 
companies involved in subrogation 
claims. 


AGREE TO ARBITRATE 


| ew RANCE agents and automobile 
dealers in the state of Washing- 
ton have agreed to arbitrate disputes 
concerning the handling of insur 
ance in conjunction with automobile 
sales. If representatives of the two 
groups cannot agree on the settle- 
ment of a complaint it will be sub 
mitted to the insurance commissioner 
for final decision based on the pro 
visions of the state insurance code 
Federal Trade‘ Commission 
Rules relating to installment sales. 
It is understood that the agents will 


and 


drop sponsorship of an anti-auto 
dealer licensing law 


WAR DAMAGE 
RESOLUTION 


ENATOR FREAR of Delaware has 
S% introduced his last year’s reso- 
lution calling for a statement of 
policy by Congress on Federal re- 
The 
call 


sponsibility for war damage 
resolution not, 
for any immediate legislation. 


does however, 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT 


OHN F. GUILFOYLE, who has been man- 

ager of the life department and editor of 
all Best life publications since 1948, has been 
elected a vice president of Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc. He celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the company on January 9th. 
Mr. Guilfoyle is also a vice-president and di- 
rector of Flitcraft, Incorporated. 

From 1928, when he joined the Best or- 
ganization, until 1948, Mr. Guilfoyle was as- 
sistant manager of the fire department. Prior 
to that, he had spent several years in various 
lines of accounting and bookkeening work 
after completing Tis formal education at 
Champlain Academy and then Pace College. 
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It Takes Words to Make Sales 


HE BUSINESS MAN I was having 

lunch with the other day said 
that he was a little bit amused, now 
and then annoyed, at all this 
“pother,” as he called it, about sales- 
manship. 


“Don’t you believe in salesman- 
I inquired, knowing he did, 


ship ?” 


merely wanting to have him get out 
what was in his mind. 

“You know I do!” 

“What do you mean, then, by 
‘pother’ ?” 

“Simply that most people who 
think they are salesman or think 
they know something about sales- 
manship seem to overlook the most 
important thing about it.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“The power of words.” 

“Did you ever stop to think,” he 
went on, “that every blooming thing 
that was ever sold was sold because 
of some word that was used in its 
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behalf? The word might have been 
in an ad, from the lips of a salesman, 
either at the prospect’s office or ac- 
cross the counter of a retail store, 
but somebody told somebody else 
something about a product, its mer- 
its, what it would do, before the 
sale was made!” 

I told him his analysis was fasci- 
nating and to go on. 

“But most salesmen 


are not 


masters of words as much as they 
should be,” he continued. “They 
use threadbare phrases. They hem 
and haw. They don’t know what to 
say that will do the most good. 
They need more word power,” 

“With that I agree,” I told him. 
“How do they go about getting it ?” 

“Only by becoming word consci- 
ous, That is what every salesman, 
if he wants to amount to anything, 
must become—word conscious. He 
must collect words as a stamp col- 
lector collects stamps—look for 
bright and interesting things to say 
what he wants to. 
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“Now, I know few salesmen will 
take my advice. Salesmen aren’t 
very scholarly, as a rule, but there’s 
still a way for a salesman to become 
more effective in the use of words 
without ever consulting a thesarus,” 
said the business man. 

“Tell me how.” 

“By reading the ads of the prod- 
ucts he sells,” was his advice. “An 
ad is usually the result, first, of an 
expert word user’s skill, and, sec- 
ond, of careful selection to say the 
most in the fewest words. Each 
one counts. In my store I ask my 
people to read, yes, memorize the 
ads and literature that comes in, 
and then to quote them verbatim. 
And that has helped our sales im- 
mensely,” he concluded. 

I don’t know how you feel about 
it, but I think this man has put his 
finger on a simple way to improve 
a salesman’s selling that would pay 
immense dividends if followed. 


He Wouldn’t Hook ’Em 

EW SALESMEN I have known 

have liked the thrill of getting 
an order more than a Connecticut 
Irishman named J. P. Barry, a great 
salesman for more than a third of 
a century. But although Barry likes 
to get business, lives for the sake of 
the satisfactions that come to him 
from selling, he refuses to take an 
order on any other basis than value 
and merit. 

The other day, out in California, 
after Barry, who is a master at con- 
viction, had presented his proposi- 
tion to a prospect, the prospect said: 

“T am going to take your program. 
I am going to let you hook me.” 

Said Barry quick as a flash: “No, 
you're not! I’m not going to hook 
you. I am not going to hook any- 
body! If you look upon what I am 
selling as something on which you 
are going to get hooked, I don’t want 
any of your business.” 
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It was the business man’s turn 
now to be perturbed. Proud of his 
size, proud of his firm’s reputation, 
he said, “Do you mean we cannot 
buy this program?” 

“That’s right—if you look upon 
it as something you will get hooked 
in buying. Let’s go over it once 
more and then decide.” 

Ten minutes later the buyer said, 
“I'd be a fool not to take this. It’s 
something we have needed for a 
long time.” And so the order was 
signed. 


Leave A Reminder 


F THERE'S ONE thing I have 

learned in my years of selling,” 
the wholesale salesman told me, “it 
is that prospects and customers have 
thé poorest memories in the world.” 

“All of them?” 

“T think so. The minute you leave 
a prospect he puts you completely 
out of his mind, never gives you an- 
other thought. Same goes, to a lesser 
degree, with customers.” 

“What do you do to improve their 
memories ?” I asked. 

“Leave a reminder. Never make 
a call, whether successful or not, 
without leaving a reminder. It can 
be a card, a piece of literature, a 
sample, or whatnot—just so it keeps 
you in his mind a little longer. I 
have done this for years. Nothing 
has ever paid me better.” 


Don’t Forget They’re Human 


pert ELBerT HvuBBARD 
once wrote that a buyer is a man 
whose blood, on analysis, turned out 
to be ice water, the best salesmen 
never overlook the fact that the 
human side of selling is its most 
important side. 

They study little ways in which 
they can please their customers. 
They realize that there are two 
phases to everyone’s life. One is the 
thinking phase—it is made up of 
judgment, facts, logic, decisions. 
The other is the feeling phase, which 
consists of feelings, emotions, and 
matters that have little to do with 
thought, logic, reason, decision. 

In many ways that feeling side is 
the most important—a salesman who 
makes his buyers like him always 
wins! 








During recent lush years there has been 
more than enough business to go around, 
but conditions are returning to normal and 
the honeymoon is over! No longer is there a 
seller’s market, and Insurance, like any other 


commodity, must be SOLD! 

Advertising, in various forms, is a proven 
production tool, and it should play an im- 
portant part in any comprehensive agency 
sales program today. 

Have you read our booklet, “Key to 
Agency Development”? Simply and con- 
structively it explains the various advertising 
facilities and services available to our agents. 
Write for a copy; you'll find it worthwhile 
reading. 

Then call on our Advertising Department 
to help you set up and implement your 1953 
advertising program. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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tisoned for the safety of the common 
venture had to be contributed for 
by all of those interested in the ven- 
ship and cargo interests. 

This was not true, so far as the 
reads, in connection with 
bottomry and respondentia 
because the obligation was 
satisfied if misadventure overtook 
the voyage. Whether this misadven- 
ture was due to stranding, sinking, 
burning or collision seems to have 
been immaterial; the mere fact of 
the loss was the test as to whether 
or no the loan had to be repaid. This 
point is emphasized to show that the 
original conception of insurance was 
not ainst kinds of loss 
but against loss per se. 


ture 


record 
these 
be nds 


insurance ag 


Marine Insurance 


When, about 1182, the marine in 
surance policy was devised, the evi- 
dence indicates that the same prin- 
ciple of providing indemnity against 
loss per se was the purpose of the 
policy, and not an endeavor to pro- 
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In order to present Mr. Winter's H 
ideas in full we are running his article & 
in three parts. The second and third ; 
installments will appear in our April g§ 
and May issues. : 
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osseeesesssesscesesseses 
vide indemnity against certain haz- 
ards to which the property might 
be subjected on an overseas voyage. 
This might well be 
questioned look at the 
earliest because the 
perils clause in that early policy- 
like the in the modern 
marine insurance policy 
the various kinds of hazards against 
which the pe icy provides pre tection. 
Nevertheless, the theory of 
providing insurance against all loss 
is read into the early and present day 
policy by the addition of the words, 
« and all other perils, losses and 
misfortunes, that have or shall come 
to the hurt, detriment or damage of 
the said goods and merchandises, or 
any part thereof.” This would seem 
to indicate that the inten- 
tion of the marine insurance policy 


statement 
when we 


marine policy, 


perils clause 


does recite 


basic 


original 
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like the bottomry and respondentia 
bonds, was to provide protection 
against all hazards. As question 
arose whether or no certain hazards 
were included, they were named one 
by one. 

A reading of the perils clause 
would indicate just that—that the 
perils were added in no logical se- 
quence since perils of the sea, perils 
on the sea, and war perils follow 
one another in no orderly fashion. 
Then to catch the missing pieces, the 
general phrase “and all other perils, 
etc.”” was added. It is true that the 
courts did not permit the marine in- 
policy to become what 
seemed to be a “catch-all” but read 
into these general words, “all other 
the doctrine of ejusdem qen- 
which that all other 
perils must be of the same nature 
as those specifically enumerated. In 
other words, they must be fortuitous 
perils—those happening by mis- 
chance and not by intention or 
through carelessness on the part of 
the merchant with respect to pro- 
curing and packing his goods, and 
on the part of the shipowner with 
respect to the proper stowage of 
goods entrusted to his care. 


surance 


perils,” 


eris, means 


It must be remembered that for 
several hundred years after the first 
insurance 


appearance of the 
policy there was no form of indem- 
nity against the many other perils 
that are present in the world and 
that happen to people and to prop- 
erty, and to fixed or movable prop- 
erty on land. Perhaps the reason for 
this was that the values were small 
and that in the simple dwellings, for 
instance, of that day the loss of the 
home was not a serious matter, and 
life could be reestablished bv the 
building of another simple | 


marine 


nome, 


Fire Insurance 


great fire in 
attempt 


It was not until the 
London in 1666 that 
was made to insure fixed property 
There had been some in- 
surance of lives under a marine in- 
surance policy. Property in the 
form of slaves had been insured, but 
generally speaking three hundred 
years ago marine insurance was the 
only form of insurance in which 
there was any activity. 

After the great fire in London, in- 
surance companies began to be or- 


any 


on land. 
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ganized and protection was afforded 
against the major hazard that domi- 
nated the scene, namely that of fire. 
Lightning understood. 
Floods, earthquakes and similar ca 


was not 


tastrophic hazards were considered 


acts of God and there was no 
thought of insuring against 
hazards. However, over the years 
in England, under their philosophy 


which was dominated 


these 


of insurance, 
by the marine insurance mind, there 
gradually developed the comprehen 
sive policies that are now the fashion 
of insurance in Great Britain 

Over the 
more complicated, as 
creased, and as it 
that property could be damaged or 
destroyed by a variety of 
broad forms of 
bling and adopting the marine insur- 
ance concept, were made available. 
Today the many types of compre 
hensive covers available in the 
London market for 
merchants, farmers and other busi 
ness groups afford a facility on land 
similar to the facility 
available under the marine insurance 
policy. 


years as life became 
values in 


became evident 


causes, 


insurance, resem 


householders, 


insurance 


Fundamental Philosophy 


This fundamental marine insur- 
ance philosophy of insuring prima- 
rily against the loss and only second- 
arily against the cause of the loss 
dominates the thinking of the British 
insurance market and its underwrit- 
ers. Lloyd’s, London is a market 
place where insurance against loss 
Whether this loss is 
consequential is 


is available. 
material or only 
relatively unimportant. Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters will insure against the 
loss of a home, an automobile or 
jewelry or any other item of value. 
They will also insure against the 
consequential extra expense due to 
the birth of twins, the illness and 
possible death of a king, or any other 
problem confronted, provided it is 
shown that a loss will be suffered 
by the happening of the event. 
There are seldom sufficient risks 
of these unusual kinds to make what 
is called a “book of business.”” The 
Lloyd’s underwriter, operating as he 
does throughout the civilized world, 
nevertheless develops a book of mis- 
cellaneous business from which the 
resultant losses can be paid. He is 
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the PEERLES 
“SIM LIFIER” leave not 
in the sale of complete 


and Surety protection pro 


Peerless Agents are fully equipped to 
produce greater sales volume by selling 
thoroughly complete insurance programs to 
all their customers and prospects. 

The Peerless “Simplifier” (for the sale of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds) and the 
“Organizer” (for the sale of Fire, 
Casualty and Bonding protection) leave 
nothing to chance — nothing to 
memory. These two sales-producers 
cover complete insurance program- 


ming so forcefully and logically 
they are sure business builders 
whenever they are used. 
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a free agent, making his own rates 
according to his judgment of the 
existing conditions, and is permitted 
under the stringent financial require- 
ments of Lloyd’s to conduct his busi- 
ness with a minimum of red tape in 
a very economical manner. 

The attitude of British underwrit- 
ers, whether at Lloyd’s or as execu- 
tives of an insurance company, is 
that they are in business to assume 
risks. They are chartered to assume 
the risks of commercial and per- 
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sonal life whether these relate to 
life itself and the hazards of living, 
to property and its use, or to the 
responsibility that one has to his 
neighbor in the use of that property 
This conception of the purpose and 
obligation of the insurance business 
stems out of the original concept of 
indemnity which gave birth to the 
marine insurance policy. 

It is only in the very recent past 
that the London market took a posi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tion that it could not assume all of 
the risks to which property is sub- 
ject. This came about after the catas- 
occurred in 
Spain and China during the local 
strifes before World War II. Then 
the position was taken that the in- 
surance of war risks on land was 
commercially impossible. The insur- 
ance markets throughout the world 
followed this decision. Nevertheless, 


losses W hich 


trophic 


with respect to marine war risks, in- 
surance continued to be available in 
all the insurance markets of the 
world. Throughout World War II 
marine war insurance was always 
available, either as commercial ven- 
ture or in some cases in cooperation 
with governmental insurance 
bureaus. It is only now, with the 
threat of atomic warfare, that it ap- 
pears that even marine war insur 


war 


ance is commercially not possible 

and that such losses must be assumed 
if they assumed—under 

governmental auspices. 


can be 


The point this demonstrates is 
that it is commercially possible to 
the hazards to 
which property and life are subject, 
whether these relate to the loss of 
the property itself or to consequen- 
tial losses which may arise by rea- 
son of the use of the property, or 
arising out of the ordinary happen- 


insure against all 


ings of our daily life. It is only since 
the development of the airplane and 
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Nation- 


now the atomic bomb that any doubt 
has ever been cast on this 
philosophy. 

We would be appalled if the life 
insurance companies said that they 
would insure only if death were 
caused by certain named diseases. 
We would be appalled if our fire 
departments would only respond to 
fires caused by overheated furnaces 
\ semblance of this attitude ap- 
peared in the early days before we 
had municipal fire departments and 
fire brigades were organized by un- 
derwriters. These would only assist 
in extinguishing fires in insured 
properties identified by the so-called 
“fire marks.” Those of us who to- 
day live in suburban communities 
have known of local fire departments 
refusing to cross village lines to ex- 
tinguish neighboring fires. 


basic 


Equally Illogical 


How ridiculous such attitudes are! 
And yet in the United States the in- 
surance has developed 
along equally illogical lines, where 
insurance companies are confined in 
their activities to the insurance of 
certain kinds of risks. Furthermore, 
underwriting which is permitted in 
illegal in adjoining 
Fortunately these shackles 
are gradually being loosened and re 
moved as under multiple power laws 
companies are being permitted to 
should be 


business 


one state 1s 


states. 


assume what the funda- 
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mental purpose of insurance, namely, 
to insure against the loss of prop- 
erty and not to assume the risk of 
hazard or a few hazards to 
which property is subject. An indi- 
vidual or a business is equally hurt 
whether property is destroyed by 
fire, flood, wind or earthquake. 
However, unless the insurance un- 
derwriter and the insurance super- 
visors in government offices take 
time to understand the fundamental 
concept of insurance as practiced in 
the marine insurance field and apply 
these principles and practices to 
property on land, there will not be 
created in the United States that 
better insurance world that is now 
possible. 

When the question of multiple 
power legislation was beginning to 
receive very definite attention in the 
United States, Robert Dineen, then 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, sent his Deputies, Alfred J. 
Bohlinger, now the Superintendent, 
and Thomas C. Morrill to Great 
Britain to make a study of the his- 
tory and development of the British 
marine insurance companies and of 
the insurance laws of Great Britain. 
I commend to the reader’s attention 
and study the report of these two 
gentlemen, called “Insurance Super- 
and Practices in England 
(Fire, Marine and Casualty)”, is- 
sued March 15, 1948. In the fore- 
word former Superintendent Dineen 
says, “To sum it up briefly, our 
problem was to see whether the 
State of New York could get along 
with regulation and depart- 
mental personnel instead of more, 
using the English experience as a 
guide.” 


one 


vision 


less 


To try to arrive at a solution of 
the problem, it was necessary for 
Messrs. Bohlinger and Morrill to 
make a very thorough investigation 
of the whole insurance picture of 
Great Britain, and their report stands 
as a fine contribution to insurance 
literature. 

For the development of our sub 
ject, let us just refer to one or two 
portions of this report. It is pointed 
out that the charters of the British 
companies are very broad and a com- 
pany may be incorporated to write 
all forms of insurance, namely, life 
insurance; fire insurance; accident 
insurance, meaning the liability in- 
volved in the happening of personal 
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accidents, disease or sickness; em- 
ployers’ liability insurance ; bond in- 
vestment business ; motor vehicle in- 
surance ; marine, aviation, and tran- 
sit insurance. This covers the whole 
field of insurance, and while it does 
not follow that all companies in- 
corporated in Great Britain issue all 
these types of policies, nevertheless 
it is possible for a company to be 
organized to undertake all of them. 


It Is Now Possible 


Since we have had multiple line 
legislation in the United States it is 
now possible to cover practically the 
whole field of insurance with two 
types of companies, namely, the life 
companies and the fire, marine and 
casualty companies. 

There will be no point for the 
purpose of this discussion in con- 
sidering the rather simple and yet 
very effective method of supervision 
of the insurance companies in Great 
Britain. 

We also find a very interesting 
situation in that there are only two 
major rate-making bodies in Great 
Britain—the Fire Offices Committee 
and the Accident Offices Association 
each of which functions in its own 
field for its members. This again 
leads to a rather simple situation as 
these offices in general cover the 
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Due from Other 


Insurance Companies 


Accrued Interest 
All Other Assets 


Total Admitted 


Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Reinsurance 


Balances Payable 
Funds Held Under 


Reinsurance Treaties 
Reserve for Unearned 


Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes. . 


Reserve for Losses in 
Process of Adjustment 


Reserve for All 
Other Liabilities 


152,173.62 379,090.90 
33,646.27 19,052.07 
29,691.94 49,012.68 

$9,737,999.16 $7,981 056.93 


$ 529,054.75 
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Total Liabilities 


Except 
Capital 


Capital (100,000 shares, 
por value $10.00) 


Surplus ae 
Surplus ¢ 


Policyholders $2,831,785.96 


$5,191,111.59 
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1,789,945.34 


$2,789,945.34 


$6,906,213.20 


$1,000,000.00 
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Total Liabilities, 


Capital and 


Surplus 
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Bonds are carried on an amortized basis; stocks at values prescribed by the 


National Association 


Insurance Commissioners Securities valued at 


$681,285.83 are deposited with regulatory authorities as required by law 
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Premiums Written 


1951 950 19 
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$11,440,105 $9,692,168 $7,712,563 $1,025,460 $ 


whole of the United Kingdom’s in- 
surance rating problems. 


Uneorned Premium Reserve. 3,924,054 2,808,993 2,505,804 175,015 

Policyholders’ Surplus 2,831,786 2,789,945 2,671,162 1,110,855 

Total Assets 9,737,999 7,981,057 6,789,855 1,684,091 1,065,841 
OFFICERS 

Cliff C. Jones Chairman of Board Mou!ton Green Vice-President 


Comprehensive Policies 


From the point of view of our 
present discussion, the most interest- 
ing part of this report is that deal- 
ing with comprehensive forms which 
are available in Great Britain. They 
are comprehensive, all risks insur- 
ance policies, commonly known as 
the “all-in” policy. These “all-in” 
policies are available to houseowners 
and also to retail shopkeepers and 
small business men engaged in all 
sorts of commercial enterprises. In 
the case of houseowners, the policy 
is available not only for the building, 
but also for its contents against 
enumerated perils which, for prac- 
tical purposes, are so broad that they 
may be considered as all-risks poli- 
cies. No effort is made to sell house 
owners and small merchants policies 
covering any of the enumerated 
perils. The system in vogue is to sell 
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the comprehensive all-risks policy. 
The result of this is that very low 
rates are possible because there is no 
opportunity for adverse selection 
and every assured makes his small 
contribution to the general premium 
fund, out of which claims under this 
very broad form can be paid. 

In other words, we do not find the 
situation, which will be referred to 
later, that makes the problem of all 
risks policies in the United States so 
difficult because the only people who 


buy flood insurance are those who 
are subject to flood, and those who 
buy windstorm insurance are those 
who live in areas particularly subject 
to windstorm, and so on with similar 
hazards. The system in vogue in 
Great Britain, as a matter of prac 
tice, is to sell only the all-inchisive 
policy, although there seems to be 
nothing in the situation to prevent 
the buying of special forms of insur 
ance at an agreed rate. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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With respect to the field of com- 
mercial risks, the report states that 
there is no evidence that superior 
forms of cover are generally avail- 
able for business risks in Great 
Britain compared to those which are 
provided in this country. 


Attitude Toward Losses 


There is another element in these 
British forms that might be men- 
tioned because it is one of the con- 
troversial questions in the United 
States today. These policies are is- 
sued in continuous form, renewable 
by the payment of the annual pre- 
mium. The report also comments on 
the treatment that policyholders re 
ceive from British companies, stating 
that in their relations with their as 
sured the companies are liberal and 
do not resort to technicalities in the 
settlement of claims. It may be said 
in passing that this is a natural out- 
growth of the marine insurance 
business which has dominated the 
insurance thinking of the British 
mind. 

Messrs. Bohlinger and Morrill 
cite an interesting case in support 
of this view—that of an English 
woman who carried a £500 all-risks 
cover on her personal effects while 
she was in Government service dur 
ing the war. Later on she married, 
received numerous valuable gifts and 


shortly thereafter became the victim 
of a burglar. When she totaled her 
loss it came to over £750. When 
she presented her claim to the British 
insurance office it was pointed out 
that she had only £500 of insur- 
ance whereas she should have been 
carrying £1,000. She was told that 
of course the loss would be paid in 
full but that thereafter she should 
increase her insurance to the re- 
quired amount. 

To the ordinary man in the insur- 
ance business in the United States 
this seems an unusual method of 
handling a claim, but the suggestion 
may be ventured that this attitude 
toward losses would not seem at all 
unusual to a marine underwriter in 
the United States. 

So much for this report of the 
New York Insurance Department on 
the British system. 

[It will appear from this outline of 
the history and development of in- 
surance in England that there is 
nothing new about multiple power 
underwriting and that the principle 
that has dominated the development 
of insurance in Great Britain has 
unconsciously, perhaps, been the 
early marine insurance concept of 
what an insurance policy endeavors 
to provide for the shipowner with 
respect to his ship, and for the mer- 
chant with respect to his cargo. 

The idea of multiple power un- 
derwriting is a novel one in the 
United States. The history of the 
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development of insurance on land 
in this country from its earliest days 
has been along the theory of insur- 
ing property against kinds of loss 
and not against loss per se. As far 
as marine insurance is concerned— 
which was the earliest form of in- 
surance practiced in the United 
States—it followed the British cus- 
tom of all risks insurance, but when 
the need for fire insurance became 
important, with the increase in the 
value of homes and mercantile 
buildings, an entirely new concept 
of insurance was introduced. 


First Insurance Company 


\ccording to the records, the first 
insurance company organized in the 
United States was the -Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire (called 
the Hand-in-Hand) from the clasped 
hands on its “fire mark.” This was 
in the year 1752. The protection 
offered was perpetual insurance in 
Pennsylvania on brick or stone 
buildings with non-hazardous occu- 
pancies—surely a rather limited 
scope for an insurance company. 

It is believed that Benjamin 
Franklin was instrumental in the 
organization of this first insurance 
company. He had done a little work 
in connection with the hazard of 
lightning and had invented the light- 
ning rod. It is interesting to note 
that on April 9, 1781 a general meet- 
ing of the Contributionship was held 
where a proposal was made that the 
company consider the propriety of 
insuring or reinsuring houses having 
trees planted before them in the 
street. Apparently prior to this time 
such properties were not insured by 
the company. At this general meet- 
ing of the Contributionship it was re- 
solved—owners of tree shaded build- 
ings being in the minority—‘“That 
no houses having a tree or trees 
planted before them shall be insured 
or reinsured. That if any person in 
future having a house insured shall 
plant a tree or trees before it in the 
street, if not removed in three 
months from the.time of planting he 
shall forfeit the benefit of the in- 
surance.” 

The natural result followed—an- 
other insurance company was organ- 
ized, called the Mutual Assurance 
Company for Insuring Houses from 
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Loss by Fire in and near Philadel- 
phia. Its “fire mark,” a green tree 
cast in lead, fastened to a shield 
shaped board, was affixed to the 
front of properties insured by this 
company. For such premises the 
company charged an additional de- 
posit over that for properties which 
were not shaded by trees. 

This circumstance is emphasized 
to indicate that at the very outset of 
the fire insurance business in the 
United States the tendency was to 
give a restricted rather than a broad 
cover. 


Kinds of Insurance 


From here on the history of the 
fire insurance business in the United 
States seems to be that of providing 
insurance under policies handicapped 
by numerous restrictive clauses. 
When, after the Civil War, the use 
of glass had developed to the point 
where considerable values were in 
volved in the glass itself, an en- 
deavor was made to have the fire in 
surance companies provide insur- 
ance against glass loss. Here was 
an interesting commodity that could 
hardly have a partial loss. If the 
glass was broken it was, in general, 
worthless, subject to such minor 
salvage as there might be in parts of 
the remaining glass. The fire com- 
panies, however, would have nothing 
to do with it, and it is at this point 
that the first casualty company in 
the United States came to the rescue 
and offered to insure plate glass. 
Thus was introduced an anomalous 
situation where companies that were 
primarily in business to take liability 
risks became property insurance 
companies to a limited extent. 

The next property hazard that 
came up for consideration was bur- 
glary insurance, and again the fire 
companies were not interested and 
the casualty companies accepted this 
additional property hazard. In the 
United States, until the introduction 
of multiple power underwriting, 
casualty companies were the insur 
ing market for plate glass and bur- 
glary risks. 

Many of the earlier companies or 
ganized in the eastern part of the 
United States were empowered by 
their charters to write not only fire 
and marine but also life insurance. 
Most of these companies confined 
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their activities either to the marine 
or the fire field. In newer 
states, Texas for instance, companies 
were organized that conducted a 
general insurance fire, 
marine, casualty and life. 

As these companies grew and 
prospered they wished to enter the 


some 


business 


more active commercial areas of the 
United States and sought admission 
to the State of New York. It was at 
this point, at the beginning of the 
20th century, that the course of in 
surance in the United States was 
firmly set by the enactment in New 


York State of what has become 
known as the “Appleton Rule.” This 
rule is embodied in Section 42, Para 
graphs 3 and 4 of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York which 
read as follows: “No foreign insurer 
shall be licensed to do in this state 
any kind of insurance business, or 
combination of kinds of insurance 
business, which are not permitted to 
be done by domestic insurers here 
after to be licensed under the pro 
visions of this chapter. No foreign 
insurer shall be authorized to do 
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business in this state if it does in 
this state or elsewhere any kind of 
business, other than an insurance 
business and such business as is nec- 
essarily or properly incidental to the 
kind or kinds of insurance business 
which it is licensed to do in this state. 

“No alien insurer shall be licensed 
to do in this state any kind of insur- 
ance business, or any combination 
of kinds of insurance business, 
which are not permitted to be done 
by domestic insurers hereafter to be 
licensed under the provisions of this 
chapter. No alien insurer shall be 
authorized to do an insurance busi- 
ness in this state if it does anywhere 
within the United States any kind 
of business other than an insurance 
business and. such business as is 
necessarily or properly incidental to 
the kind or kinds of insurance busi- 
ness which it is authorized to do in 
this state.” 

It was also provided in Paragraph 
1 that the Superintendent might re- 
quire proof, evidenced either by its 
charter or by a duly certified resolu- 
tion of its board of directors, that 
such insurer will not engage in any 
insurance business in contravention 
of the provisions of this section, nor 
any insurance business which it is 
not empowered or authorized to do 
by its charter. 


The Price Paid 


As the most prosperous insurance 
companies wished to extend their 
activities into the State of New 
York, the price they paid for per- 
mission to do business in that state 
was to give up whatever rights they 
had under their charter in their home 
state which were broader than the 
rights which a similar New York 
State company had the right to ex- 
ercise. Thus there was frozen into 
insurance practice in the United 
States the compartmenting of insur- 
ance, so that fire and marine com- 
panies could write only fire and 
marine risks, and casualty compa- 
nies could only write casualty risks, 
including however those property 
risks, such as plate glass and bur- 
glary, as had been woven into the 
scheme of casualty underwriting be- 
cause of the unwillingness of fire 
underwriters to accept such hazards. 

(To be continued) 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


oTOR vehicle fatalities increased 
M: 1952, despite a drop in the 
mileage death rate, according to 
statistics compiled by the National 
Safety Council. 38,000 persons lost 
their lives in auto accidents last year 
compared with 37,300 in 1951 and 
35,000 in 1950. The death rate per 
100 million miles driven was 7.3 in 
1952 compared with 7.6 in each of 
the two preceding years. Motor 
vehicles took a toll of 3,670 lives in 
December 1952, tieing with August 
as the worst month in the year. The 
December figure was 3,490 in 1951 
and 3,570 in 1950. 


PRESENTS TAX FORMULA 


Paes Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany believes it has arrived at 
a revised tax formula that would be 
acceptable to the industry and the 
government, according to a report 
from Calvin Fentress, Jr., president. 
After exchanging views with many 
stock and mutual companies, Mr. 
Fentress said it appears that a com- 
promise tax formula which would 
receive favorable consideration 
would provide for a federal pre- 
mium tax of one percent based on 
premiums written, less dividends to 
policyholders, plus regular corporate 
rates applied to investment income 
and capital gains. 

It is expected that the one percent 
portion of the tax, being applicable 
alike to all companies, could be in- 
cluded in the rate-making formula. 
Loss carryovers available at the end 
of 1953 could be used in the future, 
the advantages of filing consolidated 
returns would be retained. The re- 
vised formula also retains the ex- 
emption applicable to small mutuals, 
farm mutuals and reciprocal associa- 
tions. Likewise, the capital loss pro- 
visions also would be retained ac- 
cording to Randolph Paul, former 
general counsel of the Treasury, who 
has been retained as counsel for All- 
state. The proposed formula should 
not impose any difficulty for foreign- 
owned American subsidiaries. The 
Allstate formula would provide the 
Treasury with substantially the same 
revenue as at present. Allstate be- 
lieves this formula to be in its final 
form but still invites suggestions for 
its improvement and will be happy 
to discuss the details of the plan. 
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Trusteed Groups—from page 37 


each employer automatically sending 
a report month to the fund 
with his contribution to the 
Che report usually includes: 


eat h 
othice 
fund 


1. Number of employees covered on 
previous reporting date 

2. Additions, termina 
tions, and decreases occurring in the 
preceding month. 


increases, 


3. Number of employees covered on 
present reporting date 

4. Amount of contribution due, and 
5. An enrollment card for each new 
employee 


Under the alternative system, the 
fund office sends a partially com- 
pleted report to each employer each 
month. 
the name of employer, account num- 
ber, number of employees covered 
on the previous reporting date and 
contribution due. A statement on the 
report form advises the employer to 
verify these data and to enter in the 
appropriate place on the form the 
changes which occurred during the 
preceding month. Under this system, 


The fund office completes 


provision must be made for adjust- 
ments, as debits and credits result- 
ing from changes are reported after 
the employer’s contribution is de- 
termined and must, therefore, appear 
in the succeeding month’s report 
There are many variations of these 
systems. The last mentioned 
causes more work in the fund’s ad- 
ministrative office but requires less 
thought and work of employers. The 
first mentioned system results in less 
the administrative office, 


two 


work for 
but it is necessary to give employers 
instructions and 
creates 


more complete 
closer supervision. It 
or aggravates the problem of delin 
quent reporting as many employers 
will not automatically submit the 
reports at the required time. 

Under either 
found it expedient to have the pre 
miums based upon a per capita pre 
mium charge rather than a unit of 
coverage charge even when there 
are different schedules of benefits 
for different classes. An employer 
in a trusteed trade association case 
is usually not as well informed re- 
administrative considera- 


also 


system, we have 


garding 
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tions as is a single employer policy- 
holder since the employer in a trade 
with 
the administrative and not 
with the insurance carrier. He will 
understand a per capita charge more 
easily than a unit charge 


association case deals directly 
othce 


Labor—Management Plans 


labor management trusteed plans 
usually present a much more difficult 
problem than the trade association 
tvpe plans. Contributions to a labor 
management nor- 
mally based on percentage of payroll 
The problem 


welfare fund are 


or on cents per hour 
becomes _ particularly 
where there is seasonal employment, 
frequent transfers from em- 
ployer to another, and so called mar- 
ginal employers. Eligibility and 
termination provisions must be 
agreed upon that will provide enough 
the 


complicated 


one 


money to successfully 


fund. 


operate 


Let us assume that a carrier is 
underwriting a labor management 
welfare fund in which the union has 
agreed with the employers upon a 
contribution of $.05 per hour. The 
first consideration is to obtain an 
accurate definition of exactly what 
is meant by $.05 per hour. Unfortu 
nately, this is not always done in the 
labor agreement which makes it a 
consideration which must be nego- 
tiated at the the fund is in 

In estimating the income 
which the fund can expect to receive 
from a contribution of $.05 per hour 
it is necessary to know whether only 
straight time hours are counted or 
if overtime is also included. Does it 
include $.05 per hour for paid vaca- 


time 


tions, holidays, ete. 

Having determined this considera- 
tion an estimate is made as to how 
many will work how 
many $.05 hours during a normal 
work year. This is frequently diffi 
cult to do accurately because of 


employees 


economic conditions which are diffi- 

to predict. Let us assume that 
that 1,000 employees 
will work an average of 1,500 hours 


we estimate 


in the coming year. This means that 
there will be 1,500,000 hours for 
which $.05 per hour will be paid 
into the welfare fund 
would estimate that approximatel) 
$75,000 will be available. The prob 


lem then is to formulate eligibility 


Thus we 
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and termination provisions which 
will provide the benefits for all 
eligible employees, expense money, 
and a reserve at a cost of $75,000. 

This job becomes more compli 
cated of course where eligibility is 
tied to a certain number of working 
hours per month per quarter of 
semi-annually. If possible contribu 
tions should be made to the fund fot 
all employees subject to the collec 
tive bargaining agreement without 
regard to whether or not they are 
eligible for benefits 


Reports from Employers 


In labor management plans there 
is frequently the problem of policing 
employer contributions and/or de 
termining eligibility by number of 
working hours in a given period. 
When either consideration is present 
it is usually necessary to obtain 
weekly or monthly reports from em 
ployers showing hours worked and 
contributions for each employee sub 
ject to the collective bargaining 
agreement and to maintain individual 
employer and employee records in 
the fund office. This imposes a work 
load on all parties concerned. In 
large cases of this type special busi- 
ness machines may be used to great 
advantage. 

Where it is not necessary to 
record the number of hours worked 
by each union member subject to 
the collective bargaining agreement 
for purposes of determining eligibil- 
ity, it is sometimes possible to en- 
tirely eliminate this voluminous 
reporting and record keeping. If the 
union or unions involved will agree 
that the welfare fund office may 
accept reports from employers which 
include merely the total number of 
hours worked by an employee sub- 
ject to the collective bargaining 
agreement times the agreed upon 
cents per hour contribution, the re- 
porting of contributions can be done 
in total instead of by individual em- 
ployee. If the union or unions are 
unwilling to accept such a statement 
it is sometimes possible to reach an 
agreement whereby the unions will 
accept such reports provided an 
auditor will periodically certify to 
them that he has examined the em- 
ployer’s payroll records and found 
that the data submitted on the re- 
ports are correct. Employers are 
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There’s nothing bureaucratic about the folks at 
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a claim, he wants action, 


When a policyowner has 


and he GETS ACTION! 


MUTUAL of OMAHA maintains 110 service offices, 
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usually very reticent to allow union 
representatives or union auditors to 
check their records. 

In labor management welfare 
funds, we also have the problem of 
providing the funds necessary to 
defray the initial expenses of the 
fund. The most workable solution 
to this problem is to provide for 
contributions to the fund for a 
period of time before the effective 
date of the coverage. Where this 
has not been arranged, sometimes 
provision may be made for collec- 


tion of premiums one month in ar 
rears. Another possible solution is 
for the employers and/or the union 
to advance money as a loan to the 
welfare fund. Normally the problem 
of collecting delinquent contributions 
rests with the administrator, em- 
ployers, and union or unions. How- 
ever, I know of one case in which 
the insurance carrier by agreement 
with the above mentioned parties 
has assumed this responsibility and 
has a full time representative who 
(Continued on the next page) 








Trusteed Groups—Continued 


devotes about 75% of his time to 
collecting delinquent contributions. 
In this case the collective bargain- 
ing agreement provides for the em 
ployers to purchase certain benefits 
for the union members rather than 
contribute a percentage of payroll 
or so many cents per hour. The em- 
ployers remit the contributions di- 
rectly to the insurance carrier. Such 
a practice is questionable, to say the 
least. 


Premium Collection 


The normal method for an insur- 
ance carrier to use to collect pre 
miums is the short or self-adminis- 
tered. The administrative office of 
the welfare fund submits a report to 
the insurance carrier on each pre 
mium due date which gives the 
number of covered employees, the 
additions and increases, terminations 
and decreases, since the previous re 
port and the amount of premium due 
The carrier and the trustees must 
agree upon a satisfactory method for 
determining the exact number of 
people covered on each premium due 
date. I recently encountered a labor 
management welfare fund situation 
where it is impossible to determine 
on any given date the exact number 
of people covered although it is 


ee 


possible to determine whether or 
not a particular individual is cov- 
ered for claim purposes. In this 
case the administrative office col- 
lects contributions as much as six 
months in advance and six months 
in arrears. However, on any given 
date they can determine the number 
of employees which were covered 
six months prior to that time. 

In this case we are experimenting 
with a premium payment procedure 
which is similar in some respects to 
equal installment premium billing. 
Each month the welfare fund sub- 
mits the premium and a premium re- 
port for a certain number of em- 
ployees. The number of people re- 
ported and premium will be identical 
for twelve months. With this 
monthly report the welfare fund 
office submits changes occurring in 
the preceding month. This date is 
taken from the welfare fund’s own 
ledger accounts which may be 
audited by the insurance carrier at 
any time. At the end of the year an 
adjustment will be made depending 
upon the participation during the 
past year, and a new amount of 
monthly premium will be decided 
upon which will be used for each 
month of the following policy year. 

No discussion of the administra- 
tion of trusteed type group insurance 
plans would be complete without 
mention of the trust indenture. This 
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is the legal instrument which creates 
the trust fund and specifies the rules 
and regulations pertaining to its op- 
eration and its eventual dissolution 
if necessary. Theoretically the in- 
surance carrier is not concerned with 
the trust indenture as it is not a party 
thereto. However, most carriers re- 
serve the right to review the trust 
indenture and to make suggestions 
before giving underwriting approval 
to the case. Although the insurance 
carrier is not a party to the trust 
indenture, field representatives of 
carriers are frequently asked to pro- 
vide specimen trust indentures or 
to describe one to the trustees. 
Therefore, some carriers have pro- 
vided their group field representa- 
tives with specimen trust indentures 
for a hypothetical labor management 
trusteed case and a _ hypothetical 
trade association case. The carrier 
specifies that it was done only as a 
guide to the lawyers representing the 
parties who will execute the instru- 
ment and that no attempt will be 
made by the carrier to write a trust 
indenture for a specific case. 


Trustee Contracts 


The contract for a trustee case 
differs from a normal employer 
group contract in certain respects : 


1. Provision must be made to name 
the trustees of the welfare fund as 
the policyholder. 
2. The contract usually includes a 
description of participating em- 
ployers. In cases where large num- 
bers of employers are marginal, it 
is impractical to list employers by 
name because of the monthly turn- 
over of participating employers. A 
precise description of the employers 
as a group will suffice. When a list 
is not included, carriers usually in- 
sert a provision requiring the ad- 
ministrator to maintain an accurate 
list. 
3. The contract must include a pro- 
vision describing the rules for add- 
ing and cancelling employers. The 
eligibility and termination provisions 
are usually quite different from those 
found in the normal employer con- 
tract and care should be exercised to 
state these items in specific terms. 
Some of the problems peculiar to 
writing this type of contract which 
are encountered, are as follows: 
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1. The problem of including em- 
ployees of the union or unions in- 
volved as covered employees of a 
labor management welfare fund. 
Provision is usually made for pro- 
viding coverage for all eligible union 
members of participating employers, 
and for the employees of the trustees. 
However, the unions involved fre- 
quently have union employees who 
are not members of the union or 
who are members of the union, 
working for the union, and not for 
a participating employer. 
2. The problem of transferring of 
covered employees from one par- 
ticipating employer to another par- 
ticipating employer. 
3. Because of unforeseen situations 
and frequent changes it is difficult 
to keep this type of contract up-to- 
date. Considerable expense and 
headaches may be eliminated by 
keeping these contracts current. If 
this is not done changes of insurance 
carrier personnel who are handling 
the administration, personnel of the 
fund’s administrative office, and of 
trustees will create a definite prob- 
lem inasmuch as the new personnel 
will not be familiar with what has 
gone before and must rely upon the 
contract amendments and riders for 
their information. 
4. The problem of distributing cer- 
tificates to covered employees is a 
complex one where eligibility is de- 
termined by working a certain num- 
ber of hours in a given period of 
time. In such cases it is not at all 
unusual for an employee to not be 
covered for three or four months, 
and then become covered again. His 
status may change several times 
within a vear. It is obviously impos- 
sible to issue a certificate each time 
he becomes covered and recover it 
each time his coverage is terminated. 
It is important, in this situation, to 
make every effort to get certificates 
to all employees who are continu- 
ously covered by the fund. 
5. There is a similar problem in the 
states which require notice of right 
to convert group life insurance for 
terminating employees. Here again 
the solution is dictated by the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. 
As soon as possible, after an in- 
surance carrier has been chosen, all 
parties concerned should meet to 
decide how benefits are to be paid. 
This includes the payment proce- 
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dures, disputed claim procedure, and 
the educational program to advise 
employees of their rights and re- 
sponsibilities. There are four gen- 
eral methods of handling claims for 
trusteed cases : 

1. The insurance carrier pays claims 
at its own office or the welfare fund 
office. 

2. The employers pay claims with 
insurance carrier review. 

3. The union or unions pay claims 
with insurance carrier review. 

4. The administrative office of the 
welfare fund pays claims with insur- 
ance carrier review. 

There is much variety within each 
of these four general methods. Un- 
der each of these methods it is im- 
portant to have all claim handling 
centralized at a given point, usually 
the welfare fund administering of- 
fice. There are a few national trade 
association and nation wide labor- 
management welfare fund cases, 
where claims are handled on a nation 
wide basis. However, that is gen- 
erally not desirable because of the 
decentralized control and lack of uni- 
formity in evaluating claims. 


Under all of the above mentioned 
methods verification of eligibility is 
one of the primary considerations. 
\ll parties concerned are interested 
in making sure that benefits are paid 
only to covered employees. Where 
claims are handled by the welfare 
fund administrative office, it is neces- 
sary to completely familiarize the 
personnel of that office with the 
group insurance contract and with 
claims procedures. A claims inter- 
pretation file should be carefully 
maintained. Where possible, ar- 
rangements should be made whereby 
three or four different people are 
able to evaluate and approve claims 
and sign the claim checks or drafts 
Where only one or two people are 
authorized to do this, delay in han- 
dling claims often arises because 
these people are occasionally unavail- 
able. Another problem frequently 
confronting carriers is the request 
from one or more of the parties to 
the fund for payment of a claim for 
reasons other than its own merits. 
Experience proves that these re- 
quests should be strongly resisted. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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When they are once granted, prece- 
dent is set, and such requests are 
likely to become a serious problem. 

A few additional general consider- 
ations are of interest to insurance 
If it is at all possible the 
insurance carrier should have per 
sonnel who are familiar with labor 
relations and with trade association 
An understanding of these 
subjects often provides the key to 
the solution of problems encountered 
in administering these trusteed plans. 


Carriers 


work 


For example in trade associations 
there is frequently a conflict of in- 
terest between the large and small 
members of the association. In state 
trade associations there may be a 
divergence of interest between the 
large city members and small town 
and rural members. In working with 
labor management welfare funds in 
surance carrier personnel should 
realize that the welfare or insurance 
provisions must be bargained for 
and this bargaining must take into 
consideration the total collective bar- 
gaining situation. Insurance carrier 
personnel should be familiar with 
certain common collective bargain 
ing terms. In one situation a union 
official and an insurance carrier rep- 
resentative discussed a contract fot 
some time before they discovered 
that the union official was thinking 
of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment and the insurance carrier rep 
resentative the group insurance con 
tract 


A Neutral Status 


In labor management welfare fund 
cases insurance carrier personnel 
should, in my opinion, generally as- 
sume a neutral status. It is the 
carrier's responsibilty to discharge 


all of its contractual obligations and 
to provide benefits for eligible em 
ployees at the lowest possible cost 
It is not usually advisable to become 
involved in labor management con 
troversies. Naturally it is sometimes 
difficult to maintain a neutral posi- 
tion particularly where management 
or labor controls the welfare furid 
However, the carrier frequently en 
hances its position with all parties 
concerned if they find through ex- 
perience that they can rely upon the 
carrier assuming an impartial posi- 
tion. 

Finally I would urge all insurance 
carriers to keep in close contact with 
the administration of these cases. In 
our organization we have made pro 
vision for at least two of our ex- 
perienced home office administrative 
personnel to be familiar with the 
administration of each case of this 
type in addition to the field repre 
sentatives who are servicing the case 
We have also provided for periodic 
review of the administration of each 
case particularly the claims experi- 
ence. In this way we keep on top 
of developments and we are in a 
position to take whatever action is 
indicated. 


GREAT INTEREST SHOWN 


| TY-NINE PER CENT of the ice 
cream manufacturers participat- 
ing in an industrywide poll have ex 
pressed interest in group insurance 
plans, it has been announced by /ce 
Cream Field magazine. Such plans 
would be administered by regional 
trade associations. Plans of this type 
now are in effect in about five states, 
according to the survey. 


_~ Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 
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REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


DISABILITY LEGISLATION 


HE MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE 
£ ipo last month received its 
first bill of the session to establish 
a compulsory disability benefit sys- 
tem in the state 

The bill would provide that all 
employers of four or more persons, 
for 30 days or more annually, must 
provide disability coverage under one 
of several alternative methods. Em- 
ployees would make contributions to 
the plan of one-half of 1% of wages 
but not more than 30 cents weekly, 
with the employers required to meet 
the remaining expense. Employees 
would be entitled to benefits if dis- 
abled on the basis of one-half of 
average weekly wage but not more 
than $26 nor less than $10. 


FINANCING HOSPITAL 
CARE 


HE COST OF hospital service for 
pews day of patient care in- 
creased 79 per cent in the five years 
between 1946 and 1951—from a 
national average of $9.39 to $16.71 
according to a report of the Commis- 
sion on Financing of Hospital Care. 
The commission seeks to determine 
what part of this increase is due to 
rise in costs and what part is the re- 
sult of expansion in services and new 
techniques in treatment. The prog 
ress report emphasizes that to min- 
imize rising hospital costs attention 
must be given to increased operating 
efficiency rather than curtailment of 
services. 

The commission, an independent 
non-governmental agency, was orig 
inally sponsored by the American 
Hospital Association “to study the 
costs of providing adequate hospital 
services and to determine the best 
systems of payment for such serv- 
ices.” Under the chairmanship of 
Gordon Gray, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, it is com- 
posed of thirty-four American lead 
ers representing a cross-section of 
public interest. A full-time pro- 
fessional staff assembles and ana- 
lyzes source material for study by 
the working committees, which in- 
clude all its members and several 
panels of technical consultants. Fi- 
nal recommendations will be made 
directly to the American public. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


urter has 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Rush W. ¢ 
been elected vice president and 
of the western department of the Aetna In 


manager 


surance Co 
John R. Brandt has been appointed as 
John B. Lau 
Virginia 
marine 


sistant production manager 
special agent at 

office supervisor ol 
middJe Atlantic 
named special agent 


ton, formerly 
named home 
underwriting tor 
and John Downie, Jr 
for northern Indiana 
George D. Young, 
transferred 
replacing George W 
capacity 


tates 


superintendent of 
gencies, has been from Los 
Angeles to Oakland 
inderson, transferred in a similar 


to San Francisco 


x * 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Officers 
as follows: For the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Donald H 
Burr—secretary H.. E. Rowell—secretary 
contract division; H. F. Thompson—assist- 
ant secretary; Daniel N. Gage—assistant 
secretary, fidelity & syrety department; 
Burton P. Gray, Jr—assistant counsel 
Eugene S. Evans—field underwriting super 
visor, personnel & procedures department ; 
Edmund W. Sours—tfield supervisor, cas 
ualty claim division; Charles S. Rust-——as 
sistant manager, engineering & inspection 
division. And Edward W. Ellison, formerly 
Pittsburgh superintendent of agents, named 
manager at Rochester, N. Y succeeding 
E. S. Tiger, retired 

For the Automoblie 
Kenneth T. Cookingham—secretary, fire 
lepartment; Carl F. Von Pechmann—as 
sistant secretary, marine department; and 
S. T. Anderson, assistant auditor 


cently appointed are 


Insurance Co., 


x ** 
Allied American Mutual: Eugent Graf 
has been promoted from assistant manager 
to manager of the general fire underwriting 
department, succeeding the late Gunnar R 
Rylander 

x** * 


Allstate: A New England regional office 
has been established at 10 Commerce 
Court, Newark, N. J., to serve Maine 
N. H., Vt., Mass., Conn. and R. I., with 
managerial duties assigned as follows 
Resident—R ’. Schermerhorn; sales 

William R. Gravalec; underwriting—Harry 
L. Manza; claim—Charles A. Duffy; ac 
counting—Frank W. Dufford; and operat 
ing—Russell E. Stevens, Jr.; with Howard 
J. Bainer as analyst 


x** 


American-Associated Cos.: At Pitts- 
burgh, John E. Cadwallader, formerly of 
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the MassachusettstBonding & Insurance Co., 
and F. W. Franklin, have been appointed 
bond manager and casualty manager, re 
spectively 

Kenneth M. Williams, 
supervisor at Kansas City, has been ap 
pointed supervisor at Denver, Colo in 
irew C. Wurst, formerly of the head office 
liability department, appointed supervising 
underwriter at Detroit; and Daniel Safford, 
Jr. advanced from head office surety un 
derwriter to supervisor of bond underwrit 
ing at the Newark, N. J. office recently re 
located at 10 Commerce Court 


formerly agency 


£22 


American Fidelity: Wesley F. Muller has 
been appointed manager at New Haven, 
Conn., replacing Loring E. Miller, resigned 
and is succeeded as assistant manager by 
John Sargeant, formerly a home office un 
derwriter 


x*re 


American Insurance Group: C. R. Mac 
gill has been appointed manager at Atlanta, 
and also assigned to supervise the northern 
Georgia field formerly serviced by special 
agent FE. Hughes Scott, who in turn trans 
ferred to Mr. Macgill’s former North Caro 
lina territory 

Special agents appointed to head newly 
established offices are: Edwin J. Stewart 
Jr—390 George St., New Brunswick, 
N. J.; David Sutton—4 Clinton Square, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Joseph R. Mangan, 
assisted by Herman R. Hargrove Jr—Per 
son's Building, Macon, Ga.; and Francis 
P. Kneeland—Marsh Place _ Building, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

J. L. Bradshaw has been named special 
agent for eastern Missouri; and special 
agent John R. Hardin Jr., transferred from 
N. J. to Buffalo, N. Y 


x*** 


American Mutual Liability: Recent ap 
pointments are: Robert C. Twombley—en 
gineering manager at St. Louis; Harry E 
Whaley—agency engineering manager, Al 
lied Associated Agency, Inc., Los Angeles; 
and John J. Chervenak Jr—branch engi- 
neer, South Bend, Ind. 


x~* 


American Surety: At the home office, 
Sheldon S. Pond, formerly assistant man- 
ager at Detroit, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager, and Glenn M. Bowling 
named assistant manager of the personnel 
department 


Atlantic Cos.: William L. Laype has been 
transferred from the home office produc 
tion department to the Philadelphia of 
hice 

a aa 


Chidiey & Reynolds: Clinton M. Hughe 
has been elected vice president of this 
Chicago agency, and is succeeded as sec 
retary by Miss Ann Prokop, assistant treas 
urer 

?- 2*@ 


Crum & Forster: James D. Apple has been 
assigned field duties at Newark, N. J., suc 
ceeding Henry Borchers, retired 


xe 


Employers’ Group: Recent promotions ar 
as follows: At the home office, Robert J 
Huddy trom assistant superintendent to 
superintendent of the U. S. claim depart 
ment 

In the New York department, George 
Widing—superintendent of agencies & 
branches; Herbert Toll—manager at Long 
Island; James V. Ahearn—superintendent 
of underwriting; Richard Maher—manager 
for central N. Y.; and Robert Chester 
man—manager at White Plains 


x * * 


General Insurance Corp.: C. G. Blakely 
& Co., of Topeka, have been appointed gen 
eral agents for Kansas, with C. G. Blakely, 
Jr., Victor D. Blakely, M. Scott Linscott 
and Jack Jensen as field personnel, and 
H. E. Beane as underwriting manager, as 
sisted by Robert Gucker 


xk 


General Reinsurance: Donald G. Parker, 
formerly superintendent, accident & health 
department, National of Hartford Group, 
has been appointed an assistant secretary 


ef 


Glens Falis Group: W. Brooks Evert and 
William A. Hornberger, formerly special 
agents, have been appointed superintendents 
of the fire, and casualty & bonding divi 
sions, respectively, assisted by special agents 
Fred Engell, Theodore C. Flamm, Jr., Hugh 
Chapin and Edwin Knoblock. 


x** 


Hall & Co., Inc., Frank B.: Edward S 
Benfield has been elected president of this 
New York City firm of insurance brokers 
and average adjusters 

(Continued on the next peae) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


Hartford Accident: John M. Carr, for 
merly supervising engineer, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of engineering at 
the Pacific department, succeeding Thomas 
S. Austin, resigned. 


x * * 


Home Insurance: Recent appointments at 
Boston are: C. Stewart Cole, from as- 
sociate manager to manager, with Alfred 
A. Wolff, formerly of Newark, N. J., as 
assistant manager; George H. Mysali, from 
special agent to state agent in charge of 
southeastern Mass.; and state agent B. M 
Van Note, transferred from Maine and 
assigned supervision of special field work 


Se 2? 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A.: 
Laurance Thompson has been promoted 
from assistant manager to manager at Long 
Island, N. Y 


ss ff 


Jack Cage & Co.: J. H. Abright, for 
merly president, Midwestern Insurance Co., 
has been appo’ ‘ed vice president of this 
Texas firm of insurance managers, and 
placed in charge of the fire & casualty 
program of the Insurance Companies of 
Texas Group 

A. McMahon Jr., formerly general 
manager, has been elected vice president 


of the securities division of the Insurance 
Company of Texas 


oR 2 


Johnson & Co., Inc., Horace M.: Ray- 
mond S. Beck, formerly of the North 
Carolina Fire Insurance Rating Bureau, 
has been appointed North Carolina special 
agent for this Durham firm of managing 
general agents. 


x ** 


Johnson & Higgins: C. Stewart Anderson 
of the N. Y. marine hull department has 
been elected a director of this international 
insurance brokerage firm 


= & @ 


London Assurance: For this company and 
the Manhattan Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., Ernest E. Bancroft has been appointed 
special agent for Michigan 


~x~** * 


MacDonald & Co., D. K.: John H. Hale 
has been promoted from controller to 
treasurer of this insurance brokerage firm, 
succeeding William B. Morse, assigned 
administrative advisory duties 


x * * 


Maher-Corbett-Rice Co.: This firm of 
independent insurance adjusters has opened 
a branch office in the Professional Build 
ing, Ocala, Fla 
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... yet rising prices 

have devaluated insur- 

ance at an alarming rate, 
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LINE FACILITIES 


Massachusetts Indemnity: William T. 
Cummins Jr. has been appointed manager 
of the newly established Kansas City, Mo 
office, supervising western Missouri and 
eastern Kansas. 


gee 


McLaurin & Associates, H. J.: Herbert 
B. Thompson, tormerly chief deputy of 
insurance, Michigan Insurance Department, 
has joined this Detroit insurance firm as 
a legal & business consultant. 


x*rk 


Millers Mutual of Texas: John D. Mc- 
Neese of McNeese & Co., Jackson, has been 
appointed general agent for Mississippi 


ee 2 


Mutual General Agency: Announcement 
has been made of the recent acquisition of 
the A. J. Dahlstrom Insurance Agency of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


xx«re 


New Amsterdam: A. Lawson Potter, 
formerly of the Philadelphia office, has 
been appointed resident manager at De 
troit 

x x* 


Ohio Farmers Insurance: Jack Brainard 
and Tom Harris, both formerly of the 
home office underwriting department, have 
been appointed special agents at Peoria, 
Ill., and Grand Rapids, Mich., respectively 


xx 


Pearl-American Group: At the head 
office, Fred M. Schmees, assistant secretary 
of the subsidiary Monarch Fire and 
Eureka-Security Fire and Marine com- 
panies, has been appointed assistant under- 
writing secretary; and Edmund D. Mc- 
Donald, Chris C. Meyer, Wallace E. Sped- 
ding and Walter H. Tarbox named agency 
superintendents. Mr. Spedding succeeds 
W. A. Barclay, retired. 

At the Philadelphia department, E. Roy 
Frey has been promoted from assistant 
manager, to manager, succeeding Alfred T 
Herkness, retired; and David R. Maitha 
from chief fire underwriter to agency 
superintendent. 

John W. Busch, formerly assistant man- 
ager, has been appointed manager of the 
inland marine department, succeeding G 
C. Daubert, resigned; and J. Lloyd Barnes 
and William F. Mokr named special agents 
for South Carolina, and central & eastern 
New York, respectively. 


x~* * 


Phoenix Insurance Co.: Oliver F. Patter- 
son Jr. has been appointed special agent 
for suburban New York and Long Island 


x** 


Providence Washington: Donald E. Tefit 
has been appointed general manager of the 
western department, succeeding Clayton 
E. Hoopes, retired; and Gordon C. Hunter 
replaces Mr. Tefft as general manager for 
Canada 


eS & = 
Ratterree & Co., John: Guy B. Peters, 
formerly district agency supervisor for the 
Kemper Companies, has joined this Greer, 
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S. C. general agency as resident manager 
at Charlotte in charge of western North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


~* 


Retail Credit Co.: Donald S. Moorhead, 
formerly assistant manager at Indianapolis, 
has been appointed manager of the newly 
established Waterloo, Iowa office at 102 
East Fourth St 


xx«rk 


St. Paul Cos.: John A. Hill has been pro- 
moted from engineer to special agent for 
Kansas. 


x~* 


‘ 


caval Inc., Maurice H.: Recently ap- 
pointed underwriters of this Boston broker- 
age firm are: Robert Becker—excess and 
reinsurance; Harold G. Tippy—general 
liability; and Richard K. Paul—automobile 


Se 2 2 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Chester E. 
Farrell has been appointed manager of the 
newly established New Orleans, La. office, 
with John G. Miller Jr. as claim manager 


& &@& 


Southeastern Adjustment Co.: Resident 
adjusters appointed in North Carolina are: 
Thomas H. Davis placed in charge of the 
newly established Kinston office at the 
Hotel Kinston; and Robert S. Masten, 
formerly of Travelers, assigned to the re- 
located Rocky Mount office in the Short 
Building, succeeding Frank McBride, re- 
signed 


x * 


Standard Accident: E. Clyde Wilber has 
been appointed home office manager of 
the judicial and miscellaneous bond de- 
partment, succeeding the late R. L. Mac- 
Arthur. 

For this company and the affiliated 
Planet Insurance Co., Robert E. McLaugh- 
lin, formerly a municipal court attorney, 
has joined the New York office as claim 
attorney; and appointed claim representa- 
tives are: Frederick W. Smith (Rochester, 
N. Y.); William C. Horsford (St. Louis) ; 
John J. Halloran and Robert D. Mac- 
Kercher (San Francisco); Edward F 
Delaney (New York); and Donald R. 
Thompson (Richmond). 

Robert S. Elston, claim representative, 
has been transferred from Detroit to Pitts- 
burgh. 


xx*rk 


Stewart, Smith (Illinois) Inc.: Martin 
G. Churchill has transferred from London 
to the Chicago office of this firm of in- 
surance brokers 


x*rk 


Travelers: David L. Kempf has been pro- 
moted from assistant secretary to secretary 
in charge of the branch office administra- 
tion department. 

A new office has been established at 
1060 Fulton St., Fresno, Calif., to service 
life, accident, group, casualty, and fire & 
marine insurance for representatives at 
San Joachim Valley. 

{Continued on the next page) 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: Wil 
liam A. Hebert (president, Springfield Fire 
& Marine) has been elected president, 
succeeding D. R. Ackerman; and F. A. 
Christensen (president, America’ Fore 
Group) and John A. North (president, 
Phoenix Insurance Co.) elected vice presi 
dents 

Harrington Putnam has been promoted 
from regional supervisor to assistant gen- 
eral manager for South American opera- 
tions 


x * 


American Institute for Property and 
Liability Undrs. Inc.: F. Harman Cheg 
widden, CPCU, vice president and treas 
urer of the Camden Fire Insurance As 
sociation, has been elected treasurer, suc 
ceeding the late Nelson B. Yoder 


Ass'n of Local Agents (City of N. Y.): 
Officers recently elected are: President 
Russell Edgett; vice president Albert 


Mesey; secretary-treasurer (re-elected) 
ilexander J. Gost; and assistant secretary - 
treasurer—Robert C. Mehorter 

x * * 


Association of New York State Mutual 
Casualty Cos.: Officers re-elected are: 
President—E. A. Guest (president, Ex- 
change Mutual Indemnity); vice presi- 
dent—Edwin A. Cook (secretary, Inter- 
boro Mutual Indemnity); secretary-treas- 
urer—Emma C. Maycrink; and general 
manager—Michael J. Murphy 
x * * 


Casualty & Surety Ass'n of Tennessee: 
Newly elected officers are: President 
Philip L. Richey (Hartford Accident & 
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Indemnity) ; vice president—Ray L. Spence 
(Great American Indemnity); secretary— 
Van Smith (Fireman’s Fund Indemnity) ; 
and treasurer—James G. Hughes (Phoenix 
Indemnity) 


xx«re 


Casualty and Surety Executives Ass'n 
of Michigan: Officers recently elected are: 
President—Frank W. Locy (Standard Ac- 
cident and the Planet Insurance Co.); 
vice president—Harris B. Carr (Fidelity 
and Casualty); and secretary-treasurer— 
Thomas H. Eggleston (Aetna Casualty and 
Surety). All are Detroit managers for 
respective companies. 


x «re 


General Adjustment Bureau: Recent ap 
pointees to head newly established offices 
are: Managers—J. C. Crouch, 508 Joliet 
St., Plainview, Texas, and James P. White, 
117 North Main St., Washington, Pa 

and adjusters-in-charge—James M. Stanley, 
Wachovia Bank Building, Salisbury, N 
C., R. H. Hardman, Craven Building, New 
Bern, N. C., and W. L. Young, 125 North 
Main St., Gainesville, Ga 


: @ 2 


Health & Accident Undrs. Conference: 
John P. Hanna, returned from military 
duty, has been reappointed associate man 
aging director 

The Benefit Association of Railway Em 
ployees of Chicago has been elected to 
membership, the total of which is now 
188 companies 


x** 





Indianapoli c ity Underwriters 
Ass'n: Earl C. Barnes, manager of the 
Indianapolis casualty & property depart 
ment of the Standard Accident and the 
affiliated Planet Insurance Co., has been 
elected president 


x*rk 


international Ass'n of A & H Undrs.: 
Leonard A. McKinnon (president, Mc- 
Kinnon & Mooney [Insurance Agency, 
Flint, Mich.) has been appointed vice 
president, succeeding the late Bert Hedges, 
and is replaced by Harold Boadway as a 
member of the executive board 


ene, 


Michigan State Ass'n of Mutual Ins. 
Cos.: Arnold Nuechterlein (secretary, 
Frankenmuth Mutual Fire), formerly vice 
president, has been elected president 


x*x* 


Texas Insurance Advisory Association: 
Gus S. Wortham, president, American 
General Insurance Co., has been re-elected 
chairman of the executive committee, with 
Gordon Kyle, vice president, Aetna In- 
surance Co., as vice chairman. 

Others re-elected are: Secretary—J. O 
Smith, Sr. (Trezevant and Cochran Gen- 
eral Agency) ; and treasurer—B. F. Weaver 
(assistant U. S. manager, Royal Insurance 
Co.) 
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THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1952 


ADMITTED 


Cash 
U. S. Government, State and Municipal Bonds 


Total Cash and Bonds 
Corporate Stocks 
Stock of The Western Fire Insurance Company 
Real Estate 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest on Bonds 
Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


ASSETS 


The Western 
Casualty and 
Surety Company 
$ 2,257,671.24 

12,518,769.78 


$14,776,441.02 
456,476.00 
3,826,998.12 


2,602,590.02 
99,330.52 
191,063.54 


The Western 
Fire Insurance 
Company 
$ 1,016,131.30 
7,629 ,584.99 
$ 8,645,716.29 
1,291,521.00 


493,596.11 
895,685.42 
53,032.54 
84,699.64 





$21,952,899.22 


RESERVES & SURPLUS 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Claims 
Accounts, Taxes and Expenses, due or accrued 


Total Liabilities except Capital 
Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


$ 8,228,777.30 
7,519,682.27 
642,153.19 


$16,390,612.76 


$ 1,500,000.00 
4,062,286.46 


$11,464,251.00 


$ 6,074.656.37 
966,885.19 
593,796.86 





$ 7,635,338.42 


$ 1,000,000.00 
2,828,912.58 





$ 5,562,286.46 


$ 3,828,912.58 





$21,952,899.22 


$11,464,251.00 


TOTAL 
GAINS DURING 1952 
Admitted Assets $ 2,655,000.18 $ 1,603,019.72 
Policyholders Surplus 700,265.15 413,023.10 
1952 PREMIUMS WRITTEN (ALL LINES) 
BEFORE REINSURANCE......... $29,108,192.00 
ET EE PIII aotettccceicccesctonceccvanersacuasvocmrerss 26,006,929.00 


Operating in 35 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service 





Home Office 
Western Building 
Fort Scott, Kansas 





E. C. Gordon, Secretary 









Executive Offices 
916 Walnut 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Ray B. Duboc, President 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31.1952 


ties 


BONDS — (Amortized values) : 
United States Government ....... $23,107,371.25* 
States Piet ae t 445,777.69 
Industrial and Miscellaneous . an 5,192.76 
yo | re aes $23,558,341.70 


STOCKS — (Market values): 
Preferred — Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and 
Miscellaneous 127,520.00 
Common — Railroad, Public U 'tility, “Banks and Insurance 
Companies and Industrial and Miscellaneous 1,345,117.00 
TOTAL STOCKS 1,472,637.00 
Investment in Bituminous Fire and Marine Insurance Company... . 650,000.00 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) 620,607.67 
Cash 2,888,119.55 
Agents balances not over 90 days due 2,093,341.28 
Funds held by or deposited with ceding reinsurers 18,968.07 
Reinsurance recoverable on loss payments 58,216.70 
Interest due and accrued ... 63,733.65 
Due from Bituminous Fire and Marine Insurance Company 29,355.16 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $31,453,320.78 
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nt 


a Lalli 
Reserve for losses and loss adjustment expense . $16,228,977.94 
Reserve for unearned premiums: 
100% Advance deposits (guarantee for payment of 
interim earned premiums) ’ $ 4,083,312.09 
Unearned portion of annual paym ent basis policies 3,953,960.47 
TOTAL UNEARNED PREMIUMS ... 8,037,272.56 
Reserve for commissions and other expenses 86,833.31 
Reserve for taxes calécre teste eeu area 626,322.81 
Other liabilities panes ae 273,869.57 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ...... F $25,253,276.19 
Capital ... ia $ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus . . lavewer 1,000,000.00 
Voluntary C ontingency "Reserve : __4,200,044.59 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POL SCYRIORDIRS «4.6.22 6,200,044.59 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS .... $31, 453, 320. 78 


*United States Government Bonds carried at $394,512.90 in the above statement, are deposited as required by law. 
United States Government Bonds and Cash represent more than 80% of the TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. 
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AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, New York 


Wentworth, Secretary 


Nathan Henry Wentworth has been named secretary 
of the five companies of the group. He was formerly 
with American Foreign Insurance Association. 


AMERICAN Indemnity Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Sanderford Promoted 


H. F. Sanderford, treasurer, has been promoted to 
vice president and treasurer of the company. 


ATLANTIC Mutua! Group 
New York, New York 


Official Changes 


J. Arthur Bogardus has retired as chairman of the 
boards of the Atlantic Mutual and Centennial Insurance 
Companies but will remain in an advisory capacity as 
chairman of the finance committees. Franklin B. Tuttle, 
who was president, has become chairman and the 
companies’ chief executive officer; Miles F. York, ex- 
ecutive vice president, has become president and Seth C. 
Hetherington, vice president in charge of production, 
has become executive vice president. 


CENTRAL MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Dividends Increased 

This company has been paying 15% dividends on all 
classes except aircraft hull. Dividends declared on pol- 
icies expiring in April, May and June, 1953 increased 
the scale to 20% on fire and allied lines, while the 15% 


For March, 1953 
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scale continues for automobile, aircraft, burglary, inland 
marine and plate glass. The Central’s assets during 1952 
increased by $4,268,000 to $34,044,550, surplus to pol 
icyholders by $1,122,000 to $10,032,797 and net pre 
miums reached $17,893,000, up some $1,814,000 


CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


New Director 


Edwin K. Merrill of Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Company has been elected a director of this company 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Actors’ Policies 


Four new accident and sickness policies developed by 
the company under the guidance of the Actor’s Equity 
Association have been filed for approval with the New 
York Insurance Department. Two of them, a per 
former’s non-performance policy and a variety artist’s 
non-appearance policy are expected to receive the de 
partment’s approval. It is doubtful, however, if such 
action will be taken on the other two, a financial interest 
non-appearance and a producer’s indemnity policy. The 
coverage is designed to indemnify for loss of income 
or loss of revenue when a regularly scheduled show or 
variety performance is forced to close because of illness 
or accident. Premiums would be collected by a weekly 


payroll deduction. 


Raises Polio Rates 


An increase in the rates for individual and family 
polio protection was made, effective March 1. The pre 
mium for the family policy was increased from $15 
for two years to $10 a year and for the individual 
contract from $5 for two years to $5 a year. Coverage, 
insuring provisions and maximum benefit per person of 
$5,000 remain unchanged. Experience under the con 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO.—Continued 


tract has deteriorated over the last four years with the 
claim incidence about 76% greater in 1952 than in 
1949. The company reports a net underwriting loss 
of $1,329,333 under both types gf policies for the year 
1952. 


EMPLOYERS Reinsurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


1952 Figures 


Remarkable improvement in underwriting operations 
and surplus for the year 1952 was reported at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting. Incurred losses were re- 
duced by nearly 50% to 53.9% and surplus reflected a 
substantial gain of over $3,000,000 to $8,076,000. Net 
writings in 1952 were $15,002,000, approximately $5,- 
000,000 less than reported in 1951. Unearned premiums 
totaled nearly $8,900,000, loss reserves $30,115,000 and 
total assets $52,414,000 at December 31, 1952 


Trimble, Director and Vice President 


E. G. Trimble, Jr., has been elected a director and 
vice president of the corporation. Mr. Trimble, for- 
merly assistant vice president, was elected a director to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of J. B. Robertson. 
Don S. Williams of the investment department was 
elected an assistant treasurer. 





EXCELSIOR Insurance Company 


Syracuse, New York 


Official Changes 

Harry L. Godshall (Atlantic City, N. J., agent) has 
been elected chairman and John C. Stott (Norwich, 
N. Y., agent) and Russell A. Bradley (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, agent) elected directors. John E. Greenwood, 
former board chairman, continues as executive vice 
president and chairman of the executive committee. 


FIDELITY INTERSTATE Casualty Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Capital Decreased 

The paid-up capital of this company has been de- 
creased from $250,000 to $100,000 through the retire- 
ment of 15,000 shares of $10 par value stock on Decem- 
ber 30, 1952. 


GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Boles Advanced 


\lan E. Boles, assistant secretary, has been advanced 
to secretary of this corporation. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
$ 1,091,475.18 
6,500,450.07 
6,985,898.37 
3,000.00 
6,423,129.58 
10,750.64 
70,000.00 
120,600.00 
1,877,047.23 
515,419.27 
50,016.05 
121,419.00 


$23,769,205.39 


Cash in Banks . — 

U. S. Government Bonds P . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds a 
Stocks ae ee ee 
First Mortgage Loans on Reo! Estate 
a ae ee ee ee 
Site for Company's Office Building . 
Agents’ Balances Receivable 
Premium Notes Receivable 
Accrued Interest. . a 

All other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses and Cloims 
Special Reserve for Liability Claims 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Toxes <. 

Reserve for Other Liabilities . i te, 66 
Reserve for Fluctuations in Securities and 
Other Contingencies 

All Other Liabilities . 

* Capital 

Surplus . ; 
Total Capital and Surplus . 


. $ 1,648,434.00 
3,301 ,939.58 
10,433,270.01 
1,096,750.49 
237,513.26 


1,000,000.00 
ae Ve Te ae 65,492.77 
. $1,000,000.00 
4,985,805.28 
5,985,805.28 


Total - $23,769,205.39 


Bonds amortized. Stocks valued as required by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


*The capitol of the Company was increased to $1,250,000.00 by the transfer of $250,000.00 from surplus as a result 
of a 25% stock dividend approved by stockholders on February 6, 1953 


EDWARD T. HARRISON 
Chairman of the Board 


PIONEERS IN 


MULTIPLE 


GORDON S. YEARGAN 
President 


LINE UNDERWRITING 
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Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





Assets 
*Bonds 
Government .. 
Public Utilities . 
Railroad ..... 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous .. » 343,016.88 


*Stocks 
Rativoad ........ 
Public Utilities .. 
Bank and Insurance 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous . 


$8,502,258.38 
132,851.31 
374,698.40 


$9,352,824.97 


. $ 148,000.00 
3,292,160.00 
2,836,786.98 


1,322,014.00  7,598,960.98 


Cash and bank deposits 1,338,006.09 
Premium balances receiv- 
able not more than 90 
days past due, less re- 
insurance premiums 
due to other companies 
Reinsurance recoverable 
on paid losses due 
from other companies 
Other admitted assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


795,473.07 


889,578.17 
95,423.18 


$20,070,266.46 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1952 





Liabilities 


Unearned premium re- 
serve $9,905,383.45 
Losses in :process of ad- 
justment 1,498,181.00 
Reserve for taxes 256,136.66 
Reserve for all other lia- 
bilities 410,878.48 
109,602.47 


500,000.00 


Contingency reserve ~ 
Statutory Deposit 


Surplus 7,390,084.40 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders 


TOTAL 


7,999,686 .87 
$20,070,266.46 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at 
$955,952.16 are deposited as required by law. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Stock Dividend 

This company has declared a 10% stock dividend 
payable March 18, 1952 to stockholders of record 
February 18, 1953. The regular 30¢ quarterly dividend 
was also declared on the increased capitalization. 


GREAT AMERICAN Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Appointments 

Joseph G. Niederlitz has been elected a vice president 
and secretary and Alexander B. Curchin a secretary of 
the company. 


GREAT LAKES FIRE and Marine Insurance 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 


New Company 

This company was licensed December 24, 1952 to 
write fire lines at manual rates and began business on 
January 2, 1953. One thousand shares of stock were 
sold at $151 per share to realize a paid-in capital of 
$100,000 and surplus of $51,000. 


For March, 1953 





HOME Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Love, Executive V.P. 


John S. Love has been promoted from vice president 
and secretary to executive vice president with complete 
charge of the company’s operations. He will be assisted 
by vice president Mortimer E. Sprague. 


INSURANCE CO. OF North America 


Companies, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Directors to Visit Pacific Coast 


President John A. Diemand, vice president Philip H. 
Cooney and secretary-treasurer J. Kenton Eisenbrey, 
accompanied by fifteen of the eighteen members of the 
board of dirctors of the group, will embark on a ten-day 
tour starting April 3 to inspect the companies’ operations 
on the Pacific Coast and to meet with that area’s leading 
business men in insurance, finance, commerce and in- 
dustry. This will mark the first time the directors have 
met outside of Philadelphia since 1792 when the first 
meeting of the board took place in the room where 
the Declaration of Independence was signed at Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE OF N. A.—Continued 


The directors will visit the companies’ offices at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and San Jose. The party will 
meet with agents who represent the companies, brokers 
and other business executives and it is believed that 
these informal meetings, together with the opportunity 
of seeing at first hand the expanding activity of the 
area, will be of concrete value to the directors in guiding 
the companies’ policy of continued expansion and in- 
vestment of assets. 


New Blanket Fidelity Form 


The Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
has introduced a new form of blanket fidelity insurance 
called the Blanket Honesty Bond. It is felt by the 
company that a fidelity blanket bond should not have an 
open penalty thereby exposing a company to loss of 
indeterminate amount. Since the blanket position bond 
is that type of instrument the Blanket Honesty Bond 
has been devised to replace it. 

The new bond retains the principle of multiple liability 
but fixes the limit of aggregate liability to which the 
company is exposed on collusion losses at (a) the ag- 
gregate amount applicable to all employees acting in 
collusion but not in excess of $250,000 or (b) the 
amount applicable to a single employee if such amount 
exceeds $250,000. 

The Blanket Honesty Bond is designed to be used in 
place of the Blanket Position Bond or the Blanket Posi- 
tion Bond and Primary Commercial Blanket Bond in 
combination of primary and excess and is expected to 
appeal to the present commercial bond insured who 
holds a bond in an amount between $10,000 and $100,- 
000 since the cost is less than that of a Blanket Position 
Bond. 


INDUSTRIAL Indemnity Company 


San Francisco, California 


New Vice President 


Percy P. Lynch has resigned as secretary of the 
Great American Group to become a vice president of 
this company and direct its prospective entry into fire 
insurance operations. 


LUMBERMEN'S LLOYDS 


Lufkin, Texas 


Change in Control 


A. G. Nash and Beall Smith have sold their interests 
in this Lloyds to east Texas men. The Lloyds, or- 
ganized in 1949 has specialized in writing workmen’s 
compensation coverage for the lumber industry in the 
piney woods area of east Texas. Mr. Nash and Mr. 
Smith also sold their interests in Lumbermen’s Insur- 
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ance Agency which furnished ninety per cent of the 








business written by Lumbermen’s Lloyds. The agency 
was purchased by George L. Wayland, formerly a 
junior partner in the agency. Insurance interests re ° 
tained by the two men are the A. G. Nash Agency at Does your client 

Dallas, Texas, and the Nash Agency at Port Arthur, |] | i 

Texas, || know when he ts 
Under- Insured? 


MARYLAND Casualty Company Over-Insured 7? 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Stock Issue Approved 


Stockholders have approved a charter amendment 
to carry out the plan proposed by the board of directors 
to issue new common stock in an amount sufficient to 
give the company an additional $10,000,000 in capital 
funds. It is expected that the new stock will first be 
offered for subscription on warrants to be issued to the 
holders of common stock of record on February 21, 
1953. It was also voted to place the company’s divi 
dends on a quarterly basis 


MERCHANTS Fire Group 
New York, New York 


Elections 


Richard O. Meserole has been elected executive vice 
president, Charles E. Anderson, vice president, and 
Raymond Roser, secretary, of the Merchants Fire 
Assurance Corporation of New York and its wholly 
owned subsidiaries. 


MESEROLE Group 
New York, New York 


Advancements 


S. L. Braman has been advanced from assistant secre- 
tary to secretary in charge of the automobile and inland 
marine underwriting departments and H. M. Taylor 
appointed assistant secretary in charge of the southern 
fire agency underwriting department of the Pacific 
Fire Insurance Company, Bankers and Shippers In- 
surance Company of New York and the Jersey Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 


NATIONAL FIRE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director 


W. W. Corry, executive vice president and secretary 
of the National Fire and its affiliated insurance com- 
panies, has been elected a director of this company. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AMERICAN Insurance 
Company, Ltd., St. John's, Newfoundland 


Authorized 


Upon deposit of $200,000 U. S. Government bonds 
in Rhode Island, this company has been authorized to 
transact business in the state under Section 8 of Chapter 
151 of the General Laws. Only reinsurance will be 
written. Almost 92% of the company’s capital is 
owned by the American Universal Insurance Company 
of Providence. Both companies are under the direction 
of Maurice H. Saval, president, a Boston insurance 
broker. 


NEW SOUTH Insurance Company 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


New Company 


This company was licensed December 30, 1952 and 
began operations during February. Paid-in capital 
amounted to $200,000 and surplus to $100,000. The 
company was organized by interests identified with the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company and will write 
automobile physical damage coverage at manual rates 
on cars financed by the bank. 





NORTH STAR Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


New Secretary 

Frederic M. DuBois, formerly executive vice presi 
dent of the Fire and Casualty Company of Connecticut, 
has joined this corporation as secretary. 


PEERLESS Casualty Company 


Keene, New Hampshire 


New Director 
John F. Meck, vice president and treasurer of Dart- 
mouth College, has been elected a director. 


REPUBLIC Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders and directors of this company have ap- 
proved the distribution of a $200,000 stock dividend. 
Each stockholder will receive one share of common 
stock for each eleven shares owned. This will raise 
outstanding capital to $4,400,000. Assets of the com- 
$27,123,961 at year end, an increase of $3, 


pany were 
2 increased $1,676,- 


611,596. Premiums written in 1952 
777 to a total of $13,908,927. Surplus to policyholders 
was $10,397,342. 
loss ratio was 83.9%. 


The combined expense and earned 


ST. PAUL Group 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Director 


W. E. King, secretary of all the companies in the 
group, has been elected a director of the Saint Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity Company succeeding William F. 
Somerville, who has retired. 
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SEABOARD Surety Company 
New York, New York 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


At the annual meeting on April 2 stockholders will 
vote on a proposal to pay a 100% stock dividend which 
will increase capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. A 
regular 60¢ quarterly dividend was declared payable 
February 16 to stockholders of record February 9. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Group 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Directors 


Raymond T. Perring, president and a director of the 
Detroit Bank, and Ben E. Young, director of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, have been elected directors of 
the Standard Accident Insurance Company and its 
affiliate, the Planet Insurance Company. Mr. Perring 
replaces Joseph M. Dodge, who resigned his director- 
ship in January to become Budget Director for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Mr. Young replaces Walter S. 
McLucas, former chairman of the National Bank of 
Detroit, deceased. 


STATE FARM Group 


Bloomington, Illinois 


CIO Withdraws Election Position 


At the request of the Insurance and Allied Workers 
Organizing Committee-CIO, the proposed representa- 
tion election among California agents of the State Farm 
Insurance Companies has been called off by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The IAWOC-CIO with- 
drew its :ong-standing petition for election at the last 
moment, when the Board’s regional director in Cali- 
fornia declined the union’s request to delay further the 
mailing of ballots. The companies have informed their 
California agents that they propose to pursue those 
avenues which are available which may restore the 
independent contractor status under the terms of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


TRAVELERS Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dow, Vice President 


Vernon T. Dow, a vice president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, has also been elected vice presi- 
dent of the other members of the group. 
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Compulsory (Pro}—from page 20 


approximately 100,000 motorists to 
carry insurance. More than 40,000 
taxis and buses in this state are com- 
pelled to provide evidence of re- 
sponsibility. In addition, within the 
last two years legislation has been 
enacted to compel approximately 
300,000 minors to be covered by 
automobile liability insurance. All 
of these bills were enacted because 
the public believed that these groups 
should be required to be financially 
The proposed “Motor 
Responsibility 


responsible. 
Vehicle 
Act” merely extends, 
principle which has been accepted 
in New York for 
It extends the principle to cover 
those motorists who still insist that 
they should be allowed to continue 


Financial 
therefore, a 


over ten years 


to drive without any responsibility 
for the grief which they inflict upon 
others. 


Actually the substitute solutions 
proposed bv others are also com- 


pulsory in nature. For example, im- 
poundment bills have been intro- 
duced into the legislature. The 
naked purpose of an impoundment 
bill is to coerce a driver to carry 
insurance by threatening to deprive 
him of the use of his vehicle if it is 
involved in an accident while unin 
sured. Similarly, proposals to estab- 
lish unsatisfied judgment funds, 
which have been introduced in the 
legislature, require that an indi 
vidual’s privilege to drive or 
with 


to 


motor vehicle be 
drawn until such time as he has paid 
any judgments arising out of an ac 
cident which may occur while he 1s 
uninsured. The purpose of this pro 
vision is to compel motorists to in 
sure. The fact is that compulsion is 
inherent in all approaches which 


register a 


have been designed to solve the prob 
lem of the uninsured motorist 

The policy which an insured will 
receive under the proposed manda 
tory automobile liability insurance 
bill will be as broad and as inclusive 
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as the policies now issued in New 
York. For example, the policy will 
provide coverage both on and off the 
public highways. It will provide 
coverage in other states. It will pro- 
vide coverage for guest occupants. 
It will not curtail the coverage now 
afforded by automobile liability in- 
surance policies—nor does it inter- 
fere with devising improved forms 
of coverage 
Neither will 
change in any manner the wav au 
tomobile liability insurance rates are 
now made. There is no validity in 
the allegation that mandatory auto- 
mobile insurance will force insur- 
ance rate making into politics. The 
facts speak for themselves. At the 
present time, nearly four million 
New York motorists are paving in 
surance rates which are fixed with 
out political interference. The addi 
tion of some five per cent more 


the proposed law 


insureds would not change this pic 
ture. 

The question has been asked if 
the proposed legislation will in any 
way affect insurance producers in 
this state. It will not. The method 
of selling or purchasing automobile 
liability insurance policies will not 
be changed. The bills do not in any 
way alter the services for which in- 
surance producers are now being 
compensated. This being true, the 
contention that commissions of pro- 
ducers will be reduced, solely be- 
cause of the passage of this legisla- 
tion, is untenable. 

Mandatory insurance is equitable 
in that it requires all motorists to 
produce evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility. In almost all cases the 
motorist will satisfy this requirement 
by procuring insurance. This is not 
true of the proposal to establish an 
unsatisfied judgment fund. The phi 
losophy of this proposal is to charge 
the insured motorist so that the 
victims of the uninsured motorist 
can be indemnified. 

The State Insurance Department 
that the bills which have 
been introduced by the members of 
the Joint Legislative Committee are 
in the public interest and that they 
will benefit the people of the state. 
They will do so through our tradi- 
tional free enterprise system with- 
out the intrusion of the state into 
the insurance business or the estab- 
lishment of a huge state fund. 


believes 
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Condensed Financial Statement 
December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 


Cash (in Banks and Offices) aie $ 1,431,105.29 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government $5,590,254.58 
A State, County and Municipal 9,778,920.65 
: . Federal Banks . 55,000.00 
Multiple Line Public Utilities 4,500.00  15,428,675.23 


Company Stocks 


Public Utilities 495,933.63 

Banks... 66,970.00 

Central Surety Fire Corporation 621,005.18 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 107,616.50 1,291,525.31 
Total Cash and Invested Assets $18,151,305.83 
CENTRAL Premiums in Course of Collection 1,527,787.90 
SURETY Accrued Interest on Investments 92,531.35 
Beneection Other Assets 68,507.71 


a TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $19,840,132.79 





through 
Licensed Agents LIABILITIES 
and Reserve for Claims and Losses............ $6,844,874.38 
Brokers Only Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,544,764.72 
Total Claim, Loss and Premium Reserves $13,389,639.10 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 659,751.59 


Total Reserves $14,049,390.69 
Capital $2,000,000.00 
Surplus 3,790,742.10 


It's Wise Surplus to Policyholders $ 5,790,742.10 
to Centralize TOTAL $19,840,132.79 


Securities carried at $1,302,139.28 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 
required by law 

Bonds are carried at amortized valu No B ds were in default either as to prin- 
cipal or interest at December 3 


HOME OFFICE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


R. E. McGINNIS, President 
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Loss Logic—from page 27 


ment should be initialed by the wit- 
ness and on any serious case the 
adjuster should purposely make mis 
takes in order to obtain such initials. 

It goes without saying that the 
adjuster must write legibly, use good 
carbon paper, and be sure 
statement is dated. Also, as indi 
cated above, the various points that 
are relevant should be covered spe- 
cifically, either positively or nega- 
tively. A statement should not say 
“IT saw no skid marks” but should 
say either “I looked and saw no skid 
marks” or “I did not look for skid 
marks.” 


every 


A great deal has been written 
about taking proper signed state 
ments and articles and books con 
taining information on this subject 
are readily available. The above is 
not intended to be other than a very 
sketchy outline of the points that 
should generally be considered when 
taking a statement 
ample would be too detailed for a 
minor accident and lacking in many 
details if a serious accident was in- 


| he above ex 





United States Head Office: Los Angeles 


volved. The order in which the 
items are mentioned should not be 
rigidly adhered to. The object of this 
article is to show the importance of 
having a detailed plan in mind so 
that the adjuster will be able to 
take a statement which will hold up 
in the event of court action. 


In the Home Office 


lo fulfill his function adequately, 
it is the duty of each home office 
examiner and branch office super 
visor to insist that better statements 
be taken in the field. This means that 
the home office men must take time 
to write detailed memoranda 
plaining in exact language the de- 
fects of the statement under consid- 
eration. It means that the supervisor 
must take time out 
work to sit down with the adjuster 
and go over with him page by page 
and line by line the statements which 
he takes in the field. If the inde- 
pendent adjuster is going to main- 
tain a high standard of quality, then 


ex- 


from his case 


he should examine his own state- 
ments with a disinterested and criti- 


cal eve. Wherein has he failed to be 
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specific and detailed on a vital point ? 
Does he take the time to go over the 
statements taken by his employees 
before turning them over to his 
companies ? 

As one observes in any home office 
the line of claims examiners’ desks 
stacked high with cases, it is easy 
to see why an examiner would be 
unwilling to write specific and de- 
tailed memoranda on signed state 
ments contained in his files. In fact, 
it is easy to see why the examiner 
would not even read the statements 
with a critical eye. This is equally 
true in the field and in the inde 
pendent adjuster’s office. However, 
it is the humble opinion of this 
writer that the function of a casualty 
claims man is not properly accom- 
plished without insistence upon good 
signed statements. If this premise 
is true, then it follows as night fol- 
lows day that, the claims man in the 
supervisory position must take the 
time and have the patience to go over 
signed statements presented to him 
and then must sit down and point 
out, in a constructive frame of mind, 
their shortcomings. 

The signed statement is the ad- 
juster’s best friend. The adjuster is 
the claims manager’s best friend. 
If the latter shines it is because the 
adjuster has done a good job. Then, 
isn't it up to every supervisor and 
examiner to take the time to make 
sure that the adjuster knows how 
to take a good signed statement and 
to demand that he produces a prod- 
uct which will be a credit to his call- 


ing ? 
ANTI-TRUST SUIT 


RELIMINARY studies by the Jus- 
Pen Department of complaints of 
insurance tie-in deals are reported 
by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce to have uncovered insufficient 
evidence to support 
the anti-trust 
plaints had been lodged by various 
brokers that automobile lines were 
being refused by certain companies 
unless accompanied by the placement 
of more profitable lines. On the basis 


pre ceedings 


under laws. Com 


of preliminary investigation the gov- 
ernment is said to have reached the 
that there 
conspiracy, coercion or 


conclusion was no evi- 
dence of 


collusion 
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WIDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


HE United States Chamber of 
T ‘ommerce has endorsed the ex- 
tension of the Federal social security 
program to embrace all working and 
all aged persons. A survey of mem 
ber groups of the Chamber showed 
a large majority favor such broad 
ening of coverage and benefits 


LARGE FIRES 


our were 275 fires in Canada 
and the United States during 
1952 which caused damage of $250,- 
000 or more, according to the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association 
In 1951 there were 302. Approxi- 
mately as many of the large fires 
last year were in communities of 
less than 20,000 population as were 
in more populated areas 


EXCESS FIDELITY 
COVERAGE 


be Bank-Share Owners Ad- 
visory League, a group recently 
organized in Chicago to combat bank 
embezzlements, has announced a 
plan to provide its member banks 
with up to $1 million of excess fidel 
ity protection. Under the program, 
the League would obtain a blanket 
policy from Lloyd's of London 
which would become operative when 
enough banks had subscribed to pay 
the estimated $500,000 premium 
Premiums would be based on a 
bank’s deposits and coverage would 
be provided above the bank’s blanket 
bond coverage. 

The plan has been sharply at 
tacked by Martin W. Lewis, general 
manager of the Surety Association 
of America. Mr. Lewis makes the 
following points: Lloyd’s of London 
is licensed to do business in only two 
states ; the rates promulgated by the 
Surety Association are reasonable 
and have been voluntarily reduced 
as experience proved favorable; it is 
unlikely that agents and brokers of 
domestic carriers will merchandis¢ 
the Lloyd’s coverage; the premium 
charged for the Lloyd’s insurance 
will be insufficient to carry the cost 
of necessary loss prevention activi 
ties; the various states will be de- 
prived of premium taxes they would 
otherwise collect ; and only a limited 
number of banks will join the pro- 
gram. 


LuusLosses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollarsauu 
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MULTIPLE LOCATION RISKS 


tr THE annual meeting of the Multiple Location Service Office it was 
feat that the Office’s rating plan for multiple location risks has 
now been approved by all states except Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Texas and Washington. The office now has a membership of 
133 companies while an additional ten companies are subscribers to its 
service. The experience was reported as follows: ( Losses paid are ratioed 
to premiums written; figures are given in thousands. ) 
—— 1951 - 1947-51 —1930-51 
Prems. Loss Prems. Loss Prems Loss 
Written Ratio Written Ratio Written Ratio 
Form No. $16,471 28.9 $ 77,663 38.9 $180,828 48.6 
Form No. 5 .. 3,219 396 14,089 42.1 37 022 50.4 
Form A 39,502 41.6 129,228 42.6 189,456 43.8 
All Others ... 2,326 30.7 45,712 38.1 92,279 47.5 


Total . $61,518 37.7 $266,692 408 $499,585 46,7 





Sympathetic Approach—from p. 31 

to give authority to these releases by 
using insurance leaders 
and to name their title and company, 
we emphasize the message rather 
than the personality or company in- 
We also try to rotate the 
use of these names. An important 
phase of our distribution is the use 
of the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in reaching more 
than hundred 
throughout the state. 


names of 


volved. 


seven new spapers 
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3. Direct mail brochures are also 
prepared or we direct the prepara 
tion of them by an advertising 
agency. These brochures will, in 
turn, be used in a variety of ways: 
speakers can leave them with their 
audience as tangible reminders of 
their messages, agents can distribute 
them to their customers and com- 
panies can include them in their 
mailings. 

4. Preparation of newspaper adver 
tising for 
members, agents’ associations, or in- 


insertion by company 
dividual agencies 

5. Monthly employee bulletins will 
be prepared and distributed. An in- 
formed army of insurance employees 
can help our effort immeasurably if 
they can provide the correct informa- 
tion questioned by their 
friends. the morale of 
the employees will be strengthened 
by knowing that they are part of an 
industry whose integrity should not 
be attacked to the extent it has been. 


when 


Then, too, 


6. Special agents of member com- 
panies will be asked to clip and mail 
all stories of industry interest to the 
offices of Western Insurance In- 
formation Service where favorable 
ideas will be disseminated to other 
parts of the state and unfavorable 
copy will be corrected whenever pos- 
sible. Monthly newsletters to those 
special agents will keep them inter- 
ested and seek their cooperation. 

7. Semi-monthly executive informa- 
tion and idea letters will be mailed 
to all member executives telling them 
of current happenings and provide a 
means of exchange for ideas of all 
companies and their leaders. 

I believe the primary activity of 
our organization in California is to 
seek unity on this forward-looking, 
vigorous program and then get out 
and really stir up the grass roots. 
We must get action at the point 
where action counts—at the local 
club, lodge or chamber multiplied by 
hundreds and by thousands, through 
all communication media and 
through public-minded groups every- 
where. 

Albert Bradley, executive vice- 
president of General Motors re- 
cently stated what we had to do 
when he said: “Let’s not delude 
ourselves into thinking that our in- 
dustry alone can constitute a move- 


ment—-any more than a self-starter 


automobile. A_ self- 
starter is a wonderful device for 
starting. In a pinch you can even 
run a car a few feet with the self- 
starter. But that’s not recommended. 
Generally speaking, it’s advisable to 
have an engine. 

“So, too, we cannot hope to get 
sufficient steam behind any move- 
ment if we just rely on the self- 
starter. A gathering like this group 

like our various agency and com- 
pany organizations—are wonderful 
self-starters. They are essential for 
starting the ball rolling, getting the 
sparks flying—in other words, 
launching the movement, getting it 
under sail. But it won’t get very far 
if it has to depend entirely on those 
whom the public considers to be 
professionally interested. We speak 
with authority, you might say, but 
not with persuasion. 

“Of course, we can—and should 

continue to toss stones—and fair- 
sized rocks too when we can find 
them—into the pond of public opin- 
ion. The ripples will continue to 
roll out against the legislative banks 
and, we trust, make their presence 
felt. But what we need just now are 
more than ripples. We need a 
ground swell—even a tidal wave- 
and we won't get either by just talk- 
ing to ourselves.’ 


can run an 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


ARRY E. WELLS has been 
appointed 


Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Indiana succeeding Frank 
J. Viehmann. Mr. Wells was for- 
merly with the department as chief 
examiner and previous to his ap- 
pointment was an examiner in the 
Indiana State Board of Accounts 

Mariano Nieves-Hidalgo, an ac- 
countant and insurance broker, has 
been appointed Superintendent of 
Insurance of Puerto Rico subject to 
the Senate’s approval. Mr. Nieves- 
Hidalgo was at one time assistant 
manager of the State Insurance 
Fund in Puerto Rico. 

Governor C, Elmer Anderson has 
appointed Cyril Sheehan, former 
secretary of the State Compensation 
Insurance Board, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Minnesota. He suc- 
ceeds A. Herbert Nelson who plans 
to re-enter the insurance business in 
Minneapolis. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Classification of Admitted Assets—Stock 
Mutual Companies F J 

Company Changes ....... conene 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 

Executive Comment 

Insurance in a Competitive \ World 

Insure ance Stock Trends .. 

Lette , 

Life Eeews ance Stocks 

Mutual Operating Expenses 

Mutual Semi-Annual Experience 

Rating the Financial Structure of Insurance C ‘ompanies soil 

Review and Preview . ove 

Stock Operating Expenses 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


After Five O'Clock—Arthur 8. Johnson 

Agent, The Buyer and The—R. B. Gallagher 

Behind the Losses (monthly) . 

Ruyer and The Agent, The—R. B. Gallagher 

Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 
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Mar 
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e 


J. Pat McClendon, H. H. Greer .. - 
Small Rusiness Safety—Ned H. Dearborn . 
Truck Fire Protection—R. C. Coleman ... 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Accident & Health Claims Relations .. 
Adjuster’s Best Friend—J. 0. Holbrook 

Awards and Compensation—Ray Murphy 
Contracts, New Insurance—W. Edgar Porter 
Hospitalization Claim Trends—A. P. Dowlen .... 
Insurance Contracts, New—W. Edgar Porter ... 
Judge Says, The—Thomas FE. Lipscomb (monthly) 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 

Legislative Season, The .. 

Loss Logie (monthly) ° 

Sixty-second Photography— Roger Sortevik 
Theory of Defense, The—PFred B. + emneed 
Training Adjusters—F. H. Bockiu 
Warehouseman’s Liablitty-——Robert. A. Wherry 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


4. & H. Developments (monthly) 
& H. Insurance and The Public—J. P. ‘Folimann, Jr. 
A Risk, Specified Perils vs.—Peroy P. Lynch . 
Audit of Statutory Statements, The—/dward J. Reilly ; 
Automobile Problem, The 
Aviation Experience Sees 
“Comprehensive-Type” C overage—Fred J. Pabodu .... 
Compulsory Insurance (Pro)—Alfred J. Bohlinger . 
(Con)—Association of Casualty 4 wretoatd Cos. 
Dilemma, The —Shelby C. Davis 
Financial Statements, Using—Witliard EB. Stone . 
Have We the Answers?—H. F. Curr 
Informed Public, An—George Hammond 
Insured to Kill—Robert H. Oppenheimer 
Insuring State Property—Jospeh Klein 
Major Medical Expense—J. Albert Burgoyne 
David H. Harris, Robert EF. Ryan . . 
Management Research—Frank Lang 
Multiple Line Concept, The—William D. Wi 
National in Scope—-Donald OC. Bowersock 
Pressing Problems——Perrin C. Cothran . 
Progressive Repetition—Kenneth J. Bidwell 
Specified Perils vs. All Risk—Pere 
State Property, Insuring—Joseph Klei 
Trusteed Groups—Fdwin P. Brooks 
Tnsatisfied Judgment Funds—F. H. 8 
What Limits?—K. M. Hough and W. A 


OFFICE METHODS 


Annual Statement, 1952—A. 8S. Kuenkler . 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 


For March, 1953 


me 


Soya SBARNENENSseN 


BRBNSE 


Beautiful and Useless, The—Dudley M. Pruitt 


Better Letters—Richard H. Morris 
Booklets (monthly) 
uedgetary Control—Kalph A. Bloomaburg 


Caxe of the ackwardx Number, The—Victor Mont? pomery, Jr 


Catech'sam for a Career Girl 
Executive Crisis, The—/ngolf H 
Faster Reading—Heien Nation 


Financia! Incentives Ly waning Are—Guy Fergason 


How to Keep the Boss Happy. 
Internal Communication ... 
ren seamen Consultants—Guy Fergason 











Guy Fergason 
Measuring the Utilization of Punched Card 
Raymond Hunt ... 
Middle Management Study GO.H "Hamilton 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
Office Unionization—Guy Fergaxon 


Punched Cards Cut Costs—David Maundreli . 


Reports to Management—Guy Fergason 
Year-End Bonuses—Guvy Fergason 
Zero Started It All—Facit, Inc. 


RATE CHANGES 


~~ 
. Y., Ore., Tenn., West Va 


Ge Ky. Miss., Neb., Tenn., Wyo. 


Tennersee, Virginia, Washington 
Ga., Okla., Pa., N. H., ie 


Ala.. Mass.. N.Y. Ohio: s: "D.. Tenn., Va. .... 


Oklahoma, New Jersey, Ohio, Colorado . 
] 


re 
Florida, Tennessee 
Texas, Wisconsin 
California, Georgia 
Tilinois, North Carolina, South Carolina 
Michigan, Virginia, Vermont 
Hos itallzation 
n 


*. J. Va., lowa, 
Minnesota, BRL, Rhode "taland 
L. & T. 


Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas 
Minnesota, Rhode Island 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Maryland, Michigan 
Nebraska 
North Carolina. New Jersey, Texas .. 
New York, Missour 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Agents Hold Annual Meeting 
Best Protection, e 
eean Builders—M. H. Blackburn 


lity—George A Conner 


Sept. 73, 
“Management Training” Being Over-Emphasized Is 


"Machines 


4 40 
1% 
Jan. 56 
Oct 143 


” 
a 


C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 


Part II — Education 

Part IV. 

Part ar 7+ ET and Finance 
Chatlenging Job, A—Fmplo 
Challenge, 


Credit and Insurance—Robert BE. R 
Educational Program, Revised 
Farm Liability Insurance—Irvin Swinehart 
Field Supervisor, Your—Ray Cushmen 
Four Partners—Prof. Lawrence J. Ackerman 
House that Jack Built, The 
Insurance and Credit—-Robert EB. Ryan . 
Meeting New Accounts—Forreat Rundell .. 
Overseas Insurance—L. H. Collier 
Power of Suggestion, The—H. M. 
Public Service—Herhert L. 
Prospects in pane —-Consanenees News 
Quiz of the Mont 
Accident and Health 
Insurance Fducation 
Your Tax 1.Q.—Charles BE. Noyes 
General Insurance Education 
Saleaman is Human, 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth .. 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 


Sympathetic Approach, A—Donald F. Sager . 


-Nov. 98 
° .Dee. 118, Jan. 105 
.Feb. 


116 

Mar. 72 
-- Jan, 43 
Mar. 67 
-Mar. 122 
..-Mar. 108 
Mar. 29 








Talking Business, A—W. 


G. Strathern eocce 
Ten Commandments for Selling—The Marylander— 


Three Real Salesmen—S. &. 


Training A. & H. Underwriters—D. D. 
Use of Television—Hugene A 
Visualizing Meshed, New— 

Vital 30 Seconds, The—W. é 
Who Does the Buying ?— 
You Can't Afford to Guess 


Tu rquand 
Richard L. 


Hutchinson .. 
Time Element Insurance—Carl H. peggenhamp 
ogee 
( ‘onklin °° 


Fireman’s Fund Record 
Frey 


siccnevesspeee --Feb. 44 : 
Building Cost Index .... 
Developments .... 
Ahead’. 
Monthly 
and Field 
Stock Quotations 


Company 
Conventions 
Fire 
Home 
Insurance 
New Publications 

Stock Index sest’s 


Losses 


Office 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Appointme nts 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1952) 


Admiral Fire, Houston 
(Begins Operations) 

Aetna Casualty, Hartford 
(Special Extra Dividends) 

Aetna (Fire) Group, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 
(New Director) 

Aetna Insurance, Hartford 
(Increases Dividend) 

Agricultural Insurance, 
(Stock Split Proposed) 

Alamo Casualty, San Antonio 


Watertown 


(Appointments) 
(New Director) 
(Offer to Arbitrate) 
(Wentworth, Secretary) Ma 
American-Associated Cos., St. Louis 
(New Vice l’resident) 
(Dosnges. Vice President) 
(Discontinues Commission 
Differentia!) 
(New Vice President) 
American Farmers, Phoenix 
(Injuaction Sought) 
(Suit Settled) . 
American Farmers Mutual, 
(DahImann, Vice Pres 


. 133 
. 113 


121 


. 139 


den Aug. 
American Fidelity & a Richmond 
Fil May 1 


(Suit ) 
(Not Licensed in D. C.) 

American Fire S Casualty, Orlando 
(New Director May 

American Genseed, 
(Stock Dividend 

American General, 
(Licensed) .. 

American Guarantee, New York 
(See Zurich Fire) 

American Indemnity Dallas 
(Sanderford Promoted) 

American Insurance, Newark 
(Promotions and Elections) 

American Manufacturers, New 
(See Nationa! Retailers) 

American Mercury, Washington 
(Reorganized) 

(Capital Increased) 

American Motorists, Chicago 
(Official Changes) 

American Mutual Liability, Boston 
(New Director) 

pal. Surety, New York 
(Arbitrates Liability Claims) 

American Title. Miami 
(New Vice President) 

American Universal, Providence 
(Additional ¢ capital) 
(New Director) . 

Associated Reciprocal, 
(Advancements) 

v Attorney-in-Fact) .... ‘ 

New York 

Mar 


Houston 


) 
Minneapolis 


. Feb. 
Port Chester 


Atlantic Mutual Group, 
(Official Changes) 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 
(See Aetna Casualty) 
Balboa Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Executive V.P. and ene 
an 


Bankers Insurance, Conway 
(See Southern Farmers) 
Bankers & aeapere, New York 
(Stock Splita) Ju 
Bituminous Companies, Rock Island 
(Official Changes) 
(White, Chairman and President) Jan. 
Blackstone Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Brightman, President) 
Roston Insurance, Boston 
(Propose Stock Split) 
(Stock Split Approved) 
Caledonian Group, Hartford 
(Increases U. S. Funds-Capital) . 
(New Secretary) 
(New Director) 
Central Mutual 
(Dividends Increased) ‘ 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 
(Withdraws from Canada) 
Church Mutual, Merril! 
(See Wisconsin Church Mutual) . 
Citizene United, Indianapolis 
(Trankle. Exec. Vice President) ..Sept. 
Commercial Credit Group, Baltimore 
(Van Horn, Director) M 


Oe. 
; Ma : 
Insurance, Van Wert 


June 


.May 


156 


Commercial Mutual Fire, 
(Changes Title) 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Buck, President) 
Consolidated Mutual, Brooklyn 
(See Consolidated Taxpayers) a 
Consolidated Taxpayers Mutual, 
(Changes Name) 
Continental aowelt Chicago 
(To Buy U. Life) 
(Doubles heslekie Limite) .. 
(Acquires Life Affiliate) 
(New U. 8. Life Officials) . 
(Recommend Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
(Actors’ Policies) 
(Raises Polio Rates 
Continental Fire & Casualty, 
(Merging) 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(New Director) 
(Dividends Increased) 
Continental Union, Birmingham 
(New Company) 
Cotton & Woolen, Boston 
(Changes Name) 
Dearborn National Group, Detroit 
(Controversy Resolv 
Delta Fire & Casualty, Baton Rouge 
or, Company) 
Fire & Casualty, Greer 
(Capital Increased) 
Dorchester Mutual Fire, Boston 
(New President) 
Druggists Mutual, Mansfield 
(Jones, Manager) 
Eastern Insurance, Wilmington 
(Order of Conservation) 
Employers’ Group, Boston 
(New General Counsel) 
(White, Advanced) 
(Executive Change) 
E 7 »loyers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
tains in Firat remmpnenie 
(1952 Figures) ‘ 
(Trimble Promote a) Ma 
Enterprise ~ | pa Fire, Philadelphia 
(Suspended) 
(L iquidating) 
Excelsior Insurance, Syract 
(Capital Increase) 
(Official Changes) 
Excess Insurance, New York 
(Reinsurance Facilities 
Fixpanded) 
Excess Reinsurance, Philadelphia | 
(Merger Planned) 
Farm Bureau Cos., Columbus 
w Vice President) ... 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto.., 
(Polio Coverage Increased) 
(New Directors) 
(N. Y. Auto Rates Incre ) .No 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire. "Columbus 
(New Directors) y 
Farm Bureau Mutual Group, a 
(Enter New Jersey) v. 
Federal Life and Casualty, Detroit 
(Fixecutive Appointment) ........N 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
(New Director) 
(Pixtra Dividend wecveaeeey one 
(Increases Dividend) .. 134 
(New Vice Presidents) 134 
Fidelity and Guaranty Ins. Undrs., Baltimore 
(Official Staff Changes) Feb. 134 
Fidelity Interstate, Philadelphia 
(Capital Tncreamed) .......6.+--04 Jan. 114 
(Capital Decreased) Mar. 144 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 
(See Continental Insurance) 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(Hatch. Executive Vice 
President) 
(Hatch. President) 
Fire Tneurance. Eaaton 
(Reviser Title) 
Fireman's so Group, “San Franciaco 
(Official Cha June 122 
Fireman's Fund “Townace, San Francisco 
(New Director) .. 

(New Directors) 
Firemen’« TIneurance. Newark 
(Tnereneos Tividend)) ‘ 

(New Director) 


Lebanon 


Sept. 125 
-July 


105 
Brooklyn 
July 106 


ee 
“Dallas 
De 


Sept. 
Cc ‘olumbus 
Ma 


ov. 139 


ay 119 
. 121 


July 104 


Zane 122 
Nov. 139 


'. Feb. 134 


First Security, W aenagin 
(New Compan) ..May 
Foremost Insurance, Grand ‘tapas 
(New Company) 
(New Vice l’resident and Treas.) . Dec. 
General America Group, Seattle 
(Executive Changes) 
General Amertenn Casualty, San Anton 0 
(See Alame Casualty) M 
General Contract Corp., St. 
(Sce Midwestern Fire & Marine). .Dec. 
General Fire & Casualty, New York 
(New Director) 
General Guaranty, Winter Pa 
(New Company) 
General Insurance, Fort Worth 
(Vasen, Exec. Vice President) ..Sept. 
General penny e, Trieste 
(U. 8. Brane 
Cuneta Lioyds, 
(See Alamo Casualty) Ma 
General Keinsurance Group, New York 
(Executive Appointments) .......Jun 
(Dividend Action) 
(To Increase Capital) 
(Boles Advanced) sae 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York 
(Joins A. I. U.) 
(Change tn Control) 
Goodwin Southern, Memphis 
(New Company) 
Government Shepees A. 
(Increaser Stock 
(Perry Joins Company) . 
(Stock Dividen 
Government Em 
(Enters A. & 
Great American Ban New 
(Official Changes) ..+..Dee. 122 
Great American Indemnity, New York 
(Appointments) .-Mar. 145 
Great Lakes Fire & Marine, Toledo 
(New Company) . 
Great Northern. Minneapolis 
Undrs. at Lloyds 
Groat Southern Insurance, Atlanta 
anges Name) Ju 
(oficial Changes) 
Grocers Cash Deposit Mutual, Huntingdon 
(Changes Title uly 107 
Grocers Mutual, Huntingdon 
(See Grocers Cash Mutual) 107 
Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(Walker, President) 
Hamilton Fire. New York 
(Change in Control) 
a Fire, New York 
New Director 


auecenien Dividend) 

Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point 
(New Director 

Harleyeviiie Mutual. Rarleysville 
(New Vice President) 

Hartford Fire Group, Hartford 

(New Director) 

Hartford Steam Boller. Hartford 
(Pays Extra Dividend) 

Helvetia Fire, St. Gall 
(See Penn-Liberty) 

Holyoke Mutual Fite. Salem 
(Executive Appointments) 

Home Indemnity, New York 
(Love, Executive Vice President) Mar. 

Tlome Insurance, New Y 
(Official —— 

(New Director) 
(Fitzpatrick Resigns) 

Houston Fire & Casualty, Fort Worth 
(See meral Ins. Corp.) Sept. 
(Capital Increased) 

(Rejoins Company) 

Idaho Compensation, Coeur d’Alene 
(Changes Title) 

Tilinoia Fire, Chicago 
(Capital Tncrease) 

Industrial Mutual, 
(See Cotton & Woolen) Dec 

Industrial Indemnity, San Francisco 
(Capital Tnerease) 

(New Vice Presiden 

Tnsvnrance of N. A., Philedeiphia’ 
(Promotions) Met. 111 
(Directors to Visit Pacific Coast) Mar. 145 
(New Blanket Fidelity Form) ..Mar. 146 


sen Antonio 


Nov 
Washin ton 


plovees Life, Wantinaton 
Field) 


Boston 


. 112 
. 146 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 





Jacksonville 
Snagsenee | Co. of the South, Ja yo 107 


(New mpany 

tabesomen | Co. of aan, Dallas 
(Capital Increase) eccccece 
(See Continental Fire) 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Ra ids 
(Dividend Action) 

Jersey Insurance, New York 
(See Bankers & Shippers) 

Jewelers Mutual, Neenab 
(See National Jewelers Mutual) ..Aug. 

Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
(Rehabilitation Denied) 

Liberty Vatu Insurance, Boston 
(New Vice Presiden 


une 1 
or eB Merit Rating Plan) oe. 


(New Director) .. 

Liberty National, Coeur d’diene 
(See Idaho Compensation ) 

Lambermen’s Lloyds, Lufkin 
(Change in Control) 

mw yO Mutua! Casualty, 
(See American Motorists) 
(Dividends Revised) 

Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Appointments) 

manufacturers & Merchants, Cincinnati 

D 


ges 

a ‘Casualty, 
(New Vice President 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
New Director) 
(Dividend Increase) 
(Recommends Add’! Financing) 
(Stock Issue Approved 

Massachusetts Bonding, aren 
(Passes Dividend) . 

Merchants Fire Group, New York 
(Elections) 

Meserole ome New York 
(Advancemen 

Meridian Mutual. Indianapolis 
(New Compan 

Midway paomeanes, Cleveland 
(New Reciprocal) 

Midwestern Fire & Marine, ‘st. Louis. 
(Control Acqu ec 

Midwestern Insurance, Oklahoma city 
(Change in Control) 

Mid-West Insurance. ‘Indianapoiis 
(Department A 

Mission Indemnity, Pasadena 
(Licensed) 


Meters Togurance, «Be "York 
(Makes Fina ppeal 
Loses A 1 


( DI ) 
Mutual Auto Fire, Harleysville 
(See Harleysville Mutual) Ju 
Mutual Benefit Health & Acc., Omaha 
(New Policy) uly 
(Ruling on 0. Benefit Stock) 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(Absorption Completed) 
~~ ¥ . ervice Fire, St. Pau! 
Mutual Service Casualty) ... 
National Fire, Hartford 
(Dividend Action) 
(New Director) . 
National Indemnity, Omaha 
(Capital Increase) “eb. 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire, vienna 
(Changes Name) u 
Nationa! of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(Rolfe Promot ct 
National ———, Mutual, New York 
(Name Chan Jul 
National Surety, New York 
(New Director) 
Neshannock Mutual =, Mercer 
(Shortens Title) 
Newfoundland American, St. John's 
(Authorized) M 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(Recommends Stock Dividend) 
New Hampshire Group, Manchester 
(New Secretary) Oct 
New Insurance, Geneva j 
(See Penn-Liberty) F 
New London County Mutual, Norwich 
(New President Dec 
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New South Insurance, Winston-Salem 
(New Company) 
New Zealanu insurance, Auckland 
(Masters, Asst. Manager 
North Awerican Accident, Chica; 
(New President) .... se 
(New Vice President) |. . 
North American Mutual, Wilming 
(Merger Meeting Postponed) 
Northampton Mutual, 
(See Fire A Fiaes 
North British Group, London 
(New Vice Preside: ts) 
Northern Insurance, New York 
(New Director) 
North Star Reinsurance, N 
(Carnell Resigns) .... 
(New Secretary) 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle 
(See Northwestern Mutual Fire) . .Oct. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 
(Official Changes) ‘ 
Ohio Farmers, Leroy 
(Rowe, Vice President) 
Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton 
(New President) 
Ohio Mutual, Salem 
(New President) 
Pacific Fire, New York 
(See Bankers & Shippers) 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket 
(Changes Title) 
Pearl-American Group, N 
(Executive Changes) 
Peerless miter f Ceene 
(Buys United Life & Accident) ...July 
(Additional Financing Proposed) ..Aug. 
‘ew Director) Ma 
P eam Liberty eae, P hiladeiphia 
(Davis, Presiden 
(¢ *hange in Control)’ 
Permanent Insurance, Columbus 
(New Treasurer and Director) ... 
Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
(Increases Dividend) .... 
Preferred Accident, New Y ork 
(Suits to Recover Premiums) .... 
(Initial Liquidating Dividend) 
(To Review Test Case) - 
Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 
(Brink, Advanced) Oct 
(Stock Dividend) 
Progressive Fire, Atlanta 
(Increases Capital) 
(Uv — riting Association 
Formed) Aug 
P ublie ‘Bervice Insurance, San Francisco 
(Conservator Appointed) May 
Reliance Life & Goaweler. 
(Tilinois Dept. Uphel 
Repestlc Insurance, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) . MN 
Republic Mutua! Fire, Kansas City 
(Collins, President) 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Liquidation Requested) 
(Insolvent) 
Royal-Liverpool Group, Liverpool | 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Changes) 
(New Secretaries) . 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Official Changes) 
(Promotions) 
(New Director) 
Seaboard Surety, 
(Stock Dividend hk - - ) 
Selective Insurance, Cincinnati 
(New Company) 
Shamrock Casualty, New York 
(Organizing) ‘ = an 
South Carolina Insurance, Columbia 
(Expanding Operations) ; Fet 
South Central hn Starkville 
(New Company oes 
Southern Farmers Mutual, C onway 
(Merged) 
Southern Fire & Casualty, Knoxville 
(New Directors 
Southern Fire & farses: Atlanta 
(See Progessive Fire u 
Southern Genera! Insurance, Atlanta 
(See Great Southern) 
(See Progressive Fire) . 


Southwest General, Dallas 
(Capital Increase) eer 
Standard Accident Group, Detroit 
(New Directors) Ma 
Standard Casuaity, Lincoin 
(Merger Completed) 
Standard Casualty, Sioux Falls 
(Elections) 
Standard National, Atlanta 
(See Progressive Fire) . 
Standard Reliance, Lincoln 
(See Standard Casualty) . .. Nov. 
State Farm Grou Bloomington, 
(Attempt to Un onize Agents Fails) 


a 
(Further Attempt to Unionize Agents) 
Jul 


(Executive Promotions) .... 
(Executive Changes) A 
(Further Attempt to Unionize)... 
(Agents Held Employees) . 
(CIO Withdraws Election Position) 
Mar 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
(Reinsured) ee Feb 
Stock Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increased 
Sun of London Group, New 
(Elections) — geen 
Superior Automobiie, Florence 
(Licensed) ... ° . . Feb. 
Transatlantic Reinsurance, New York 
(See Excess Reinsurance) . D 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(New President) Jan 
(Dow, Vice President) ...Mar 
Trinity Universal, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) . Feb 
rri-State Companies, Oklahoma City 
(See Midwestern) . Feb 
Underwriters at Lloyds, London 
(Premiums and Claimx-—1951) ...Aug. 
nderwriters at Lieyd-, Minneapotix 
(Converts to Stock Hasxix) Sept 
nion Reinsurance, Zurich 
(U. 8. Branch Licensed) Feb 
inited Benefit Fire, Omaha 
(Adams, President) ° ..May 
‘nited Benefit Life, Omslia 
(See Mutual Benefit) ee 
‘nited Insurance, Chicago 
(False Advertising Charged) Oct. 
(Advertising Charges Contested) . . Nov. 
‘nited Life & Accident, . “oncord 
(See Peerless Casualty oe. Sly 
Inited Pacific, Tacoma 
(Brown, Vice President) ... .. Aug. 
S. Casualty, New York 
(Nelson, President) 
(New President) 
S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Dorsey, Exec. Vice President) ..Jan. 
(Tax Refund) oavcce OOM 
Universal on oe Memphis 
(New Commons) . ee 
Utah Home Fire, Sait Lake City 
(Capital Increase) 
Vehicle Insurance, Cleveland 
(New Reciprocal) Sept 
Virginia Fire and Marine Richmond 
(Smith Succeeds Minor) Jan 
Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott 
(Stock Dividend) ... Jan 
Western Mutual Insurance, Des Moines 
(Polio Policy) .. Jan. 
Wisconsin Church Mutual, Merrill 
(Changes Name) .. May 
World Insurance, Omaha 
(False Advertising Charged) .....Oct. 
(Advertising Charges Contested) ..Nov. 
World Life & Accident, Richmond 
(Department Acts) 
Yorkshire Insurance, New York 
(Merger) . 
Yorkshire Insurance, York 
(Advancements) 
Zurich Fire, New York 
(Merger Arranged) 
Zurich Group. Zurich 
(Vogt Advanced) 


Aug. 
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— In This Issue — 


Agency Managers Ltd., 
. ricultural Insurance Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

Aldridge Co., James H., Austin, Texas 
America Fore Insurance Group, New York, N. 
American Agency Management Bureau, ‘Washington, a & 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
American-Associcted Insurance Cos., st. "Louis, Mo. 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 
American Central Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Foreign Insurance Ass'n, New York, 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Insurance Group, Newark, J 
American International Underwriters Cor 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, } 
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Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock at “Th. 
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Employers Reinsurance Corp., es ae City, Mo. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., News me N 
First Boston Corp., New York, ; 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Werth, Texas .. 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y ‘ 
General Insurance Co. of America, Seattle, Wash 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 30 
Great American Group, New York, N. ¥ , os 24 
Gulf Insurance Co. allas, Texas .. 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada . 
Harford Mutual Insurance Co., Bel Air, Md 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, 
Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt, Chicago, Tl 
Hobson, Christie & Co., Ltd., Raeouver. B.C 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, ‘Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N. ¥ 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. .. 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
International Business Machines Corp., New 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


New York, N. Y. 
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Conn 


Towa .. 


Fort Worth, Texas .. 


Canada . 


- Webster Co., F. 8., 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas Of = 
Kolob Corporation, Salt ames \ “ity, ‘Utah 
La Mers Studio, New York, N 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Loyalty Soom, Newark, ! 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Lo. 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, 
Marbury & Co., Wm., "Ruston, . 
Marine Office of America, New York, N. Y. 
Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, Ml. ... 
Martin & Co., Ine., Roy, New Orleans, La. 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Melling & Bevingtons Ltd., Montreal, 
Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Fla. 
Mosler Safe Co., Hassiiten, Ohio 
Moyer Agency, Ine. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 
Mutual Beneiit Health & Accident Ass'n, Omaha, ‘Neb. 
National of Hartford oreee, Hartford, Conn. 
Nelson & Stross, New York, N. Y. , 
New Amsterdam Casualty "Co., Baltimore, Md. 
North American Accident Insurance Co., Chic ago, Ill. .... 
North British & Mercantile Group, New York, N. Y. . 
Northeastern Insurance Co., ser Conn. 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New York, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n, Seattle, Wash 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio . 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio . 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pan American Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 
Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, yaoewe. W. _ Va. 
Pearl Assurance 0., Ltd., N New York, Y 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 
Pension Planning Co., New York, N. s 
Phoenix-Connecticut Grou Hartford, Conn. 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, aad de 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Recordak (Eastman Kodak Co.,) Rochester, N. Y. 
Recording & Statistical Corp., ‘New York, N. Y. .. 
Redmond & Shaughnessy Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency Inc., Chicago, 
Reinsurance Corp., New York, 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., Ngan Franc isco, “Cal. 
Remington Rand Inc., (Management Controls Div.) N. Res 
Republic Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Rimmer & Co., Frank, ‘Dallas, Texas .... 
Ritter General A ency, Denver, Colo. 
Royal-Liverpoo! Insurance Group, New York, N. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, 4 % 4 < 
Ryan Agency, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Safeguard Corp., Lansdale, Pa 

Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 
Schroeter Hotels, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Scottish Union & National Insurance Co., 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8. C. . Opposite Inssde Front Covss 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago. . 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, C., Sy racuse, N. Y. 
Southwestern Fire & 1. oan. , Knoxville, Tenn 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. sees 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. ........ 
Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada ... 
Stewart, Smith (Illinois) Ine., Chicago, Il. tebda 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New es le N. ¥ 
Swiss Reinsurance Co., New York, 
Thompson-Hann Insurance Ltd., 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chica Til. 
Trinity Universal Insurance @o., Dal ~~ Texas 
Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. ones 
United States Casualty Co., New York, N. ¥. .......... 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty ae Baltimore, Md 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, 
Cambridge, Mas’ 
Western Insurance Companies, Fort ‘Scott, Kan 
Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, S 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass 
Willeox & Co., Ine.; Albert 'M., New York, N 
Willis, Faber & Co., ‘Montreal’ Canada . 
Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 
Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, x. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc.; New York, N. Y 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. ¥. 


Ky hicago, Ill. 


Canada 


Hartford, Conn. 


Vv ~* ouver, 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 





World’s 

leading underwriter 
of dishonesty 
insurance 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 


% >) BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
dl AND GLASS INSURANCE 
Fipenity . a) POSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore | o4 Z/ maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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“ssential 





REINSURANCE, TOO, 
by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


: 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Ocean Marine 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine - 


Casualty 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Midwestern Department 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., 








